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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tht subject of the following Debate is of eo importmt 
a nature i involving the existence of the EasUlnim 
Company with the prosperity of this Cour^ry^ that 
Reporter feels it an incuynbent duty to present it to the 
Public, He is aware of the intes'cst it must necessarily 
excite in the breasts of men devoted to the honour ^ the 
justice j and the happiness of Great Britain^ and he 
has endeavoured to preserve the sentiments of the seve-» 
ral speakers as faithfully^ as the hasty sketches of the ^ 
peuy and the recorded recollections qf memory y will 
allow; and he pledges himself to report the ensuing 
Debate y which is expected to be the most animatingy as 
it certainty will be the most momentoiiSy with accurate 
fidelity y having engaged the most eminent skorUhand 
•writers expressly for that purpose. 




PRELIMINARY DEBATE, 

^c. ^e. 


A General Court of PsoPKiSTeRs was held 
at the East India House on Tueaday, Ja- 
nuary the 5th) 1813) for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the several communications 
and documents relative to the late negociation 
between bis Majestifs Ministers and the Com* 
mittee of Correspondence, respecting a renewal 
OF THE East India Company’s Charter. 

The Chair was taken by Sir Hugh Inqi,i5 at 
twelve o’clock; when the minutes of the last 
Court having been read as usual, he stated to a 
large, opulent, and respectable assembly, that the 
Court of Proprietors had been called, in order 
that be migiit submit to their consideration the 
communications of His Majesty’s Government to 
tlie Directors, on a most important subject — tke 
Renewal of the C^mpanfs Charter. From the 
ppers to be laid before them he was sorry to 
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<>bienr|;; jmat the result of those coromuniclatioDi 

im' inost un&vourable to the views to , the 
iaterests of the. Company .—The last conimtmi* 
cation on tbe aiitgect was contained in a letter 
h-om Lord Bucfcinf^iarasbire ; but received the 
n^ht. hetore, at s» v^y hde an hour, it was 
nsapossible for. him vto^eunimunicate with others, 
ofl,h»deed to bestow, iipim it himself si^l the 
consideration its impoi^ee required. 
not, of coarse, find himself at liberty . to ex* 
press thetsenfiments and feelings of the Court-of 
Dinars ; but, for his own part, , he could have 
ho hesitation to confess,' that this last letter had 
made on his mind a most serious and fearful im* 
pressioni --f' 

, The first paper laid upon the table contained 
the minutes of the Secret Committee of Corre^ 
spondence (No. 1 . in the. Appendix), dated No- 
fomber the S/th, 18 IS, wherein it was reported 
to the Committee, that the Chairntan and De* 
puty Chairman had held. a conference, that very 
morning, with the President of the Board of 
Commissioners, on the subject of renewing the 
Company’s Charter^ at which bis Lordship (Lord 
Buchinghamshire) declared it to be the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government, not. to abandon- 
iho proposition of allowing a direct trade be* 
tween India and . the outports of the United 
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Kingdotn> sabject to tnodifioations ,aDd mtriM 
ti6n8'» requesting a conference on the Mil^eet 
vri^ Lord Liverpool and himself. The paji^ 
pi^eeds to state, that after communicating with 
the Committee of Conespondenee, ^ * 

A letter from the Chairman and Deptfiy 
Chairman (No. II. Ap|>eAdix)> 'dated j^nvdaiheii^ 
31, 1812, was dispatched to Lord BuckioghanaJ 
shire, acquaintaing hitlii|^*'that the Committee '18* 
oeived the communication with the deepest con« 
cem; that such a measure, even in>B^'mostH* 
mited and restricted degree, would be highly 
prejudicial to the public revenue, injurious to 
the East-India Company, and detrimental to 
the prosperity of the merchants, manufacturmUf 
traders, and other numerous bodies interested 
with the commerce of India. 

Lord Buckinghamshire’s next letter was then 
read (No. III. Appendix), dated November 36, 
1813, requesting that Lord Liverpool, and other 
members of the Board of Commissioners, might 
be present at the conference with the Chairman 
and Heputy Chairman* 

The next document (No. IV.) was a minute of 
the Secret Court of Directors, held on the 2d 
day of December 1812, stating that an unr&> 
served conference had been held betu^n Hie 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee ''of Cor* 
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mpondence, whernn it was agreed no minutes 
should be taken. 

The next minute (No. V. Appendix) was of 
a Secret Committee, held on the isth day of 
December, merely stating, two conferences bad 
hoen hold betvi'cen His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Committee, vtx. on the 5th and tstb of 
December, 1812 ; but no communication to the 
Court appeared necessary. 

It appeared from the uiinuto (No. VI. Appen- 
dix), that the Court, adverting to a statement 
made, with their approbation, to a General Court, 
respecting tho late conferences on the subject of 
renewing the Charter, the Court deemed it pro- 
per His Majesty's Ministers should be apprized 
<he Court were of opinion, unanimously and 
decidedly, that the admission of the imports 
from India to the outports of the United King- 
dom would be ruinous and pernicious in its 
consequences. 

A report was then read (No. VII. Appendix) 
from a Committee ol the whole Court, dated 
Deeember 18th, 1812, stating that tho pro- 
position was pregnant with ruin to the Company, 
rendering them incapable of performing the 
functiona allotted to them, either eommercially 
«r politically. 
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Another document (No.VI JI j^ppendix) stated 
this resolution had been communiesded to tlie 
President of the Board of Commissioners. 

Then followed the letters (No. IX. andX. Ap* 
pendix): after which the Chairman ordered the lasijt 
letter of Lord Buckinghamshire, before referred 
to, and received the previous night, to be read 
(No. XI. Appendix). This letter was dated 
January the 4tli, 1813, Mating, that, however 
Ills Majesty’s Mmistcri might wish to be frank 
and explicit on the subject of a Renewal of the 
Charter, they could not engage in the contro- 
versy as a party, to which the objections of the 
committee would ultimately lead : — conceived 
His Majesty’s Ministers had discharged their 
duty, by expressing the terms on which they 
thought it expedient a renewal of the Company’s 
Charter should be recommended to Parliament : 
•~-tliat Ills Majesty’s Ministers had had personal 
communications with others, who thought tliem- 
selvea interested in the general question ; and 
were not called upon to give an answer, in detail, 
to the Directions of tne Company : — that peti- 
tions had been presented to Parliament for open' 
ing the trade -in respect to points of regulation, 
every thing submitted to Parliament would have 
for its hdiis the extension ^ the import trade 
- he was not aware that any alteration in the go- 
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vernmcnt of India was intended : — how far flie 

t 

extension might endanger the trade and safefy 
of the British government in India, and the 
British constitution at home, must be submit- 
ted to the wisdom of Parliament : — if the go- 
vernment could not be carried on without 
the Company, then the Company must ic- 
nsain in its present state ; there was no alter- 
native:— no alteration, however, in the govern- 
ment was intended, and all traders would be 
subject to local regulations. 

The Chairman rose, and observed that the 
manner and the importance of the letter now 
bdPore them, suggested the propriety of its being 
read a second time. (Jpplauses.) 

He proceeded to inform them, that all the pa- 
pers would be printed and delivered the next 
day- — He then said, 

I am happy to declare, that the Court of 
Directors'is ever ready and anxious to give every 
information in their power to the Court of Proprie- 
tors. That which is tin ‘.r duty and their desire at 
all times, becomes incalculably, so, atsomomen- 
toua a crisis as tlie jpresen^ when tlie interests 
and very vitality of the Company are at stake. — 
ItWoold be h^ty desirable that the opinions and 
feelings of rfic Proprietors should be kemwn and 
di0l»ed, as (fui^kly and as widely as possible { 
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but I am sure that, in ‘the present Instance, they 
will act as they always have done, with a deli- 
berate reflection: they will not rush into a hhsty 
decision, without a cautious and severe investiga<> 
tion. 1 1 is my recoui mendation, that the questionf 
should be cali^y and dispassionately consideredl 
in your closets. It will neither be expedient nor 
wise to form a judgement on the impulse of the 
moment. Not that I or the Directors would di8<< 
suade or prevent immediate discussion : we wish 
to know the spontaneous sentiments of every 
Proprietor-— we do not deprecate discussion, we 
anxiously desire it ; buC we wish to defer deci- 
sion. Numerous aqd respectable as the Court 
now is, there are many not present of unques- 
tionable -talent and interest, whose opinions it 
were most desirable to be acquainted with, whose 
arguments it would be gratifying to hear, and 
who would naturally wish to have an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings: — itwould notbedoing 
them justice, if the question w'ere to be finally 
determined, without affording them time to reflect 
deeply, and explain themselves fully, upon the 
subject.— Dispassionate inquiry, calm delibera* 
tion, comprehensive reflection, were to be re- 
commended, at a crisis so anxious and so awfuli. 
—The Directors, as a body, have had no, ^me 
to communicate, no opportunity to form an opi- 
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nion, and of course no opportunity to oflfer 
one, on the subject of this last letter : bat the Pro- 
prietors can be at no loss to guess what their feel- 
ings are. — I will not take upon myself to speak 
for them ; I do ncA explain their opinion. — ^'fhe 
Directors have had no time for i||eeting to dis- 
cuss particulars and to consolidate their judg- 
tnetlts, in the interval of late last night and 
eleven o’dock to day ; but I, for myself, declare, 
that I see nothing in Lord Buckinghamshire’s last 
letter, that should persuade us to depart from our 
fwmer sentiments and resolutions. — We would 
have met earlier, at ariy hour whatever, had it 
been possible to have summoned a meeting ; but 
we have not been able to see each other till our at- 
tendance at this Court was required. We shall 
be glad to hear the sentiments of any Proprietor 
disposed to indulge us with them now ; and to 
collect what your opinions arc, on the subject of 
an ultimare discussion.” 

Mr, admitted the necessity of calm and 
deliberate reflection; but if the moment was 
awfiil, and the crisis a foarful one, they were 
calculated to call forth all the impulse of pre- 
sent feeling, and all'tiic enei^es of nature.— 
Ho applauded the attentfon, the perseverance, 
ond the taloit of tlie Ihrectors o.l a tiying 
occasion. Xbc manly and discreet part they 
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had taken deserved not m^ely their warin-> 
est support but their thanks by aceiaqaation. 
They must all feel the deepest regret at tho i\n- 
fortunate issue of the ncgociation: and many 
would participate with hin»4||i feelings of a siiU 
stronger natuiy^ on the perusal of Lord Buck- 
ingbainshire's most extraordinary letter. His 
Lordship truly did not condescend to give them 
any information, but referred them to the peti’- 
tions on the table of the House of Commons. 
He was astonished, and full of alarm and indig- 
nation, to find any Minister in this country 
daring enough to make such a declaration, and 
in a certain degree to upbraid the Company for 
assuming the patronage of India. The greatest 
men this country has lately known, Mr. Pitt, 
and the late Lord Melville, had held and 


avowed the opinion, that an Administration 
seizing upon the patronage of India, would in- 
fallibly destroy the constitution of this country. 
Taking a broad and steady view of the whole 
correspondence, he saw no prospect afforded, no 


argument adduced, that could persuade any rar 
tional mind to wish any change, any deviation 


of policy, in respect of India : nor, from the 


face of the documents, did it appear, that the 


Directors had given even the shadow of occasion 


6 
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for drawing down- upon them such contemptuous 
treatment as tliey had received from Government. 

Mr. H. Thornton (the I>eputy Chairman) 
observed, that his, opinions stood upon record: 
they were unequiU^aliy given, they were uni- 
versally known ; still, on sucl^ a momentous 
occasion, he could not satisfy himself, he 
• shoidd not do his duty if he did not express 
liis present feelings. — ^I’he trust committed to 
his hands was an awful one : it was his deter- 
mined intention to exercise the functions of 
office faithfully and intrepidly. lie had received 
the acquiescence and support of the Company in 
all the negociations with Ilis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and while he received such approbation, 
he would neith.:r betray their interests nor dis- 
honor himself. (yJpplattses.) Much manage- 

ment and considerable ingenuity had, I'or several 
years past, been misapplied, in seducing the opi- 
jnions and agitating the intci''>ts of men. False 
expectations had bee » raised, and vi'.ionary pas- 
sions tampered with, iii order to indueo Petitions 
^to the House of Coimnons, Air blown bubbles 
in all their gaudy colourings, specious as they 
were empty, were flying in every direction, to 
ustonich the ignorant and allure the unwaiy.— . 
Terms to which opprobrium iiad long been a]»- 
plied by custom, had been wre; i..: from tlicir 
proper meaning, in order to stau.p i.n odium on 
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what was technically, ^gSiTIy, 'and justly called, 
the “ well TCfifulated Monoj>oly” of tlie East 
India Company — and all for what ? to acquire an 
extension of trade for individuals, which must 
inevitably terminate in their final destruction ; 
the gay and splendid scenery would soon fade 
away, and all their speculations would become 
as light, as the bubbles of imagination Which 
so fatally deluded them. What was this uni- 
versal panacea, by which this general com- 
merce was to be established ? — why, the destruc- 
tion of the only commerce irf the world which 
remains entire and unshaken : — the destruction 
of that commerce, which while all other Trading 
had fallen to pieces, Bonaparte eagerly coveted, 
as the <learest jewel of his crown : that com- 
merce, which has been the envy of our enemies, 
the pride of our country, the admiration of man- 
kind. What did this enemy say? “ 1 want Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce.” Tlie ships, the colonies, 
and commerce of this Company he is hovering 
over; hovering over, ready to devour. Well, if 
the trade is to be opened, our ships will be trans- 
formed into revenue cutters. We might ktep 
our colonies, perhaps, but colonizaton would 
destroy our territory. As to commerce, le- 
gitimate, honorable commerce, it W'ould sink 
into illicit trade. Oqr merchants, such pf 
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them who are no*^ ^a^^Ied with the gold and 
silver of India and China, would return to the 
iron of Birmingham and Sheffield. 

The propositions of Government wore too irra- 
tional to be lasting ; as the cause of the Company 
was just, it required them only to be firm, in 
order to be sticcessful. 

And what is the time when this great commer- 
cial revolution is proposed? the time when a 
bright star of hope had illumined the northern 
hemisphere, the promised and welcome harbin* 
ger of general peace. — If such a peace could be 
produced on safe and honorable terms ; if the 
usual habits of commerce should again return to 
us ; when the deliverance of Europe is edccted, 
when the loud and general congratulations of 
joy are eapturously exchanging— -how would the 
East India Company appear, how would they 
congratulate each other ? — ^m the lamentation, 
that while commerce is raising her head and smil- 
ing all around her, her merchants are despoiled 
and ruined, her hopes set for ever, her interests 
wantonly sacrificed to the wild schemes of vision- 
ary experiment. It would be much better for 
them at once to wind up their concerns, to give 
up all thoughts of India, and seek for other pur- 
suits, than linger on a few years in gradual de- 
cay, and then sink into nothiag.*-Ilc hoped 
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they Would now act, ^that, on future reflection, 
they should not accuse themselves of deserting or 
neglecting their duty. 

The Rev, Mr. ThirlwaU acceded to the impor* 
tance and magnitude of the question. He allowed 
that the great object, the uniting indissolubly the 
government and the trade of India, were matters 
of the first consideration ; but there were othera 
too, which though of minor importance, miglit 
judiciously be added to the weight already in the 
scale of this great question : — he meant the in- 
numerable families which> would be thrown into 

• 

instant ruin in the immediate circle of the me- 
tropolis ; the industry that would be palsied, the 
charities that would be frozen up, the entire de- 
population of various parishes, which must in- 
evitably sink in the same ruin with tbe£ast-India 
Company. — If the government and territory 
were reserved to them, the trade would be di- 
vided and dispersed, far from the homes and 
reach of those whose whole dcpendaucc will be 
divided and dispersed with it ;~>he called there- 
fore on the justice and humanity of ITis Majesty’s 
(jovernment, not to press a wanton experiment of 
certain distress for uncertain advantage :-^a dis- 
tress incalculable in its misery; an advantage, even 
iu its utmost success, trifling and worthless be 
trusted, therefore,- that Government would give 
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Up the measure, before tlife Company should be 
compelled to come to a final decision. 

Mr. Kenmrd Smith could not veithhold his tes- 
timony of praise to the wise and able conduct of 
the Directors during the negociation with His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; and he trusted that many other 
persons present would express their feelings and 
their sentiments, in order to enable the Chair- 
man to decide upon the answer which ought to 
be returned to Lord Buckinghamshire’s letter.-— 
If they looked back to the charter of .Tames the 
First, about two centuries ago, they would find 
the grant was for ever, unless it should be found 
prejudicial to these realms. Is it so found ? if 
not, there can be no reason why any of its pro- 
visions and privileges should be taken away. Let 
it \ySproved to be prejudicial ; — that would be per- 
haps a ’fair ground for oijoniiig its trade or abo- 
lishing it altogether -but prove it first, and do 
not let assertion and power usurp the place of 
argument and justice.— He was well aware it 
could not be proved ; but he was not convinced 
that opening the trade would not be prejudicial 
to these realms. Hi- conviction was to the 
contrary. From his practical knowledge he 
felt the most decided assurance that the mea- 
sure was fraught w'ith destruction, not to the 
Company only, but to those speculators who 
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were now revelling in* imagination on the spoils of 
the East. If the trade sliould be opened to the oat> 
ports, it would be much better for the Company 
to resign its charter, to sell its territory and pos- 
sessions, its buildings and its stores, and every 
individual of it retire to the occupations of pri- 
vate life. The China trade alone, could not sup- 
port the expellees of the Charter. His Majesty’s 
'Ministers could not have seriously reflected on 
the number of seamen supplied to the navy by 
East-India shipping. — He adverted to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when not more than six ships 
sailed to India ; and to. their present number, a 
number which supplies an average of 7400 seamen 
for the navy, exclusive ol' L.iscars. He con- 
ceived they had an unquestionable claim on 
government for the value of their freehold in 
India, which they enjoyed by a right as firm 
and unshaken as any freehold which could be 
held in this country. 

Mr. R. Grunt rose and said : 

Mr. Chairman, — Encouraged by the invitation 
which you have held out to the individual pro- 
prietors, to take a part in this discussion, 1 ven- 
ture to offer myself, not with any purpose of 
entering into a detailed consideration of the par- 
ticular measure respecting the outports, which 
has been the immediate occasion of calling Os 
together, for that subject will better be discussed 
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on a future day:, but i)(( 'order to express my 
wnprise at the singular letter with which we 
have been favoured by one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers ; a‘*1etter, in which they are pleased 
explicitly to inform us, that they have every 
disposition to honor us with a free and unreserved 
communication of their sentiments^ but are not 
at all disposed to communicate their arguments. 

, The question. Sir, to which wc are reduced by 
this letter, is indeed one of the utmost serious, 
ness and importance. It is no other than this : 
whether the Company shall throw themselves on 
the justice of parliament and of the nation, in a 
contest with His Majesty’s executive government; 
or whether all the political interests of India, and 
of England, as connected with India, shall be 
made the subject of commercial experiment ? 

Surprised as I am with the tone of the Minis* 
ter’s letter, I profess myself still more astonished 
at the matter. Wc are there told that, unless 
we accede to the measure proposed, it will be 
open to the consideration and decision of parlia- 
ment, whether the political interests involved in 
the government of India, cannot be efiectually 
provided for under some other system of admi- 
nistration than the present. Open to the consi- 
deration and decision of parliament ! I thought. 
Sir, that parliament liad considered and decided 
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the question long agO. I have always of late 
understood it to be the general opinion of the 
government, the parliament, ahd the nation, 
that the system of the Company was in every 
view the most eligible organ fur the management 
of the great and complicated interests in ques- 
tion. But I suppose this annunciation of Minis- 
ters to be a sort of commentary on a sentiment 
in the former letter of Lord Buckinghamshire ; 
where he states that, although it be expedient to 
leave the government of India in the hands of 
the Company, yet there is a Mmit to that expe- 
diency. Now, Sir, as I have ever understood 
that the expediency of the system in the con- 
templation of Ministers respected the people of 
India at least as much as the nation at home, 1 
can translate the proposition of Lord Bucking- 
hamshire only into this, that there is a limit to 
the expediency of governing well there is a 
limit to the care and attention which we are 
bound to bestow on the security and welfare of 
the immense population conhded to our manage- 
ment. And what. Sir, is that limit ? Ine 
commercial convenience of the outports.— True, 
we are under the most solemn obligation to con- 
duct with vigilance and fidelity the adminis- 
tration of that vast empire : but, imperative, 
sacred, and indispensable as this obligation is, 

o 
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9fg shall be too strict^ too zealous in our con< 
fjtr^otioo of it> if, in the prosecution of our 
object, we compel a vessel which has cleared 
putwards from Bristol, to discharge her homCr 
Ward cargo in the Thames. Thus do ministers 
weigh the Ifdger-boobs of the outports against 
great Chatter of the rights and happiness of 
^fty millions of men Jfiphuse.J 
, pisclaiming, Sir, as I have once already done, 
gny discussion at the present moment respecting 
the admittance of the outports into the import* 
trade of India, I will yet Just ask, whether, con- 
aidering this, not as an individual and insulated 
measure, but in connexion with past events, the 
Company have no solid ground of objection 
against it ? Have the Company no ground of 
objection against it, as being one further step in 
that series of progressive encroachments, which 
haye for some years been taking place on^ their 
privileges ? Have they no right, without reference 
to this specific development of the general prin- 
ciple, to resist it on the ground that* if they do 
not make a stand somewhere, they will lose all ? 

There was a period, when the 
Company were compelled to contend with Go.> 
;vemmeat for all their privtle^s, commercial and 
political. That attack on them tailed; and it 
almost seems as if Ministers had converted the 
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siege into a blockatie. First, we Were obliged to 
provide a quantity of extra-tonnftge for the ipdl- 
viduals : — ^then, the ttade was to be thrown open 
to private ships : then, the outpotts were to b6 
admitted ihto theexport-tradej— noW the outpottk 
are to be admitted into the itnport-trade. Add 
I beg le'ive to observe, that I mention these, abt 
as encroachments on our cottimercial privile^i^ 
though even in that view they might Well Bittf 
remark ; but as encroachments on the tesburees 
of the Company, and as therefore more and more 
trenching on that fund, on which the Company 
must rely for the due discharge of their political 
duties. If we are to judge, according to the 
rule of all worldly wisdom, from the past to the 
future, is it possible to doubt what will be the 
next step ? According to the present intention, 
the free traders are to conduct their concerbl, 
subject to the regulations of the looAl govern- 
ments of India, and- they are to be completely 
debarred from the trade of China. Cah tKere 
be a doubt that their next attack will be on drese 
obstacles ? To do them justice, they make no 
secret of their wishes. And the impfOseriptible 
right of Britons to it frdd trade, comrnbrcial 
liberty, the right Of locottofion, all IhdSd topios 
oh which the adlrodlfes of the private traders 
are apt to dilate, somewhat more extravagantly 

o 2 * 
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than wisely, will be exactly as good then as at* 
the present hour. 

1 do not mean to insinuate that the Govern< 
ment,>-^d I would observe that, by that term, 
I do not mean this or that Government, but the 
National Government,—-entenain a deliberate and 
systematic design of annihilating the Company. 
But it is in the nature of things. It is in the 
nature of power to be encroaching and aggressive. 
And if this train of consecutive aggressions is to 
continue, it is too easy to perceive what will be its 
termination. Left in possession of all our poli> 
tical functions, but stripped one by one, of all 
the means and facilities which we possess for the 
exercise of those functions, we shall at length le 
compelled to resign every thing without a strug- 
gle, and shall then have the comfort of being 
told that it is a voluntary surrender. The edifice 
will be permitted to remain entire and untouch- 
ed; no hostile hand ostensibly stretched out 
agsunst it ; no warlike engine threatenmg its 
walls; but, in the mean time, it is gradually 
undermined, and, whfsn it collapses with a great 
ruin, it willbesmd to -have fallen by its own 
weight. The familiar but lively and happy il- 
lustration employed by a great departed orator 
in Parhament^ may be applied to this subject ; 
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w^tiall be checkmat'ed with all our pieces on 
the board.-— 

1 cannot help thinking, Sir, that, in the 
present crisis, it would be well to remind Minis-> 
ters and the public, of the services which the 
Company have rendered both to this countiy 
and to India. On this head, indeed, the greatest 
misrepresentations prevail. That such services 
have, in fact, been rendered, not one of your 
antagonists ventures to deny ; but it is not un- 
commonly insinuated in the publications which 
have appeared against >130, that they were the 
result of accident, or that the merit of them 
exclusively belongs to the enlightened men 
whom you have chanced to employ. The Com- 
pany, in the mean time, are charged with 
having no concern for the interests, either of 
ttfreif country or of their subjects, with being 
wholly absorbed in selfish regard for their ad- 
vantage. 

If it be indeed true, that the Company are 
occupied solely by an attachment to their own 
interests, I yet do not know 4hat the advocates 
of free trade are exactly the persons the best 
authorised to reproach them with that failing. 
I am by no means persuaded, that the mo*> 
tives by which those gentlemen are actuated 
are of a much more exalted vaS}3X%<^{Applause,) 
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Is it, however, the fact, that the Company 
no claims on the gratitude either of their country 
or of their subjects? Let history answer that 
question. I regret->-l do not palHate—the dis- 
orders which, in some instances, took place at 
the commencement of their government as a ter- 
ritorial power. Those were disorders, however, 
naturally incident to a recent acquisition of do- 
minion, especially to an acquisition accompanied 
by the strongest individual temptations; and 
they were, as soon as possible, corrected by the 
Company at home. Bilt, while these misdeeds, 
whatever they were, are, on every occasion, 
studiously trumpeted forth, the eminent services 
rendered by the Company, both to this country 
and to that, are completely overlooked, or are 
ascribed to any other cause than good intention. 
Why, Sir, when, about the time of the civih 
commotions in England, th% Indo-British trade, 
from the effect of those troubles, was for near 
thirty years in hourly danger of annihilation ; — 
when, at other periods, both anterior and subse- 
quent, that trade was in hourly danger of ex- 
tinction from the formidable malice of European 
rivals;— -when It weathered those storms by 
exertions of fortitude and perseverance unparal- 
leled in the commercial annals of the world j— * 
do the Company, who conducted it, deserve no 
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credit for their management and public spirit? 
When the Indo-!^tish settlements were, for 
twenty years together, engaged in an arduons 
struggle iftrith the hostility of France, and that 
hostility directed by some of the ablest public 
functionaries, civil and military, that France has 
ever produced; when they endured through 
that dreadful season ; when they not only en- 
dured through it, but, having entered it as a set 
of comparatively insignificant ports, emerged 
from it an empire ; do the counsels and conduct 
of the Company, who supplied the means of 
these achievements, de*serve no praise for the 
result ? 'fhen, — as to the inhabitants of India, 
—when Lord Clive repaired to that country, for 
the second time, as a governor,— when he went 
out in the character, no longer of a soldier, but 
of a pacificator, — to check irregularities, to re- 
form abuses, to consolidate the dominions ac- 
quired, and to secure the rights and welfare of 
the natives,— did he undertake this important 
service by accident, or was he expressly delegated 
to it by the votes of a triumphant majority of 
this very court ? When, afterwards, the same 
illustrious man, — and the incident deserves no- 
tice, as not wanting applicability to some parts 
of the present discussion,— sensible of the irre- 
gularities and atrocities committed by the fiee 
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traders up Ihc country, and anxious to hush the 
groans of the suffering natives, chased the whole 
tribe of those oppressors to Calcutta ; — ^was this 
act purely the-emanation of his own gi%at mindj 
or do your records exhibit the precise instructions 
which he had received from the Company at 
home for the accoinj/iishiiient of the reformation 
in question ? 1 cannot help mentioning another 

illustrious and revered name, a name dear (I 
doubt not) to every individual present. AVhen 
L)id Cornwallis adopted the nieasUic of the 
perpetual settlement, — and though there still 
subsist some differences of opinion respecting 
the policy of that mea ure, lliore never wa re two 
opinions as to its magnanimity, did he act by 
chance, or entirely from himself, or are not the 
express instructions of the Comj)aiiy on rec(>rd, 
in which they enjoin on him the lull application 
ot his corrpiehenjivc judgment, with the view of 
ameliorating the conviuion of the natives in that 
very reaped ? All hese laws and regulations, 
uiderthc protection of which the natives repose, 
—which sc cure to Ih m a pure administration of 
justice, a Ire. -loni hum European competition in 
the purel'.asc and management of land, a tran- 
quil enjoyment of their property, — the Magna 
Charta, as they may he called, and Hill of Rights 
of the population of llindostan,— did they spring 
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up spontaneously, did the servants of the Com- 
pany call them from the ground by a stamp of 
the foot ?— or are your voluminous records preg- 
nant with evidence to shew, that the principles 
of all those improvements had been the previous 
subjects of your deep and anxious deliberation, of 
your minute and positive orders ? 

I have the firmest belief, Sir, in the capabilities 
of individual energy to effect mighty things. 
But, at the same time, it is plain that a publK 
functionary can accomplish little, unless he is 
countenanced and supported by his principals. 
The great men to whom I have alluded, acted 
greatly, hut whence did they acquire their first 
movement ? — whence was derived the first im- 
pulse of their gteat actions ? Why, Sir, from 
within these very walls which are now decorated 
with their effigies. You have a right to conse- 
crate their dead renown ; for you formed their 
living greatness -^{Applause.) 

The question then recurs. Sir j Is all this sys- 
tem of establishments, the fruit of so much la- 
bour, achieved by so much solicitude, matured 

£ 

* The wall of the room in which the Conrt of Proprietors 
meet has niches, in which are placed the statoes of lA>rd 
Clive, Lord Cornwallis, Su Eyre Coote, and other eminSnt 


men. 
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by time, justified by experience, to be made the 
sport of a commercial experiment ? Grant all 
the commercial arguments of our opponents; 
bu is it possible not to see that a commercial 
measure may lead to the most fatal political con- 
sequences? That such is the strong infallible 
tende uy of the particular measure before us, is 
cleaily proved in the correspondence of the Di- 
rectors with the Government, — proved by ar- 
guments, to which the Government refuse an 
answer. It menaces the subversion of the con- 
stitution of India; and, permit me to add, by no 
very remote conicquence, the subtersion of that 
of England also. 

It is curious to observe. Sir, how differently 
men estimate the evil of polilicdl changes in tins 
country and in India In England we have a 
constitution which is the work of ages, and the 
wonder of the w'orld. For this constitution w'e 
glory in chcri-hing even a bigotted attachment, 
and if any innovate: proposes ft;r our adoption a 
measuie which app''>’b to touch its fuudaniCntal 
principle', we hear him no f-iigei c’v, 

away with y-iir c imeic'al t ulations ! wc 
‘'cannot afleJ such an cxpcinent! Kolumiis 
le^a Aiv’lur nit'll i !" Tbm wo all act — and 
VfC act well. But what, mcanlimo is our con- 
duct respecting India? There, also, is a con- 
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stitntion, the slow creation of years ; a consti- 
tution which ha» not, indeed, attained theoieti- 
cal periection, — perhaps not even all the practi- 
cal pcrlection of which it is capable, — I am not 
competent to jud'^e of that, — but ot which I will 
yet be bold to sa\ , that, considering the peculiar 
ciicuiii ranees of the country ; considering the 
njiuie m 1 poi't'cal capac ty of the natives; con- 
sidtiii g the re’ I lu.i-, subsisting between tie 
tw 1 c .,Ks, it is sc'rcely a less wonderful 
W'oifv, scaiccl^ a 1< 1. int achiovemenS than 

the iJiitidi c( ') * full n I'sen. Yet when we ob- 

. • 

to ^ iiino^atiou pio^io'^rcl by ministers, on 
the (ijini t'>al u ’ PI p'obably ufiect the vitals 
of tlii> coii ♦ till ihi j a.e • I'-a'.eP gravely to 
assiiK' ii> at our apprth nsion^ are piobahbf 
unluur c]v.( , «.iu] nv aio c aiqcd \viih a spint ol 
taj tU)U,m ss, eontun anrl \v ar, btiauio, in a 
case w men is io>.v>'i U Iv r uc of ] te rnd derth to 
the nd’ncs ol iL, dcs. p, Vvc retu'br to be put off 
With reiii v!ics nd CL*jCctuial ^afe- 

gaaiJs — ^ V/4/S, ). 

Amidst the piovuv^d wit, SIi, which ha<J, 
duiini» the CO r e ot tL*s contiovrrsy, been 
pointed a^*ii 1 t the Co^vp^ny, I la\e lound it 
said, thu ull t!)e icas >niii js of that boay resolve 
themscivs.s into an argu nent ad inisn icoj diam^ 
•—an address to the compassion ot tUe public. 

£ 2 
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One of these reasonings ad misericordiam you 
have heard trom a gentleman below me ( .VI r. 
Thirlwal), and I would ask whether it contained 
nothing of an impressive nature,— nothing to 
touch the feelings of humanity ? For iny own 
part, without tlie hope and without the desire of 
rivalling the ingenious mirth to which I Jrive 
alluded, I will say, not wittily, but gia\e!), that 
were I to address the public on the present sub- 
ject, mine should be an argument ad misericor- 
diam. It should be an appeal to their compas- 
sionate feelings: — but to their compassionate 
feelings not in b^-half of the Company, however 
likely to be ruined by adventurers j nor in 
behalf of adventurers, however likely to ruin 
themselves— 'mine should be an appeal to the 
compassion of the people of England in favour 
of the people of India. I would earnestly re- 
mind them that a system in which the welfare 
and happiness of Ilindostan, in a jvolilical point 
ofvivw, are essential./ bound up, a .system ad- 
nuU..d to have this character (for never let that 
be forgotten) on all hands, may, b/ the rage of 
commercial spec'datio be utterly jmllcd to 
pieces in a few years. I would intrcal that, in 
their anxiety to settle the discontents of a com- 
paratively small number of persons at 'i jk e, they 
would not run the n k of unsettling the content 
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and tranquillity of the immense population de- 
pendent on them in India. I would beseech 
them not to be more swayed by the din and tu- 
mult which pervades a small part of their own 
country, than by the profound and uncomplain- 
ing stillness which reigns throughout that vast 
continent. I w ould implore them to do by the 
people of India as they would do by themselves; 
and then I have not the smallest doubt of the 
result. — (Long and reiterated applause.) 

Mr. Smith (the Bank Director) was of opinion, 
that the most advisable proceeding in the present 
stage of the business would be, to adopt the sen- 
timents of the Chairman, and adjourn to an early 
period. 

The Chairman signified his concurrence. 

Mr. Kcnnard Smith moved, that thanks be 
riven to the Court of Directors, for the firm, 
zei/lous, and vifrilant conduct which they had 
hitherto evinced for the interests of the Proprie- 
tois, concluding with a rc'-olution of adjourn- 
ment to the 19th instant. 

Mr. Lett is requested, that the Resolutions of 
the General Court of the 5th of May last might 
be read. (No. XIV. Appendix.) 

Mr. Risily thought the document just read, 
of such importance as to require the most exten- 
sive circulation, and enquired whether, in the 
discussion with Ministers, they had been given to 
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understand that a modification, wiili respect ter 
exporting the produce of this country, would be 
admitted ? — and was answered by 

The Chairman, that the Charter of 1793 per- 
mitted an annual exportation of that sort, to the 
extent of 3000 tons, which extent had never been 
taken advantage of, the exports principally con- 
sisting of wines, which were not the manufac- 
ture of this country — at least he hoped not! — (A 
litu»h.) 

The motion of thanks and adjournment being 
seconded and put, 

Mr. Jlume, in addixf oing the Clmirman, de- 
clared it was not his original intention to deliver 
any opinion on the present subject, but he was 
induced to depart from that resolution in conse- 
quence of the turn ^Yhieh the discussion had taken. 
—He objected to uniting a vote of tiianJiS to the 
Directors with the resolution of adjoisnment — 
he had not entirely made up his mind whether 
i". . ;• dcsei ved praise ••r censure. From many ob- 
servHtioi'S which had iicen matic, it ajrpeared as if 
the qucslior. \.-as not a relation to the outports 
being admitted l } a .'i.are of th' import trade; 
tivdt question seemed to him to have been entirely 
departed from. The language of Ministers was 
this — you must concede whatew- wc think 
necessary, or your Charter will not be renewed. 
Ic had been stated in the Hou:c of Commons 
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by the late Mr. Perceval, tljat certain prelimU 
naries had been agreed upon between the Oovern* 
ment and the Com|)aiiy. The Court of Direc- 
tors. had calk'd upon Ministers for their decided 
answer — an answer had b^cn returned which he 
certainly could not dkapprovc. Tiic true ques- 
tion is this, — 'vill the Company consent to the 
trade being thiown open ? in that case Govern- 
ment, it is suppo'ctl, will not interfere in the 
interior administration of India. Ought the port 
ol London, in th's general state of commercial 
p:o ation, to enjov pnvilege.s w'hich no other port 
}><» s s ed .? 1 he Cj'iipany’s right to a trade in 
India vvis lounded on a sttitute of Parliament, 
Iv, »vhi 11 tie duration of the right was limited* 
■ ' point, the Ministers he thought had 
h 'C ’)iivC'o s a proper rub. Without con- 
V .. 0 ud his positions, he admired the 

I . , n V >. , ii'ieman wlio '^ixike last (Mr. 

:v 'i a.p', 'od liop^il to bo gratilied with many 
I 1 . ol , .s -,)v -..hcs. lie was sensible that he 
Oi s )' ! .I'l wandeied from the subject (hear, 
rti'iu), w lull was not much a matter of surpri..c% 
0 f t mod <>cnerally to have been lost siglit ol-— 
he ’..IS of opinion as the discussion was to be ad- 
jo inied, so might the vote ol thanks. — Here were 
loud cries of (fuestion^ {luistion, when the 
Chaiminn rajiieUed, that as much praise had 
been so handsomely bestmved on the Directors^ it 
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waf hut fair to hear what might be aUeJged 
against thetni it was trite policy to hear both 
sides of a question^yrhen 

Mr. Hume resumed— -by asking whether the 
trade to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, had 
afforded sufficient means for paying their divi- 
dends f Was it proper, was it prudent then to 
quarrel with Ministers about a trade which be was 
prepared to prove had for the last fifteen years 
produced nothing or next to nothing ? He was 
not prepared so say whether the Directors de- 
served praise or not ; he wished for time to 
consider that point, and might perhaps at their 
next meeting, be equally disposed with any other 
gentleman to support a vote of thanks; and with 
respect to other points introduced into the pie^ent 
discussion, hi. opinion was, they should be re- 
served for the consideration of Parliament and 
the Ministers. 

Mr. Grant (a Director) said he did not lisc 
to contend for the vote of approbation that had 
been proposed. He had no wish (and he was 
sure the gentleman behind the bar had no wish) 
to carry the Proiwietors in this respect, filrther 
than their own spontaneons judgment should in- 
cline them to go. But though it had not been 
his intention, nor he beHeved the intention of 
the Directors in general, to offer any opinions 
to the Proprietors on that day, the speech of the 
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honourable gentleman, who had just sat dovrn 
(Mr. Hume), called for some <(bsei'v^tion. Tho 
honourable gentleman had assumed that the 
question before tlje Proprietors .was, whether 
they should agree to the proposition of Minis- 
ters respecting the outports ? Mr. Grant said 
there was no such question submitted to the 
Court. The Proprietors had been called toge- 
ther on that day, in order to be made acquainted 
with .the further cor espondence which had ta- 
ken place between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Court of Directors, and not to produce any 
immediate question on the matter of that cor- 
respondence, but that the Proprietors, after 
having had sin opportunity of fully considering 
it, should determine on the time proper to be 
taken fbi the consideration of it, and tlie day on 
which they should meet again. The only ques- 
. '-n, in short, before the Court, was the motion 
I'cntiy made for approving the conduct of the 
Directors. But the honourable gentleman, fol- 
' oving bis erroneous assumption, had gone on 
to argue, as if the question respecting the out- 
ports were a detached insulated question that 
might be settled without affedting other great 
parts of the Indian system. He had supposed 
indeed, that the object really in dispute, between 
Government and the Company, was the Indian 
Trade, In both these assumptions the hunora- 
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blc gentleman ,was mt&kiken. It was not the 
trade with India^ as such, for which the Company 
chiefly contended. That trade it was admitted had 
been of late years no great object of profit. The 
Company resiated the importation of Indian 
commodities to the outports, because they ap- 
prehended, with great reason, that the conse- 
quence would be the smuggling of tea to a large 
extent, in violation of the Company’s China 
monopoly. .<\nd the loss that would hence 
ensue, was not to be contemplated merely as 
commercial loss. The China tiadc was the 
source ot the profit which enabled the Company 
to pay their dividend, and on the payment of 
the dividend depended the subsistence of the 
Company in a state fit for the performance of 
the high political functions assigned to them. 
The admission, of the imports from India to the 
outports of England, therefore, involves the po- 
litical existence of the Company as administrators 
of the Indian empire. If the honourable gentle- 
man had perused the pjinted papers with the 
least attt.mtion, he would have found that this 
was tuc aigument of the Company. 

The houorabl6 gentleman had also assumed, 
that I'l'i DIrectori had demanded a categorical 
answer from Il:s Maji. sty’s Ministers on the grand 
f iiestion. Tins was another mista’re. They 
had only asked for the informations on which 
Ministers bad been induced to declare in fav our 
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of the outports, and for the wh<^le detail of the 
plan which they had formed for the government 
of British India. 

In asking for these things they had asked for 
nothing new. In t^e settlement of the Charter 
of 1793, the eminent men who conducted 
the national affairs at that time, communU 
cated to the Court of Directors not only the 
details of their own plan, but the demands of 
British manufacturers and other persons hos- 
tile to the privileges of the Company, with 
the arguments used by those parties. ITiis 
was what the Directors had now asked. They 
were told that the discussions between the mer- 
chants claiming the right of importing to the 
outports and Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, were 
carried on viva voce ; but it might be presumed, 
that some minutes of conversations so important 
might have been taken. 

The honorable gentleman had thought fit to 
censuie the Court for meddling with the topic of 
the Biitibh constitution, in their correspondence 
with the King’s Ministeis. This was a strange 
accusation. Was not every subject of this free 
country interested In the constitution, and en- 
titled to contend for the care of it in all public 
measures? Were not the Company, and the 
whole nation, deeply concerned in maintaining 

F 2 
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tile Cohstitution ih its vigour and purity ? And' 
the Directors, as acting fofe tHe ^mpany, and' 
as free men, having a stake in th(^ country, were' 
fuify warranted to express tlieir solicitude on the 
subject, whbn it was so evidesitly and greatly con- 
cerned* 

'Mr. Grant added, that befoie he sat down, 
he wished to say a word on the present slate of 
the negociation. Ilis Majesty^s Ministers had 
declared a wish to discuss, in the most full, 
free, and candid manner, all depending points. 
Ihe Court of Directors had, on their part, amply 
stated their reasons for'evoy position they ad- 
vanced; but be must take leave to say, the 
Board of Commissioners bad not answered those 
Arguments— -instead of leturning arguments, they 
had given only decisions. But if any one thing 
was now essential, it was a clear and thorough 
understanding between the parties : — • this was 
proper for the sake of the public, and due to the 
Proprietors of India stock, whose all was at slake. 
This was what the Dircctots all along aimed 
at; what they still wished , and following' up 
the subject with a spirit of conciliation, it would 
be no fault of their’s, if the desired information 
were iibt obtained, and every thing satisfactorily 
adjusted at last. C Applause^} 

Mr. was desirous that the adjourn- 

inent should be only for a week— -The question 
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turned on this point, whether the regulations prok 
posed by Government would benefit the popula* 
tibn of India and Great Britain ?— The greater 
delay in their exertions, he considered the greater 
danger would accrue. In political controverqr, 
prudence should sometimes take the precedence 
of generosity. On this principle, therefore, he* 
should wish the last letter of Lord Buckingham-' 
shiic to be the last ministerial document on theif 
table, as it was certainly the weakest—it was not' 
the letter of a statesman — it wa<!, when analized,' 
ahsolutc nonsense. He wished an adjournment 
for one w eek, and confidently trusted that they 
would zealously exert themselves^ individually' 
and collective!}, to frustrate all invasion upoit^ 
their chartered rights. 

After various observations as to fixing the day 
of adjournment. 

The Chairman stated, that although the Di- 
rectors were desirous of meeting the widies of 
the Propi ictors in every respect, he considered, 
that as various meetings of ship owners, ship 
iiuiiders, merchants, and others deeply concerned 
in the present question, were to be held in the 
course of next week, the origindlday for adjourn* 
m^nt v^ould be the most convenient and advi- 
sable. He informed the Proprietors, that' 

Id misters had been applied to, for the reasons^ 
Tthich had induced them to depatt from thosi 
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rooted plans they had formerly adopted them- 
ae]ves4 That great statesman,' the late Lord 
Melville, was decidedly of opinion, that every 
article of India trade should be lodged in the 
warehouses of the Company, and sold in that 
room. (No. XII, Appendix.) — On this point he 
had the entire and unequivocal concurrence of 
liis illustrious colleague, Mr. Pitt. That their 
goods should be brought into the port of London, 
was a fundamental article in the political and 
commercial creed of the East-India Company. 
(Hear! hear! hear !) — It seems strange, in- 
deed, tor any man to say that he is not concern- 
ed in supporting his own i jghts— -w hat can be 
meant by Ministers having given the Directors a 
proper rub ? What ! is not an Englishman to 
maintain his own rights ? Is he not to speak his 
opinion honestly and frankly in his own cause ? 
This is the birthiight of an Englishman, and 
God forbid it should ever be wrested from him— 
it was a right he would give up to no Ministers, 
llu' Court of Diiectors had asked them, the 
reasons of changing their former sentiments and 
resolutions? they (the ‘Proprietors) pci haps might 
be persuaded or convinced by them. It should be 
distinctly understood, that the Directors are not 
desirous ot restraining the exports to the poit of 
London, but of confining the impoits to it, as a 
measure of vital consequence to the very existenga. 
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of the Company.. The profits upon the trade 
certainly had been lessened, but this was owing 
to captures an^ shipwreck : — but, will the out- 
ports be moreQxempt from such disasters than 
the Company ? The profits must naturally .fluc- 
tuate upon all commercial undertakings. {'Fhe 
Chairman here alluded to an opinion given by 
Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons on 
a former occasion. No. XIIT. Appendix.) The 
Court of Directors were not anxious for a vote 
of thanks, but to deserve one. He had the 
highest opinion of His Majesty's Ministers as 
individuals ; but this should not induce him to 
sacrifice to them one iota of his duty or of the 
Company’s rights. 

Mr. Alderman Atlins could wish to hear how 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. Hume) would an- 
swer the arguments of the Chairman 5 he was 
convinced that they were not to be answered. 
If the question was that of opposing the interests 
of the Company to those of the Country, there 
was not a single Proprietor that would hesitate 
between the duty and the sacrifice— there was no 
such collision of interests— the question was, 
whether the interests of 'the Company should be 
sacrificed, not to those of the Country but fo 
popular mistake, to the delusion of experiment, 
to the cravings of speculation. One establish- 
'ment for the protection of the trade and shipping 
alone for the port of London, had cost ba-=. 
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million of mopey ; millions had been expended 
,iipon others — raoije than 30^00 persons wer,e 
employed in these establishmcnts-^if ^hc exclu- 
sive trade is done away, these i^st all be driven 
fix>m their wonted habits of indiistry, to see);, as 
they best could, a precarious subsistence — “ You 
take away their life if you do take away the 
means whereby they live." It cannot be for- 
gotten too, that the Company had furnish- 
ed Government with 2Q,CXX> tons of ship- 
ping, amounting to fourteen sail, to whose as- 
sistance in a great measure the splendid victory 
over the Dutch at Camperdown may be attri- 
buted. — Could Government look to divided in- 
terests, scattered property, and unequal ship- 
ping, for so desirable an aid in future emergen- 
cies? It was much to be lamented that any 
shade of difference should exist on the question 
of adjoqrnment, and on that account he could 
wish it were separated from the motion of 
thanks. « 

Mr. Hump (in explanaticr') considered his 
opinion had been so guardedly expressed, as 
not to be thought imputing blame ,to tlw 
JJKrectors. If any loss should be sustained by 
(he ipeasures of Government, tluy are bound to 
^ive f mp}e remuneration. 

After a few words the motion of Thanks was 
united to that of Adjournment, 'icitfi ’one dissen* 
voice, that of J^r. Hume. 
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At a Secret Committee of Correiponience^ thtt fftih 
November, 1812# 

The Chairman repoi^ted to the Committeei that he ^ 
and the Deputy Chairman had this morning a cott(S$^ 
rence with the President of the Board q£ C^missipn- 
ersy on the subject ptTijjhe Renewal of the Company^a 
Chcirter, at which his iLordship declared it to be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Ministers) not to abandoa 
the proposition they had made^ for allowing a direct 
trade between India and the outpo»*ts of the United 
Kingdom ; but that the proposition might be modified^ 
by confining the ports to which ships shall be allowed 
to import goods from IndiU) to a number less than that 
to which the Warehousing Act now extends. Lord 
Buckingliamshire) however, was desirous^ before re^ 
suming the cortespondence relating to it, that the 
Committee of Con espondence should hold a conference 
\\ ith Lord Liverpool and himself upon the subject. 

The Chairman further stated, that, in reply to 
Lord Bucking hamshirC) the Deputy Chairman and 
Iiiinseir declined making any observation at present, 
blit staled their intention to communicate the substance 
of h IS Lordship’s remaiks to the Committee of Corres« 
pondence, and also expressed their that the 

Committee miglithave the honour of waiting upon hia 
Loidship, previously to the propcsi^ conference with 
I.ord Liverpool) to which Lord Buckinghamshire con- 
sented. 

The Committee, in conse^ence, resolved to 
scmble at eleven o’clock on Tuesday neitt, for thd^ 
puipose of deliberating upon the sufc^ect of Ae above 
communication) previously to waning upon Lord 
Buckinghamshire) at the hour of two oO that day. 
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hetter fptn the Chairman aid Chairman to 

the Sight Hmorafde the Eariyf Buffhmghamshire. 

East-India Hmiefiith November^ 1812 . 

My Lord, 

We have the honor to acquaint your Lord- 
•Mpi that we have couimunicated to a Secret Com- 
BtUtte of Correspondeoce the substance of the coA" 
versation uhich wo had yesterday the honour of hold- 
ing with your Lordship, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Sul- 
livan, and in which it was notified to us, that the opi- 
nion of His Majesty’s Government remains unaltered, 
regarding the expediency of npt confining the import 
tirade from the^ East-Indics to tbo port of London. 

The Committee received this communication wi<^ 
the deepest concern and regret, its Members unani- 
rooukly concurring with os in opinion, that should the 
proppsed extetision of the trade, even to a small num- 
ber tk the outports of the kingdom, bo sanctioned by 
the Legislature, the measure will be highly prejudicial 
to the public reveuoe, injurious to the Kast-lndia Com- 
pany, and detrimental to the prosperity of the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, traders, and other numerous 
bodies interested in the commerce with India, as now 
carried on through the channel of the river Thames. 
The Committee being still desirous of an opportunity 
of renewing their representations to your Lordship 
upon this important question, before any communica- 
tion is made to the Court on the subject, have d 11*00 ted 
us to request the honor of a conference with your 
XArdsii^p for tliat purpose. Should it be perfecliy 
qpnvemeiit to your Lordship to receive the Deputation 
on Tuesday, next, <at two o’clock, wc shall be able to 
lay the result of the couference before the Court on 
the following day. 

li\Jeiiavc the honour to be, my Lord. 

' ^Xonr Lordsbip’a most obedient hmHile servants, 
^Signed/ Hugh Ihous, 

RoAtRT Thorhton. 

The Right Hon. the Elarl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. IScc. &c. 
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No. III. 

• tatter from tke Sight Honorable the Earl of Suckings 

]hm^hiro to the Chairman. 

% 

Sir, India Boards 2^th Ncwember^ 1819. 

I h^d tb^ h^nor of receiving yoor letter of this 
day, proposing that the Secret Comuiittee of Correa**, 
poodence should wajt upon me at this Qoard on Tui^ 
day next. 

I bhall be happy to have the honor of seeing tb^ ; 
but as I am desirous that Lord Liverpool, and other 
Members of the Board, should be present af the inter- 
view, and as I find that twelve o^clock will be more con- 
venient to them ths^ two, you will, f hope, have no 
objection to make the appointment for the fomier 
hour, 

I have the honor to be 
Your most obedieut and faithful humble 

Buckinchamsuirb. 


Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 
&c. &c. &c« 


No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Pireciorsj hdd on IVednesday^ the 
2d December 1819. 

The Chairman acquainted the Couri, that a meeting 
took place yesterday, at the Board, between several 
of His Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, upon the subjeet^of the renewal of the Com- 
pany ’sex elusive privileges, when it was agreed, that no 
minutes should be then taken, in order to afford the most 
.j^l^eserved mode of e^rrylng on the discussion ; at the 
'^pclusion'of which it was ufuierstood, that His Ma- 
jeitjj’s Ministers would eommuTiicate, in writing, tlieir 
sentiments upon the whole of liie subject. 

G 2 
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No. V. 

jlt a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday,- the 
I5th December 1812. ■ 

Minutes of the 2d instant were read and approved. 
The Chairman stated « that two conferences between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and the Coounittee of Corres- 
pondence bad taken place since tlic 2d instant, vtx. 
on the 8th and 12th instant, but that he had nothing 
further to communicate to the Court in consequence. 


No. VI. 

jit a Secret Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, 
' the I6th December 1812. 

The Court adverting to the statement which the 
Chairman had, with their approbation, made to the 
''General Court to-day, as to the late conferences with 
His Majesty’s Ministers, upon the subject of renewing 
the Company's exciu&ivo privileges, and this Court 
deeming it a proper mark of respect to His Majesty’s 
Minbters, that they should be apprized of the same as 
early as possible^ 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman were requested 
to wait on the President of the Board of Commission- 
ers for the Aifoirs of India to-morrow, to communicate 
to his Lordsnip what had passed in the General Court 
this day, and to state to his Lordship, that the Court 
of Directors continue decidedly to entertain the opi- 
nion which they have formerly expressed to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as to the ruinous consequences of 
admitting the imports from India to the outports of 
ttus kingdom. 



No. VII. 


At fijSbemt Court of Directors, held on JFHdayfAlk 
iSth December 1812, 


The Court having resolved itself into a ComniStee 
•f the Whole Court, 
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And being resumed, the following report from the 
Committee of the Whole Court was read : 

“ The Committee taking into ronsideration the pre« 
“ srnt state of the negociation witli U:s Majestv’s Mi- 
nisters for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
** privileges, deem it to be highly important, that the 
« sentiments of (he Court of Directors, upon the pro* 
** position brought forward for admitting the imports 
** from India to thcoutports of this kingdom, should 
** be unequivocally known.” 

“ The Committee therefore recommend to the Court 
to pass a resolution, stating that the proposition iii 
** question is, for various reasons already set forth in 
the Court’s writings, pregnant with, ruin to tha af- 
** fairs of the Companv, inasmuclj as it would* render 
them incapable of perfurming the functions allotted 
to them, us well in their commercial as in their 
** political capacity, and that the Court cannot there- 
fore, consistently witli their duty to their Consti- 
** tuents, recommend to them the adoption of such a 
“ proposition.” 

And it was, on the question, 

Jfesohed f/nanimouslj/. That this Court apprqve the 
said report. 

And the Chairman and Deputy Chairman re- 
quested to wait on tlie Right Honorable the iY^deiit . 
of the Board of (Commissioners for the Adairs of India, 
and to communicate to Ills Lordship the above pro- 
ceedings of this day. 


No. VUI. 

jit a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesdey^ the 
22d Dicember 1 8 12. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that in olic- 
dience to their resolution of the IStli iiislaiit, the I>e- 
puty and himself, on Saturday last, nmited on the 
Right Honorable the President of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Adairs of India, w itli it copy of the 
minutes of the Secret Couit of the ISth instant. 
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No. IX. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck^ 
• inghamshire to the Chairman and Dep^tif Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 

Gentlemen^ India Boards 24/4 Dec. 181?. 

The conferenced I cid at this Board with 
the Committee of Correspontlencc, having had for 
their object the most unreserved and candid discussions 
upon points of the greatest importance, w^ith respeot 
to the renewal of the EasUlii iia Company’s Chatter, 
und it having been understood that no further steps 
should bo taken upon the subject, until a communica*> 
4iou \uis made by pic, in an official shape, to the 
Court of Directors, it was not without some surprize 
that the copy of llieir resolution of t!ic 1 8th instant 
uw received by His Majesty Go\<»niment, because 
resolution, adopted under such circumstaijces, ap- 
pear to them to hrt\ c for its object **u abrupt termination 
all discussion. 

They cannot, howeveiv consider it the less incum- 
bent upon lh(Mn, through you, as the propt.* ojfinal 
channel, to bring before the Court of Dinotor^the 
princvfHe upon which the opinions I have lo appn/,e 
voii ql have been formed, in order to present to the 
^ropwtorsand the Public a correct view of a subject 
to which so much importance is attached. 

I sliall, therefore, convey to you the sentiments of 
llis Majesty’s Government, precisely in the terms I 
sliould Lave done, if no intiniation had been made of 
the resolution of the Court of Diicctors of the ISth 
instant ; a»id with that object i proceed to inform you, 
that w ith regard to those points, to which the atten- 
tio» of the" Committee: of Correspondence has boon 
chiefly directed at the confereners held at this Board, 
the principle uniformly maintained, as the basis of any 
arrangement for the renewal of the East-India Com. 
piny^s Charter, wz. that thc'^merchants of this country 
as ibUOstuiiiial claim to as tniich liberty of trade as 
5" can enjoy, without injury to other impoitant pa^ 
tioiul interests, cannot be departed from. 
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It was in the hone that the opening of the export 
trade with India to tUe merchants of the city of Lon- 
don and of the outports, whilst the import vra^ con^ 
fined to the port of Ixjndon, might not be found in- 
consistent with this piinciplo, that a disposition was 
felt by tlie Government to propose an uirangement to 
that effect. 

In consequence, however, of the promulgation of 
such an intention, several persons, interested in the 
commerce of the outports, rcpiescnted in the stroilgest 
terms, that the propo.jJ limitation of the import trade 
from India, rondcieJ the extension of no value to 
them ; and they dccij'od thera-ohes prepared to main- 
tain, that tins limitation was not called for by any 
adequate motive uf pul.itc interest. 

They urged thetr claim to an equal participation in 
the geiural tiiida to Tn^lia, and their conviction, that 
the ground npvon vJiieh iho exclusion in favour of idle 
port of London was dofended, 112?. the additional dan- 
ger ol smu!;^ohng, could not bo supported, and they 
were satiofed t'uit the alleged danger might be obviated 
bv Kuuue iv.yi ations. " Ihey also entered largely 
into ihc su*'i# vi ot the China trade, contending strenu- 
ously ag«un*t the renewal of the Company’ exclusive 
Chartei ; and stated their reasons for believing, that 
ineajiiue- mio!it l»e adopted bv which that trade could 
bcopjoed, Without injuty to the iwcrme, and without 
ha/.ai Img the continuance of tiic intercourse with the 
l*nipcroi cl ( Irna’s dominions. 

I’lia import uicc att^iehcd to these representations, 
induced Ills \ Government to revise the ar- 

rangement w I* I h h-fcd been ia contemplation; and al- 
though tl ’V (tixi ii<«i see cause, under all the circum- 
stances healing upon tins question, to alter the opinion 
they had entertained, of the propriety of continuing 
the existing restrictions upont the commercial inter- 
course w'lth China, and of preserving to the Company 
the monopoly of tlio tea trade, they jpvertheless felt, 
lhat the merchants helotiging to the ou||j|pbrts bad esta- 
blished a cla»m against an absolute rcitriv^ioi) of the 
import trade to the port of Lnndom 
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Under t\m impression, I addressed my letter to you 
on the 27th of April ultimo* 

The observations made by the Committee of Cor« 
respondcnce, in their reply of the 29th of the same ' 
month, did not fail to engage the serious attention of 
Ills Majesty’s Government, but after the best examina* 
tion of those ob««rvaiions, aided by all the information 
they liave obtained from the Boards oi Customs and 
Excise, they are not enabled to concur in tiie opinion, 
that tliL proposed extension of the import trade from 
India would be productive of any great increase of 
smuggling, and certainly not to the extent stated by 
the Court of Directors. 

It is conceived, that toe apprehension^^ entcTtained 
on this account might be obviated by various regular* 
tions, such as coniinitig the trade to those ports which 
are, or may be so circumstanced, as to afiord security 
to due collection of the revenue ; by the limita- 
tioh of it to vessels of four hundred tons burthen ; by 
attaching the forieiture of the ship and cargo to the 
discovery of any illicit articles on board ; by an exten- 
sion of the manifest act ; oy ro.>ulations for checking 
the practice of smuggling in the ships of the Company ; 
as well as bv other piovisions, too minute to be entered 
intoat pi^'fcsnt, but w^hich will, of course, be attended 
to, in discussing the details of the subject. 

I am persuaded it will not escape your observation, 
that from obvious considerations, the Enghib Channel 
^must, at ail times, especially in time of peace, afford 
facilities and inducements for smuggling, which do not 
occur etsewhare to the same on account of the 

clandestint; traffic already estaoUshed, and the ready 
coii^niunipation with the opposite shore. 

But, wdth rcspjct to^the whole of this part of the 
question, it is imij0s;^ibl4 to lipne sigbt^of the deep in- 
terest which the Government must feel in the prevention 
of smuggtiogf* The interests of the Company are, no 
doubt^ those of the Government 

ar- still mojiRonCerued : and it cannot be supposed 
that, they w(^Q(| bring forward any proposition which 
appeared likely to endanger a revenue 
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of horn three te (ber nutBoDs ; dr^i$ ffa de&leii- 
tton should uneapeutedly anae, they «Qmd not ^Qwdi- 
»tely take Jfe^rea for applying V remddf. The 
Coo^paoy kfi^ tlwrefote, an ample ground of epAfo* 
dence, not in the dispbaition of Gonernmedt, 
in their etfeeiual co-operation on those pointS} on 

Court of Directors appear to feel the* gf® ™u 
anxiety, and <W vhicb they nrged the» strongest w 
jections to the propoaed airangement. 

The several artiules which may bo hitpdlted from dm 
countries within the limits of the Company’s Chiuter, 
and vrfocfa are charged with aq ad t^wrvdt duty, ah* 
tbnngh, with the exception of Tea, they bear a Vdfy 
smail proportion to the whole of the toocnoo ctdlcetect 
from the trade from India and China, are ueVerthelms 
of aulhcient importance to demand 'the attention at 


Government, as the question may anect the interest 
of the ^st-Indu Company, as Well as those of ti^ 
pubhc revenue. ’ ' 

With this view, it will be necessary to consider whe- 
ther, with respect to some of them, a rated duty 
might not be substituted, and whether regulations may 
not he made for the security of the duty ad nahretH pn 
thoaeai tides which shall continue to be so charged, 
and which, at the same time, shall prevGht their ^ing 
purchased at a price, likely to operate iojurioosiy to 
the roduufacturers of this country. * 

The justice of the observations, respecting the ad- 
ditional number of Europeans that would find their Way 
to India intmnsequence of the extension of the tradjr, 
must be admitted to a certain extent; but it is oibvt^uds 
that this danger would arise foom the extension Of t|m 
export trade ladiaj and would scarcely be leSseneo 
by coufitiing tlie import trade tojthe Port of Lonijkl#. 
Every individnalj duong his residence in India, would 
of course he auhject to the existing regulations of the 
local Governmeatm v - ' 


The situation of Lascars, who arp ocea^OQlliy tjpi* 
ployed in tlie oavigotion of ships fhibi Imfla t!o Vm 
country^ would demand the humane interposition ‘wf 
the Legislature ; aod there can he po dntite that ej^lbov 
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toal ttroTision for iheir maiotemnce ^hile ih 
and for theic return to India> will be Made. 

•fiaving gone through the fwincipid'jpinnts to which 
Mir recent ccnferCnces have related^ itfiaty be pvoper 
for me to aijpprize you, that His Majesty's Government 
are of opinion, that the establishment of King's troops, 
iUrbichmay be requisite for the preservation of the peace 
and security of the British pos^sioiis in India, must de- 
pend upon circumstances that it would be difficult to 
anticipate ; but as the financial situation of the Com- 
pany may render it necessary that the nunibers to b*e 
maintained at their charge shonld be limited, there can 
.be no objection to propose to Parliament, to specify 
that number by legblative enactment. <> 

• 1 have thus endeavoured to bring the sentiments of 
Bis Majesty’s Government before you, with the same 
candor that has been evinced in our recent discussions ; 
;wkI I can venture confidently to assure you, that my 
colleagues, as well as myself, are most anxious to pro- 
mote sileb an adjustment between the Public and the 
Court df Proprietors, as niay be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The expediency of adhering to that system, by 
.which the Government of India has been administered 
throngh the intervention of the Company, is strongly 
felt by His Majesty's Government ; but it must not bie 
supposed, that there are no limits to that expediency, 
Or thdt there are no advantages which might result 
•from^ a different course. 

It is for the Court of Proprietors to decide, whether 
.their own interests, as Weil as those of the numerous 
persons depending upCn them, both at home and 
}9broad, can best be preserved by- their rejeetion of) ot 
Coquicscence in, those conditions, upon which alone, 
CODHstent with their public dui^, Ht» Majesty’s Go- 
As m^ ent can subniit a pfoposidon to- Parliament for 
. t|lm9qea!al of the Charter. 

. G^ntl^en, must be aware, that -from its ap- 

pireaehicg expiration, provision mast be made, without 
jctelay, for the future government of India ; atrd that 
His fioyid Highness the Prince fiegcnt, m his spdjtok 
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at tbe opening of (be present session* has oaUed upon 
Parliament to make sach {»>ovisioQ. 

I bare the honor to bOf , 

,/a . Gentlemen* '■ 

obedient and faithfbl humble leeuaiit;* 
(Signed) BuCKlN<lHAM<Ht88. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. X. 

tetter fr'm the Chairman and Dept^ Chainnan 
to the Jiight Honourable the Earl of JBuekinghant- 
shire. • , 

East^India Homey 30th December ISl^. 

My Lord, 

We were honoured, on the 25th instant, with 
the letter wbich your Lordship was pleased to address 
to us on the preceding day, and have laid it before the 
(Court of Directors. We are instructed by the .Court 
to acquaint your Lordship tnat a General Court of 
Proprietors of £ast-<India Stock has been summoned* 
for the special purpose of taking into cousideration the 
important subjects treated of in your Lordship’s letter, 
aim we sliail lose no time in submitting to your Lord* 
ship the result of the deliberations at that meeting. ^ 

In reference to tiie first paragraph of your Lordship’s 
.letter, in which the resolution passed by the Court, on 
the 18th instant, is stated to have caused some surprise 
to Bis Majesty’a Government, 'as appearing to have for 
its object an aiwupt termination to ml discusaiou, w^are 
desired by the Court of Directoi^ respectfully to difer 
the following explanation. 

Your Lordship is aware, that at the commencement 
of the recent conferences op the subject of the Renewal 
«f the Ckwipboy’; Charter, it was agreed between your 
Lordship and toe Deputation from the Court, that no 
aainutos should be taken of what passed in eommrsation. 

H 2 ■ 
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Accordingly, no particular comnrantc^^on was nada^ 
pHor to the receipt of your Lordsbip’s letter of tbe 
24th instant, o^ne result of these conferences : bot^ 
sn earnest desire naring been expressed those Oen<r 

tlemen in the ])irectiun who are not Members of tim 
Conmittee of Correspondence) to be infornted, whe* 
ther the differences of opinion, formerly anown to 
Ifiti^it, on some important points, between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court, were in a tram of reconci- 
liation, and the general answer whiph we thought our- 
selves bound in duty to give, not having tended to afford 
them the satisfaction they expected, they deemed it 
proper that the sense of the Court, respecting ^ 
tpiestion of the outports, should be formally mitihed Iso 
yhUr Lordship, and in consel]uence the unanimous reso- 
lution of the IStji was transmitted/ Had the Court per- 
ceived that that proceeding admitted of the inti rpreta- 
]tion which has been put upon it by His Majesty’s Go- 
*IWnmcnt, they w'ould assuredly have takeh pains more 
efibctually to guard against so great a misconception of 
thie real intention, which was no other than to mark 
their adherence to the opinions they have uniformiy en- 
tertained on the disputed question, of extending t^ 
idiport trade from Inqia to the oiitpoits of this kingdom, 
which hud formed tho principal subject of discussion 
betweenthe Members of His Majesty’s Government and 
the CommiUco of Coi rcspuridence. It mas certainly 
desirable for the Mcmbeis of that deputed Committee, 
and It was thought that it might not be unacceptable to 
your Lordship, to know tnat the seniimeiits which 
they bad expressed hi the course of discussion, were, 
stmetioned by the unanimqus concurrence of .the Body 
by whom, they isere defajgaicd. The mode jn nhich 
the resolution was adopted was cchiformable to the 

Court of Directory on so|einu occasions, name- 
ly, 'after a leportTrcib a ponunittee ot the whole Gourt, 
whiob always requires signatures, aqd *)tich, in the 
presen^rostance, Was subscribed by every iltfwetor. 

trust, my Lord, that this explaiptUoft of<tbe 
measure alluded to, will prove satis^toiy to yovt 
Lordid^ip hQti the other members pf Majesty’s 
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vieitiinent ; and while we return our sincere acknow* 
tedgements for the attention with which pur rcpresenta^ 
lions have bedklistened to, in the i^ious interrtewi 
with which w4^re been honored by your Lordship and 
His Majesty^s Ministers who attended, we hope, at the 
same time, to stand perfectly acquitted of any design^ 
either to prevent or embarrass a full and deliberallf. 
dilcussion of the great interests at stake* 

It is a matter of deep concern to us to find, tlrat His 
Majesty’s Ministers seem still to adhere to the principle 
of opening theoutports of the Cnited Kingdom to the. 
importation of commodiUes from India. We have 
already, in our letters of the i5th and 29th April last* , 
fully stated the danmaAbat must result to the CoOhl 
pany, from so gred|||H||erge^^ of the privilege ia- 
Eastern commerce merchants.* Wc presume 

to think our objectffiiPla'^that enlargement have nqt 
been udequatt iy anlll^red ; and we have to estpr^f^ 
the concern felt by the Court, that no communication 
has yet been made to them, of those represeuta* 
lions which first led rlis Majesty’s Ministers to eiii« 
tertain, and «whicn induce them still to adhere to 
the opinion, that the public interest wilt bo 
best consulted, by not confining the import trade 
from the It)ast- Indies to the port of London. It 
would occasion mm h sitisfaction to the Court, slioultl 
such a comniu'iicalion have the etfect of obviating 
their objections, even in part, to a measure, which 
the most imperative considerations alone could haVc 
influenced them to oppo'^e ; ahd were it unfortunately 
to tail in producing this eflcct, it is nevertheless de^ira« 
ble, that; the Couit of Directors shall have an opportu« 
nity of reviewing the question wdth all the inteJiig^c^ 
the^ can be brought to bear upon it. Your Lorc&hip 
inde^, been pleased to favor us with a brief summary of 
some of the arguments used by the merclmtits on this 
subfect,* — ^arghmedts, we must own, not in the least con-* 
viiicing to Us : and we assure ours^ves, that in advert* 
ing to thhm, Vbur Lordahip does not mean that the 
Cbmpany should be concluded, or their fate deter^ 
mitlbd> by what tbosef who oppose their interests choose 
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to advance ; altbaujrli their representations appear to 
bave so far influeuced His Majesty^s Ministers^ as to 
lead them to thinly, that the merchants have a chico 
to as much liBerty of trade as they aljfi ertjuy* with-- 
out i:.jury to ath vr lutportani n ioda) intcre^s/’ In 
thosie intcre&t-s, mc may presume, are comprehended 
Iroth the considemtion oC the puulic revenue^ and the 
maintenance of the Ea*^t-lnuia Company. But what 
that extent of trade is, much can be granted with 
Uafv-tv to those interests,*’ is still a question imdi ter- 
mitied. Wc confers that the regaQions contemplatjid 
t>y His MajesL)\s Ministers, so far as ^our (.ordship 
has been ])lcascd to explain them to us, appear by no 
means caicuLited to remove oqr fears. The coaopa- 
jptkve interest which the PiA|j||||||d the Company have 
lopreventinjy was described in 

letter of the 2Sth April ij^l^l^eugh it be time^ as 
/^your Lordship observes, that the $take of the Public 
this concern is numerically grater than that of the 
Company, yet the importance of the Company’s infe- 
rior stake is, to them, infinitely greater, than would 
be to the Public the importance of the loss the revenue 
might sustain ; because, as matters now stand, the 
Company have no certain dependance but tiie China 
fnide, for resources essential to their subsistence. Wo 
douot the least question, that His Majesty’s Ministers 
would be tliof ouglily disposed to frame additional regu^ 
lationsto prevent smuggling Tea, should those now in 
contemplation be tried, and be found insufficient. But 
besides that we extremely (ru^tru^t tli^ practicability of 
preventing smuggling to a large extent, where the 
temptations W'oukI Ihj so grout, we must entreat your 
Lordship and His Majesty’s Ministers seriously to consi- 
der^ wlwt would be the situation of the Comf^aoy, if they 
t^tKained a chiirter upon no better terms than those bow 
proposed, and upon trial it should be found that their 
' f^olteneVcial income failed, and tliat tbdr dividend j^ould 
hi vfnprpvidcd for or lowered -their stock would im- 
mediately tail ; Uieir credit would be diminished ; the 
currency of their affairs, m their payments particular- 
)y, would be impeded i general alarm and dissatisfac- 
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tkM in nil patties connected 'vrith this great estabUilt* 
nent would be felt : and there wtjuid be a aeoessiqr 
for going to Pnadiainent again, wheApTla great, per- 
haps irrctfiemlh, would nave bcon^aperienced &: 
is the duty otf the Executive Body of the Company tft 
carry their views forward to sue h contingenciua, andco' 
seek provi^on against them : ami wc must beglcaveip 
add, that whatever rights the merchants may claii^ 
Or the nation be pleased to bestow on them, it cannot bo 
eijukablc to make concessions to them which should 
destroy the Company, who acquired the Indian em- 
pire, and who are as much the owmfrs of the cliief 
aents of Knropean trade in that empire, as they are of 
their freeholds in ].ondoii. 

With respect to the resort of Europeans to India^ ff 
we do not mtsandorstllind the scope of 3'our Lordshijfe 
observation, it seems to imply, that their nuKibett 
might be in proportion to the export trade from 
country. If, indeed, they were to be regulated by tSa 
scale, our apprehensions would be the less; lait live 
have no difficulty ill acknouledginc;, that in addition 
toaJl our othv‘r ar''uirent> a«.uiist .almitlitj'T importa- 
tions to the oiitpoics, tto iiiinlv that the gi anting of 
this privilege would u civase the spirit of rta>h specu- 
lation from Git’at Bntiiii and Ireland, and thereby 
the number of atlvofiiurers in search ol fortune in I;'- 
dia ; for it is to he reu eiulteicd, that those adventurers 
wonl'l naturally seek for new establishments, even out 
of the Company’s terriioi ies, and there em.' avour 10 
acquire real property. 

But, my Lord, this 14 only one of many points 
which require particular regulations ; and, at the stage 
at^wbich we arc now ariived in the negpciaJtien, we 
exmot but state to your Lordship, the anximw wi^ <£ 
the Court to be made ai^u^nt&U with the v^holB (daa 
which His Majesty’s Go^rnment may have it in coa- 
tempiation to recommend to PiiHiametit for a Ikncwal 
of the £ast*India Company's Cbartet : including sueh 
amendments in the system of the Compani’s territmial 
government and adoiiitistration, as past experience 
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jDn^tnCixe iodicftted ; the regulations deemed necesMu;/ 
?or promoting' the discipline and efficiency dP the In- 
jdmn Army ; tlj^pioont pf force whtch His Majesty 
maybe i uipowmw to nuintaip lo IndMl^ the ex^se 
of the Company; and the ptovtsbos that be 
thoboht requisite for ccttling the:' restive fiotrers of 
,tiie ward of Conimi*<sioners and the Court of Direc- 

n Though these topics were specifically mentioned 
e letters from Lord Melville to the Cbairst of the 
30th September 1803 and the 21 st March 1812* the 
'Court are still, in great measure, uninfbemed of the 
airangcments, in regaid lo them, which Hu Majesty’s 
Goveinment may have in view to propose. And^sve 
entreat, also, that your Loidship will enable us to lay 
l^fde the Court of Directors, and ultimately the Pro- 
prjetqrs', in any shaiie that you may Judge fit, the mfor- 
mratlon, additional to that of the merchants already 
eolicited, on which the determination of His Majesty’s 
ipfousteis rests, as to the extension of the trade to the 
^fpports, and their intentions upon the other parts of 
^tl^ arrangement to w hich we hare now adverted. 

‘ ' Ine requests we now make appear to us the more 
Tpasbpshle, from the weighty intimation conveyed in 
klfh concluding pait of }oiu' Lordship’s letter. }t 
brings into view fto repeat an expiessioii used in our 
lettey of the 15th April), “ queiiions of the last impor- 
to the safety of the British Empii e in Indittf 
** and of ihe British Constitution at llome'^ This is 
asPldMfi 'ide'ct for tfic Country, as well as the Com- 
i&ny. _ It, Indeed, it, sbpuld ever come under actual 
ofscussiou, webavQ^a^oufidence in the equity and 
^sdom of Nat^on^ mat nqtwttlistandjjDg aU pre> 
^t clamours, they willytkh to do the Comfi^y jiis- 
and tp guard all $bu othjBT great interpsts-wldqli 
iw‘sCqtmeinto gue^tion. ,^iit prepared as we shwbe^^ 
into this sltm^itHij 0 maintain the rigbia and 
efaiofip^ <5ur Constituents, we roust yet express our 
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vJbicb will not efiahle them to execute tfa^ part hither- 
to assigacd to them in the Indian :»ystcin. 

We have ihe honour to be^ ' 

My Lord, 

Y our Lord&hip*s most obedient li umble Serv^tt^ , 
(Signed) Hugh Incus, 

Robsrt ThorntoII- 

Tlie Right Honorable the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, &c. &c. &c. 


No. XL 

Letter from ihe Right Honorable the Eatl of Buck^^ 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Cnttirman, 
noticed in the preceding Minute* * ^ 

India Boards Uh January^ 1 8 tit 

Gentlemen, 

I had the honor to receive your Letter of the 
50th ultimo, and piofced to convey to you the senti- 
ments of Hi’S Majesty’s Government, as far as it would 
seem alvisable, under ptcaent circumstances, to CoW- 
tiriue the discussion. 

Uah respect to your observation, that the repre- 
sentcuions which induced His Majesty^s Government to 
iorui their opinions upon the subject of the extenaioa 
of the fiuDort Trade, have been withheld from the 
Court of Uircctors. and that your objections to that 
extension have not been adequately answered,'* yoU 
must allow me to avail myself of this occasioii to apprize 
you, that although IIis Majesty’s Oo^ernmeht hare 
shewn a strong disposition to enter into the most 
and unreserved explanattona^uK the Court of Direo** 
tors, they have not fell that it was within the range of 
their duty to engage in a controversy upon the poiji|Mi8 
at issue. That duty h^s been suSicieruty di^chargetH^ 
in stating, for the information of the Court of JPrJ^ri^ 
tors^ the conditions upon Vrhich they were prepare lo 

1 
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submit a proposition to Parlirfment for the renewal of 
the Charter, accompdiiied by such reasons as are con- 
veyed in the coi^munications they have authorized me 
to make. 

I can, however, have no difficulty in acquainting 
you, that the claims of the Merchants connected with 
the outports have not been brought before Government 
by written documents ; that they have been urged and 
discussed at personal conferences with individuals, iq- 
terested in their success ; and that you have already 
been infoimd of the grounds u[ion winch they uerc 
supported; but that it docs not appear to^His Majes- 
ty*s Government, that you can be warran:ed in ex- 
pecting that they siiould give a more particular account 
of the arguments adduced at those conferences. 

‘ I may add, however, that as the merchants and 
manufacturers* connected with the outports, consider- 
ing themselves entitled, at the expiration of the Char- 
ter of the East-Iiidia Company, to carry on that trade, 
from which they had been excluded for a limited time, 
bad entered into a statement of their ease, by petiti- 
ons presented to Parliament in the course ol the last 
session, you may obtain Iroiii those records that fuither 
infonnation which you appear <le‘*irous lo possess. 

With regard to those point'* lo wnich you have 
alluded, as requiring particular ii‘;;ulciUon, the Mi- 
nisters of His Royal Higl ness tiie Pnnee Regent 
having signified to you, that consistcMitly with their 
sense of public duty, they can submit no ai r.ingement 
to Parliament, that does not include an extension of 
the import trade, and the Court of Director® having, 
with a knowledge of their opinions upon that point, 
by their resolution of the 1 8th ultimo, declined to re- 
imminend to the Qourt of Proprietors to agree to such 
an extension, it would |^em premature to enCer into 
details, until t^iat question shall have been finally dc* 
terflfMOed, 

"^Vbu are apprised of the disposition of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adhere to the present system 

admmutration in India, and 1 am not aware that, if 
^‘cum^tances should admit of its continuance, it 
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WBuld be necessary to propose any msttedal iilteration 
in the existing provisions for carrying it into execu- 
tion , except "such as may arise from the opening of 
the trade. ’ . 

The confidence you express in the wisdom and jus- 
tice of Parliament will, I am persuaded, not be dis- 
appointed ; nor is it to be supposed, that in the con- 
sideration of this great question (to use your own 
words) ** the safety of the British Empire in India 
and the British Constitution at Home” will be over- 
looked, either by the Legislature or the ^misters of 
the Crown. 

If the Government of India cannot be carried on 
with safety to the Constitution, except through the in- 
tervention of the Company, the propositions of the 
Court of Directors, whatever they may be, must un- 
conditionally be admitted. , 

It will be for Parliament to determine, whether the 
Nation is, in this respect, without an alternative ; or 
whether, if a cliange of system should be rendered 
necessary by the decision of the East-lndia Compkny, 
measures might not be taken for opening the trade, 
and at the same time providing such an administration 
of the Government of India, as might be found com- 
patible with the interests and security of the British 
Constitution. 

I have the honor to bd, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and faithful humble Servant, 
f Signed) Buckinohamshirea 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the £ast-India Company. 


No. XII- 

Extratt of a Lettorfrom Lord At^hille to the Chair* 
many dated 2d April y 1800. 

In the first place, I set out with disclaiming 
being>a party to those opinion^, which rest upon 
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genw^ iUack of the monopoly of the EasUlndia Com* 
pai^f enher as to the government or comnteru oi In- 
dia. My stutimenfSy in that respect, remain exactly 
tfie same as they wdre w hen I moved the renewal of the 
Charter, in t7dS ; and, if any thing, I am still mure 
confiitmed in the principles I brou(^it forward at that 
cime. That a direct interference bv Govei timent in 
the affairs of India is necessary fur their stability and 
tiniform>ty, I am more and more convinced , but that 
dm ostensible form of goveinm nt, with all its con« 
abauent extent and detail of patronage, must remain 
8stt now IS, I am pnsuaded will iiLVcr be called m 
cjuestion by any, but those who may be disposed to sa« 
CrTibcetlie heedomand security of oui Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandizement and ilUdirect^ 
ambition; 1 remain equally satisfied, as to the pro* 
jpritty of continuing a monopoly of the tiadc tn the, 
of the East-India Company* Those who main- 
Ipft^the reverse, appear to me to be misled by general 
Ibeories, without attending to tbe peculiar cii cum^tances 
of tbe trade they are tieating of. Viewing it, £\en 
as a mere coMMkRCiAL question, I bche\e this piopo^ 
sk;ion td be a sound one ; and if the trade were laid 
Qp^n, the supposed advantages thence arising are, A't 
BBST, very probiemattcal, and would certainly be very 

! >recartous aud shortlived. It is, howeser, totally lo 
brget the r^uestion, to treat n as a mere commercial 
one. The same principles which pro\e the necessity of 
|be present form ^nd mode of Indian government, 
evinoe tho necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
^dverninent and the trade are interwoven together, 
and we hate only to recur to a very recent experience, 
to learn the immense advantages which have Sowed 
that conOCcNiion of Government and trade. By 
the ^commercial eapitarof the Obmpany at home, acU 
iisgih connection witli tbp public revenues under their 
a^miniMpatiori abre^, they bsrVe mutually aided and 
ko thit tVants or oadi oiiier, and thd rosuft 
t&s kht ibjtbnato achievement of abose btilliant 
upon the success rf wfatefa depended the ex- 
isMneedt' the Govcinonittt, the teiritonal wealth, add 
fra fe pt India. ^ 
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Extract of a Letter from Lord MeltMU to the Chxir* 
man^ dated 2 t// March 1801 . 

I am pit!|>ared explicitly to dutjare, that although 
the first formation of an East<Indu Company proceeded 
upon purely vonunercUl considerations,, the magattude 
and importance to which the £<ibt*Jodia Company haa 
progressively advanced, is now so interwoven with ibe 
political interests of the Empire, as to create upon my 
mind a hrm conviction, that thu maintenance of tbi^ 
monopoly of the East.India Company is even more 

UirORTANT TO tHE POLITICAL INTERESTS of the 

State, than it is to the commercial INTERESTS oc 
the Company. 


No. xnr. 

f 

Lord Castlerea^h's Opinion expressed in the Debatifh 
the House of Commons on the East-India Bud^eit 
lath July 1806. 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Com- 
pany’s commerce as carried on at a loss. To what 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
a liberal dividend to tlie proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and must, like a|l com- 
mercial results, be in its nature fiuctUating ; but, in 
reasoning upon this branch of the Company’s affairs, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Prinsep) mu!<t establish syr 
veral preliminary facts, before he can expect to paiTa 
suade Parliament that tlm commercial existence of tbs 
Cqmp^oy is to be considered merely on grounds of 
mercantilo profit. He must be prepared to shejv that 
iodividoals would be aa likely to carry on steadtiy, .tlie 
cpgioierce of Indi^, under all the fiuctuations to which ' 
such a trade is liable, where the outgoings are gieaff 
and tbe returns distant, as a great tradmg 
poration. He must be. prepared ^ to dispel too ^ 
prebeiisions which fpuat he entertained with reject to 
the injurious ipfinehce on ^the prosperity of Imfia, 
which may be the consequence of an unsteady and un- 
equal demand for their produce, before he van expect 
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to. satisfy Parliament that an intercourse, perfectly un- 
l^trained, is preferable to that cjualiCicd intercourse^ 
.tartly free and partly restricted, which now prevails. 
If he assumes, that individuals by tising^ an inferior 
.description of tonnage, could carry on the trade at 
less .expense, and consequently at greater profit, be 
must be prepared to shew, that this is not merely by 
throwing the difference of the expense on the public, 
hy rendering numerous and expensive convoys requi<« 
^ite to protect their feeble vessels in time of war, whilst 
Company's ships, with a comparatively slight aid 
from our navy, are competent to protect each other, 
and to set the. enemy^s ships of war, even when in 
considerable force, at defiance. He must be prepared 
to shew, that such an establishment as that of the 
Company, could be kept up without the protection of 
a qualified monopoly ; or that such a system is in it* 
unnecessary to the political existence of the Com* 
]piiny, and the management of large territorial revenues, 
when both in peace and in war funds must be transferred 
through the medium of commerce from India to Eu- 
rope and from Europe to India. He must also shew, 
before he can establish that the interest of the manu- 


facturer at home is interested in such a change, that 
individual speculators would be disposed to send out 
firitisb manufactures, even at some loss, as the Com- 
pany have fi'eqiieptly done, or that there is any other 
Jimit to the. amount of this description of Export, on 
ilfao part of the Company, than the utmost quantity the 
.rlndian market can take off, which they have not hi* 
tberto been able,, with t|)c*ir ^ost strenuous efforts and 
;aome sacrifices, to carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. 
^Xbese, and many other important doubts must be 
Aobred, before^ any satisfactory or sound conclusion 
:€«ii be come to, ou the great practical question (Pri- 
vate Trade), to which the wpvthy alderman, soipc« 
.wbitoiliof time, Imd been solicitous to pbinttheat-^ 
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No. XIV. 

^ a General Court of the United Company of Mer-^ 
chants of England Trading to the EasUindtes, held 
on Tuesday the 5th AJay^ 1312. 

Resolved unanimously^ That this Court has learnt 
ivith deep concern and surpri^^e, that His Majesty^a 
MiiHstcr'% have been induced to change the view they 
first entertained of the propriety ol confining to the 
Port of London the returns of the trade to India, now 
to be permitted to all British subjects. That the mea- 
suie or opening the Outports to vessels of all descrtjp- 
tions from India, comprehending in that term the 
Eastern Islands, appears to tins Court to be fraught 
with consequences ruinous to the Company, and all tho 
long train of interests connected with it ; by reinQving 
frojii the \ ort of London the greater part of the Indian 
trade, which it has hitherto enjoyed ; hy rendering 
useless many of the expensive establishments formed 
there for the mercbandiiie and shipping of that trade, 
and throwing out ot bread many thousands of persons 
who fioiv dome constant employment Irom it ; by dc- 
ranging the pi\utice and fiuslratmg the end of stated 
pul)ii( siles, \\ hi( li are uscttil and important, both to 
the t'ountry and tlic Company, wdio arc necessarily 
re^tiicunl to this practice ; but, above all, by aiford* 
ing lacilitics for the smuggling of teas into the ports and 
harooursof England, Scotland, and Ireland, toanex<* 
tent unlimited, and as this Court apprehend, uncott« 
troulable. That the comequeneps of this tngst be, the 
destruction of tue Company’s China trade, their best 
source of commercial profit; the failure of their di- 
vidend ; the depreciation of their stock ; and, unless a 
fund IS provided from some other source for the pay- 
ment of the dividend, inabiftiy on their part to Con- 
tinue to perform the functions assigned to them mthw 
Government of British India. That if the constitution 
by which the Indian Empire is now administered sbbnid 
thus be subverted, the cxceltcot system oL civil and 
military service formed under the Company* and mam- 
Uinabie only by such a body, wdll be broken down \ 





the tranquillity and happiness of the vast population 
which that empire contaiut, the intere$taof this coun- 
try in Asia, and its coo^Hdtion at home, trit) be im- 
nmently endarigeijed. ^ 

That the professed object for which the proposed 
changes are to be made, and such immense sacrifices 
hazarded, namely, the increase of tiie commerce of 
this kingdom, cat)Rot be in any 'great degree attained^ 
there being no practicability of extending materially 
the use of our manufactures among the Indian pooplc, 
tbe tonnage allotted by the Company, or afforded by 
Indtafii ships iti tbq management of ind'n iduals, for suca 
Cgptdtfe, notbavhlg been fully occupied. Ne tber does 
it appear practicable largely to augment the impoi’ta> 
tioo of fwofitable commodities tiom thence; of ad 
which the example of the American trade to the East is 
n prdof, British Manufactures, which they could easily 
have procured, making no p^rt of it, nor their returns 
exhibiting any new articles of importance. That there- 
fore the trade now enjoyed by the Company and in- 
dividuals will be the only certain trade to which new 
adventurers dan have recourse. And this will be no ad- 
dition to the commerce of the Country, but only a 
transfer from one set of bands to another ; so th.it, old 
establishments will be subverted, without substituting 
any thing e<|U4lly good in iheif place ; and, to all ap- 
pearajice, wil^ great detriment to the nation, parti- 
cularly in thd defalcation of a large part of the duties 
now collected on tea, to the amount of four milhonfc 
sterling per annum; for all which defal^^ation, whether, 
one, or two, or three roilliqus, new taxes must be laid 
on die gcopte. ^ 

That the can#® of the Cdttpany has been deeply ins 
jured by prqpidiee, ignorance, erroneous assumpti<m^ 
aod of late by eateimve combinations, and by uofur 
TOpresentation, canvas,, tmd intimidation : in ail which 
the merits and rights .of the Compfay, the political'^®* 
terostsOf British Indih, and of thiaeOantryCs connect- 
ed with them, have been left out of tight, and the 
angle fl^ct of the eittension of gc»«||^hxcc| an object 
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too only of speculation’, in opposition to past expert 
eiicc, is the governing principle. 

This Court however confidently hope, that Parlia. 
ment will not decide the fate of the Company, on 'the 
representations and demands of private interests, but 
on just and comprehensive views of national policy ; 
and the Court must also believe that Ilis Majesty’s 
Ministers are too enlightened and equitable) finally td 
adopt any measure calculated to destroy the commef* 
cial profits of the Company, and thereby to disable 
them from performing their political functions! This 
Court therefore entirely approving, both of the firm-! 
ness which their Directors have shewn in maintaining 
the^ interests of the Company, and of the manner ia 
which they have, in the papers now produced by them, 
defended those interests, doth recommend it to them, 
to persevere in the negoclation with His Majesty’s, 
Ministers upon the same principles; assured of the 
dciermination of this Court to support them to tho 
utmost, in maintaining tlie permanence of the Com- 
pany and tiic national interests which are involved in 
'heir stability. 

Jiesolved umnmottslij, That the thanks of this Court 
be given to Handle Jackson, Esq. for- his very lumi- 
nous and excellent speech this day ; for the great zeal, 
ability and industry he has on various occasions, anJ 
particularly on this, displayed for the honor and advan- 
tage of this Company. 

Jlesoived unammoudy^’ That the warmest thanks of 
this General Court be offered to the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for their very able conduct in the negoclation mtb Go- 
vernment for the renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best interests of tliN 
Company, and their most honorable conduct in the 
man<igcment of so important a coocern. 

The Court then on the question adjourned. 

K ' 


tWt END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Reporter of the Preliminary Debate which 
teas held at a Court of Proprietors of East-India 
•Stocky on the 5th of January , 1813 , pledged 
himself to continue them with accurate fidelity^ 
and he trusts the pledge is now redeemed. Biassed 
as he confesses himself to have been, by the elo- 
quence, the arguments, the researches, and the 
local knowledge so luminously displayed, he has still 
viaintamed a stj'ict and an unqualified impartia- 
lity. lie is sorry, from the physical impossibility 
of following Mr. JIume with sufficient accuracy 
through his extended and elaborate calculations, 
that he is compelled to apologise to that gentleman 
for some, he trusts, immaterial omissions; but he 
laments this the less, as the honorable gentleman 
has already advertised his speech, under hu ozon 
correction, — by which it wild be easily estimated 
Juno much attention has beat paid to the purport, 
the argument, and even the language of his speech, 
and that tohat little omission there may be, could 
only arise from the rapidity of debate, and the 
involution of fgiircs. 
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To the other Gentlemen ^le offers no apology^ 
much as he conceives to be due to them—he hopes 
they toill accept his endeavours to record the splen' 
dour of those talents and the anxiety of that zeal 
xt'hkk reflect a mutual honour upon each other-^ 
aud when they look on the lineaments of their mindi, 
as pourtrayed by him in this production, and should 
think the likeness a faint one, they will remember 
he can only drau the feature'!, — he cannot throiv 
the fire and tli^ spirit of the Speaker upon paper. 
For he may fay with the xibbe Menage, of a beau- 
tiful animated lady's picture, that the portrait could 
not be like, i! est insensible. 

Jn Appendix is added in consequence of various 
allusions i,i the Debate. 

The Reporter, finding the Speech of Lord 
Moira to the East-India Directors, at the City oj 
London Tavern, has become a subject qf interest, 
though it does not strictly connect itself with the 
Debate, has given directions to have it inserted in 
the Appendix, 

Those who are not already possessed qf the Pre- 
Rminary Debate may obtain copies from the various 
booksellers to combine witi the present Publica- 
tion. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 19. 

The Minutes of the last Court hayiUig beou 
Bead by the Clerk, 

The Chairman (Sir Hugh JngUs) addressed the 
Proprietors, informing them. 

That this AnjouaNED Cour'^ was held to 
take into farther consideration the documents 
which vvere laid before it on the 5th of this 
vv'nth that a more important question was 
never agitated t important, as it related to the 
Eaiit'Indm t'ompany, important., to the per« 
sops connected witli the East-India Company, 
and of the greatest importance to the nation a( 
large. In the discussion of this question, it 
required all the wisdom, aU the temper, all the 
moderation, which could be bestowed upon it‘*~ 
That k was not only the wel&re of tba Cmnpany, 
not only the welfare of the numerous persons coqr 
Deleted with it, which were to he coosideiied $ 
hut niren the interests of those adYenbirers 
calves, who wish to break in upon the harti^^ 
* B 
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of a long established trade) so successfully and 
so. honorably carried on by the port of Lon- 
don, both to and from the East*Indies. To such 
adventurers he could foresee nothing but ruin 
and disappointment, as the certain, the inevita* 
ble resdlt of a compliance with their own wishes } 
nothing but a sweeping destruction to the East- 
India Company ; which must bear away with its 
desolating torrent, the commerce and the pros- 
perity of the greatest city in the world. In con- 
sidering this question in all its points, he urged 
them to look likewise to the security of the na- 
tional revenue ; for although it might be said, 
that is the more particular duty of Government 
to watch over, yet if, by "removing from the port 
of London the exclusive trade to India, the 
revenue of this country should suffer, in the loss 
of four millions per annum, how is that defalca- 
tion to be made up, except by adverting to what 
is already so oppressive and exhausted, an addi- 
tion to the burthens already imposed, or some 
other intolerable an'd grievous taxation ?•— He en- 
treated them to take this subject into their serious 
consideration j and having maturely deliberated 
upon it, with the most awful and cautious reflec- 
tions, that they would deliver their judgmenfs 
distinctly and flrmly, deciding and determining 
their' combined ppinions in such a manner, as to- 
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instruct the Directors "how they were ttfact at so 
momentous a crisis.— While he thus urged them to 
evince determined firmness> he trusted they'woufd 
shew their moderation, and manifest an aiixfous 
wish to meet Government, if it were possible, 
without sacrificing, what might be considered their^ 
dearest rights, and the welfare of the empire.— 
He concluded with observing, that the gentlemen 
behind the bar (the Directors) had had no com- 
munications whatever with any persons, nor had 
they seen any thing which could induce them 
to alter their opinions since the last debate.—' 
(Hear! hear!) It had been suggested, that 
there were points of a|>proximation between the’ 
Directors and the Government — “ would to 
God,” said he, we were likely to approximate: 

I hope we shall. But nothing haa happened, that 
can enable me to state, there is any probability of 
such an approximation. I have thought it neces- 
sary to declare this openly, because it has been 
reported, out of doors, that some arrangement 
had been proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Unhappily there is not the least foundattdn for 
such an assertion,” 

Mr. Weyland expressed himself to have been'J 
little known to this Court, and'that he should not' 
havo presumed to step forward at this critical mo- 
ment, had he not conceived that the great inte* 

B 2 
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rfst» which are implicated in the decision of, tbia 
question, called on ev^y thirking man, to aelivev 
bis opinion j and this cont>ideration he thought 
would operate, in some degree, a» a guarantee 
for his being attended to, however humble hi& 
ftbiUties. Impressed with the magnitude of the 
subject, he had minutely and delibeiateiy inquired 
ittto it j as connected with the questions of p'<ljcy, 
huioaanity, and right; points which must strike 
every reflecting mind, when the sources by 
which the establiahments of the Company are’ 
aupported, have been called m question. Though 
a proprietor of East-lndia Stock, that consi- 
deration was small indeed, when compared with, 
the stake he had in the welfare of the country ; 
and sensible as he was of the very deep interest 
he had in the gciit,rat good of the community at 
l^rge, be trusted that, m ia.^ipo this view of the 
subjeset, he had discarded tvety feeling of 
individual benefit, and avoided rl.at bias, of 
which, not even the bc->t intentioned minds can 
at all tkijes divest themselves. 

He hoped this question would rot be treated as 
a question of party he was detennii ed not so 
to consider it. Indeed, it was of such « stent and 
complexity, that the most honorable minds might* 
differ ihateriahy, without the imputation of par tia* 
lily i and he was sure, the Ministers oi this coun> 
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try, those gentleoaen who now exercise the high 
offices of the State, particularly in that depaitneikt 
mqre immediately connected with the East India 
aftairs, were influenced by the strongest sense of 
inip'rtiality, and a sincere desire to dothehrduty 
fairly and honorably to .ijl parties. Having said 
this, he coul > not help thinking it impossible fof 
anv peroii who had deliberately weighed thesaS* 
jett, to avoid s''<'ing, that the question between 
the pe* iioncrs ?j,am>.l the C arf> r and 'the Kast- 
India i.'ompa 'y, w.s supported by statements of 
sodiuu.N opposite amau'e, that tho^e who are 
plated in the stteation of umpires weie not called 
on t( 1 cooipromi c, but for decision j and though 
it couid not Dc said that ibc ubicon was passed, 
it co'j.d nr»r be dci.icd, h > they w.-re on its 
banks. Oil Oic v^rv brink ot the stream, and ready 
to I into Us v.at-. rs. 

\a'ioi's Sf i-_.men, sir. Pitt, Lord Melville, 
L' >d Cornwal'is, and others, alb of late years, 
rehiscd to adopt the principles which were now 
incaul iousl) advanced) and there did not appear, 
from the dicumontb before the Court, that any 
imperative circinijlances of the present Unie 
bad occurred, »o )i ity the alteration in the be^ 
ginoing ob the present negociation, the details of 
which were efore them. The first proposition 
made to the Court wasr— 
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[Here the lion. Proprietor ^ in consequence qf 
sudden indisposition, was obliged to sit down.'] 

After a pause of a few minutes— * 

Mn Davis rose an I observed, that, knowing 
the value of time, he should occupy the attention 
of the Court for as short a period as possible. But 
it appeared to him there was now so great 
a^national question b.dore them, that it called 
for the opinion and ob-.ervation of every mem- 
ber. — The question was, whether the export 
and import trade of India from the port and city 
©r Lot don should be removed, and given to the 
outpotts, or whether wc should endeavour to 
keep them where they they now were ? In his 
judgment such a removal would be fraught with 
the greatest disadvantages to the poti of liondon, 
while it could not tend to produce any possible 
benefit to any one of the ontports. (Hear!) 

He shou d state,as briefly as po^sib’e, his leasons 
for so thinking j and enter into details which, he 
presumed, could not be overturned. He did not 
mean to argue from thcoiy:— he had made four 
voyages to the East Indies ; he had acted both as 
Edst-India agent and as a meichant ^ and the 
j^ult of his experience was, a firm conviction, 
that the throwing open the trade by Government 
woujd ^^duce incalculable mischief ; because, be 
had^iTtslison to know, that the exports already ex- ' 
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ceeded the demand. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that, for many years last pa t, more '(ood'> had 
been sent to India than could have been consum- 
ed, except, indeed, by the climate, which had de- 
stroyed aconsidciablc proportion ot tin m. With 
regard to the profits on these goods, he would 
appeal to any ineitliant, whether he had disco- 
vered it to be a trade worth carrying on by iodi- 
viduaK. No man, he beheved, who was ac- 
quainted widi it, could think it woilh his while, 
under c\i,ling ciicuni-vtanecs — Much had been 
s9ld abroad, about the high price of the freight 
of our sliipb. Formerly, he admitted, it was 
very high ; bat, speaking of the present day, the 
Company had gone into the opposite extreme. 

The nirrrh lilts at ih. outports seem to be of 
opinion, that the produeta ot the Kast-lndies may 
be brought hoii'C in a West-Indiaman, a 
Strcightsnian, or any other dcsciiption of vessel : 
but this oj inion was delusive and erroneous, as 
experience had alicady discoveied. The shipping 
of Liverpool .m<l Biistol, though adapted to carry 
sugar and jicpfier fiom the West Indies, were not 
calculated to convey indigo and silks fronn the 
East— nor vveie they at all fitted to double thp^' 
Cape of Good Hope. 'Ibis, was plain matter^ of 
fact, though few private merchants, at present 
unconnected with the trade, could be acquainted 
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tvidlit; and, he believed» if Ministew dW reaMy 
know the fact, they would see the fallacy of th^e 
petitions which had been laid before them. It 
was certainly their bounden duty to listen to tte 
statements contained in those petitions ; but they 
ought not to give way to the representations of 
the ignorant, merely because they are clamorous. 

He meant to give no offence by this expression j 
but conceived that, on this subject, many of the 
petitioners must necessarily be ignorant they 
hud not bad the woeful experience ot those who 
had been connected with the trade. To pi^ve 
the conectness of his statement, he could pro- 
duce, for their information, the evidence of facts. 
Lately, in Bengal, a cla»s cf persons, captains 
and ofbeers of East-Indiamen, who procure their 
freight free of expense, applied to the Governor- 
General for a drawback on the duties payable 
there. ** We have,” said they, “ brought in- 
** vestments here, by which we are considerable 
** losers.” Lord Minto’s answer was,-—** Gen- 
** tlemen, I am sorry for )our losses, but the 
“ fault is your own j you have ■speculated, you 
“ have been imprudent, and every man ought to 
** pay for his imprudence.” — This is a case of 
the present day ; he would likewise advert to 
one whk^ occurred at another place, in the year 
l^ie Rodneyt a ship belonging to the 





CpmpBily, was consi'^ifid to Madras fttld Ben^l. 
The captain took out goods to tho amount of 
4^6^1^,000 5 one tiiird of Which was intended for 
Madras and the remaining two^thirds For Ben<r 
gal. When, however, the ship arrived at 
the Government was under ah urgent *hetessitjr 
of sending her back to England ; in Conse- 
quence of which, ^’8,000 worth of goods were 
umxpectediy thrown upon the Madras market. 
The store-keepetb would not purchase, neither 
would the merchants ; an attempt Was then 
made to retail the investment, but that did 
not answer. Lord Hobart, now Lord Buck* 
ingharashire, who was then governor, interested 
himself for the captain, and made him an ofkt 
of remitting his money, through the Company’* 
tn asury, on the b. st terms ; but he had n<4 
mom V to remit— -he had nothing but goods j and 
these he could not convert into cash. A tottery 
w<is £ t length ct on foot, as the dernier resort : 
Hr was at Mailras at the time, and spoke from 
nioinorv ; bi t his fiim belief was, that the name 
of I ord IloUai t stood at the head of the list of 
subset ibers to that lotteiy. Qn accounf of some 
doubts which he entertained of his own recol- 
lection, he h'd applied to the captain himsel^f 
for his stab ment of the circumstance, and 
with the permission of the Court would ndad 

<? 
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hi$ (the captain’s) aiwwer ': — ** My dear Sir^ 
** I have been endeavouring to recollect the 
** circumstance of the lottery at Madras $ and I 
am disposed to believe, that Lord Hobart’s 
name stood at the head of subscribers.” Such 
was also his own decided belief ; and his lord- 
ship could not but remember the circumstance. 
This occurrence tended to shew, that there was 
an ample supply of goods in the market. The 
articles in question were purchased, for ready 
money, from the manufactures at Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield ; the regular allow- 
ance of £‘ 2,5 per cent, was made, and, conse- 
quently, no goods could come more cheaply to 
market. The want of purchasers, however, 
proved, that there had been a considerable inBux 
of manufactures to our East -India territories, and 
that there is no want of a greater supply , — ^this 
was the object he wished to impress on their 
minds 

With regard^ to the import tiade, it appeared 
to him to be a vety considerable object, that 
the whole should come to one market; it is 
an inducement to foreign purchasers to deal with 
one body, and import at one price ; whereas, if 
they pmchase cheap at Liverpool and dear at 
‘l^ristol, they will be unable to establMi a fair 
iparket on (heir return home, which most mate- 
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ifally operate against their trade. He was for a 
safe, and not a speculative trade; and he 
thought, as a commercial nation, it should be 
their endeavour to keep’ trade on a par ; for to 
have a very extensive demand one year, and a 
very confined demand the next, must be equally 
hurtful to the manufacturer and to the merchant, 
examples of which had recently passed before 
them. He could not help thinking, that if 
Ministers did know the real state of the 
case, they would pause before they listened to 
the petitions of those who are at present so de- 
sirous of injuring themselves. Such were Jiig 
opinions, and such, he thought, must be the 
opinions of Ministers, when they had properly 
investigated the subject. But if, after they have' 
received all the necessary information on the 
question, they should still persist in granting 
this ideal boon to the country, he, for one, 
must exclaim— 

" Timeo Danao* et dona ierentes."— 

Mr. fTej/land again rose.— He said, he had 
drawn up a series of resolutions, which, without 
farther prefece, he would submit to the Court. 
They contained an abstract of those sentiments, 
on which it was his intention to have expatiated 
at length. 
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The Resolutiojis were then read by. theclerk.*^ 

Mr. Weylan^t. in^ continuance, observed, thaf 
^^se vi^ere the Resolutions he had framed, and 
on which he intended to have enlarged. He 
could only assure them, they contained the sin* 
<^re sentitn^nts of his mind, after giving tho 
subject the mpst delibemte attention; and he 
tsfas glad they had been received with so manjr' 
Quarks of approbation by the Court» He should^ 
tpublo them, no farther, and apologized for the 
attempt be had before made to address them, 
which, from various causes, principally aq ill* 
state of health, and his not> being used to public 
shaking, he was unable to effect. He should^ 
however, take the hint which had been given 
him,^^d ip future use his pen, rather than hb 
tpngim, ih support of that just cause, the cause 
of the Company. [;Jpplmset) He then moved' 
the first Resolution, which, being duly sectmded, 
and the question put from the Chmr, — 

Mr. Hurngi in rising, on the present occasion, 
|>rofessed himself to be aware, that he ought to 
fl^ake ap apology to the Court. While he saw 
tpupd .him so many persons, whose abilities' 
w^e so much superior to his own, it might' 
scop arrogant in him to come forward and 

**A* tbe Besolatioas were afterwards materiaiUy copipresscd,, 
we Itave given Uiem insertion in their due place, at the con* 
iliMton of the Debate. * 
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obtrude bis opinions ; but he trusted, when his 
motives were stated, that they would be approv- 
ed } and that every unfavourable impression would 
be removed from the minds of gentlemen. IC 
was his wish,' that on a subject of so much im- 
portance, a subject in which thousands werel 
interested, not only in that Court but in the 
nation at large ; it was his wish, he repeated, 
and, he hoped, the wish of that assembly, that 
the discussion should be conducted with all 
the candour which it demanded. Actuated by 
this feeling, he obtruded himself on a former oc- 
casion ; not that he could throw any additional 
light on the subject, but because he thought'tbe 
determination of that day was too hasty and pre- 
cipitate } therefore he stepped forward to recom- 
mend calm deliberation. Feeble as his abilttidft 
were, be feared that he should not be able to 
produce any considerable effect on the Court : 
but his end would be answered, if whal he said 
diould have the power of calling the attention of 
otb^, more capable of delivering their opinions, 
to this momentous subject. If nothing worthy 
of approbation should fall irom him, still 'the, 
country must derive much benefit from the dis- 
cussion of this question. 

Me was inclined to take a very difierertt 
view jof the subject from that entertained by 
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the honorable gentlbmah Who preceded him ) 
he might be right as to insulated facts i 
abihetimes there may be an overpld^, some* 
times a deficiency of goods ih the market. He 
had pointed out some instances of the fortnerj 
but he had not mentioned any of the latter de* 
scription ; although it is well known, that j£iq6 
and even <£150 per cent, has been occasionally 
made on the invoice accounts : such circum* 
stances sometimes occur, as well as severe losses; 
These, however, are insulated facts, and there- 
fore, on the general subject, they ought td 
Weigh but little j their object being to take A 
^reat and comprehensive view of the question. 
^ a former occasion, he thought that they werd 
merely to take into consideration, whether the 
import trade was to be extended to the outports ; 
but he was corrected by the Honorable Chair- 
man, who informed him, that the entire interests 
of the Company, with respect to territorial pos- 
session, political arrangements and commercial 
prosperity, were ' connected with the decision, 
which would be founded on that discussion. 

The field of observation was therefore exceed- 
ingly wide ; but he shot Id endeavour to confine 
himself within as narrow limits as possible. What 
he should feel it his duty to state wts>-that 
where so many interests were to be considered^ 
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could not be exacted his remarks ^ould be 
extremely short. His intention was to produce 
nothing but facts, and on them to fojund what- 
ever he had to offer. On the voluminous rese* 
lutions which had just been read he could not 
form an accurate judgment ; for they could not 
be perfectly understood, unless sufficient time 
were allowed for their consideration. He made 
no doubt that the Honorable Gentleman who 
proposed them, believed them to contain nothing 
but what was true : — still, however, they were 
merely opinions ; and U was the duty of the Court 
to decide only on facts } to reason from the various 
bearings of facts ; and, from the past, to argue 
on the probabilities of the future. There were 
some very good friends of his, who had kindlj 
observed, that he came forward with what they 
please^to call an ungenerous attack on the East- 
India Company,— (/fcnr / Aear !) So for from 
ibis being the case, he waS« friend to the Com- 
pany from a three-fold consideration : he had the 
greatest respect and veneration for them, as a 
political body and a government : he had spent a 
considerable portion of hi^ life, not less than 
fifteen years, in their service : he had visited 
every possession they had in India. He had taken 
a long time to consider every thing connected 
prith their comn\ercial, as weU as their oivil and 
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military establishmeats ; he 'therefore had nof 
iRnmed an hasty opinion: his sentiments were 
not the result of the experience of weeks tjr of 
months, but fhe matured judgment of several 
years deep consideration s ?nd he frankly declared* 
that even if Ministers had offered to concede every 
thidg the Company wanted, he himself should 
have stepped forward, for the purpose of stopping 
^ current of that, which he conceived detri« 
mental to its interests, and thOi>e of the public* 
He was> in the first place, a fiiend to the CoiU’ 
pany,. from feelings of real veneration for dieir 
excellent e^blishroents ; for be bad often had 
QQcasion. to observe the great zeal and ability 
displayed by the heads of departments, and tbt 
ektranrduiary attention and correctness evinced 
by those in minor sHuatioas. And here he con« 
s^ifed U but the meed of justice to the gentle* 
men composing that Court, to enter bis te$ti> 
mmiy ^^inst a delusion which has been spread 
abroad, that the government of India was neither 
free, liberal, nor eqtdfable. He bad visited all 
the Company’s establishments, and be fielt justj* 
fied in stating, that no government in Europe was 
sp< excellently supported ; the rights of the sub* 
ject were scdplpusly watched oyer i the utmost 
protection extended to property j and all those 
bMngs, which iwa the prim;ip^ 
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the most pleasing attractions ofciviliael life, wem 
unceasingly chenshed-»’(^.<^fip/eH»^t He had seen « 
the establishments of Goverament tno tlui edufi* 
try, and it was but candid to say, that the Cwn* 
pany’s establishments, particularly at 
were as much superior, in efficiency and in tltdi) 
execution of all their duties, to those nelatisre de^r 
partments under the British Crown, either at 
home or in the colonies, as it is possihle fbr any 
one Government to be superior to another. (Gttab 
applause.) Some instances of deficiency may 
doubtless be produced.-^Perfection cannot be 
expected in mortal works-~corruption will crei^ 
in ; but, wherever any defeet was discoyered, ex- 
ertions weie instantly made to rectify itf and 
everything which seemed likely to militate ageimt 
the interest of the natives was studiously avoid- 
ed. So much he said on a general view ; but 
were he to go into detail, he could recmint at 
length the various benefits derived from the dif- 
ferent establishments. 

If he looked to the military department, fa« 
was sure he could not be contradicted, when he 
said that the exploits of the Company's finrees 
had not been excelled by any of the recent- 
achievements of the British troops, great and 
glorious as they were. (Jppkmte.} 

In the revenue and commercial deparhneot. 
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ft degree of correctness and ‘ attention was visi- 
ble> which merited the highest eulc^ium, and 
he , spoke in the bearing of many gentliemen 
who could correct him if he were wrong, that if 
in the cfMpimercial department, there was any 
iroom for censure, it did not arise from want of 
seal in the individuals connected with it, but 
Icom the errors of the system; and the political 
arrangements which arc joined with it. Generally, 
however, the different establishments were as 
complete as possible ; and therefore it was far 
from his intention or wish, to overturn that form 
of Government, which had been so wisely sup- 
ported in India. Wc bad not there, as in this 
country, unsettled accounts of twenty or thirty 
years standing ; on the contrary, although the 
revenue there amounted to ^ 15 , 000 , 000 , a sum 
little short of the revenue of England previous 
to the last war, yet so admirable was the system, 
that every account was settled, in six months 
after the period when it was coDtracted.-~('^j9. 
pkmse.) Let it not therefore be supposed, that 
he who could so well appreciate the excellence of 
the Government, coold be anxious to ruin a sys- 
tem, which he hoped would ftot, even in part, be 
destroyed. , 

A second motive which bound him to the 
Company was, that of self-interest. He was a 
proprietor of East-India stock : not numerically. 
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ft is true;, to so great an amount as iUbny gentle- 
men; but to him, retired from active it was, 

perhaps, of as great consequence much 

larger stake might be to others : surely therefm^ 
he should not be accused of trilfully ‘acting con- 
trary to his own interest. There was a third 
motive by which he was actuated in ccmaing for- 
ward, and which would perhaps weigh, in somie 
degree, with the Court. Insulated from any be- 
nefit he might derive through the Company, be 
had a duty to perform as a citizen of this coun- 
try ; and if he conceived that an amelioratitm 
could be effected in any one point material to 
her interest ; if her marine could be rendered 
more efficient ; if her commerce could be im- 
proved ; if the profits of her merchants couM ba 
increased, by pursuing the course he should re- 
commend, these would form powerful motives for 
intruding his opinions on the Court. 

On a subject of so mudi consequence, it was 
necessary that some particular order should be 
observed. With this view, he proposed to divide 
the remarks he should offer, under five heads : 
Ist, As to the correspondence between Grovern- 
ment and the Company, which was then before 
the Court, he should compare it with that which 
took place on a former occasion, and examine in 
what light they ought to view it. 2d, He alioulJ 

i>» ‘ 
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coniiider whiit was the situation of the Company** 
tetritovy and commerce, at the renewal of the 
Cbartei"fii 1793 ; and what expectations were 
entertained by the Company, and by individuals, 
in consequence of that arrangement, which he 
should determine by facts, dd. He should dis- 
cuss the subject of an open trade, and whether 
it ttras likely to create advantages or disadvan- 
tages to the Indian empire, and to the public in 
general. 4th, He should consider the territorial 
and commercial rights of the Company ; and 
6th, What resources the Company possess — 
what are advantageous, what injurious ; to shew 
that we ought to retain what is beneficial, and 
discard what is otherwise. 

As' to the first point, he found from the cor- 
respondence now before them, that the ncgoci- 
ation for renewing the Charter commenced in 
1602. It was unnecessary to state what proposi- 
tions were then made ; but certainly, in the se- 
cond leftet from the Ifresident of the Board of 
Control, at a subsequent period, two very ma- 
terial alterations were proposed; namely, the 
opening of the trede, and the transfer of the 
military forces of the Company to Government. 
In theJ^ answer of January <9, to4;his letter, he 
thojyjlt the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, 
n#4ir As the question of the open trade was con- 
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5^nedj bovi^erer eloqueot their langaa^> fell short 
of overthrowing the arguments adduced by thaar 
opponent ; but, on the military part of the quallh> 
tion, they were eminently successful. Indeed, tif 
ever a point was supported by powerful reasoning, 
if ever facts were placed in a strong point of view* 
if ever argument was pursued to complete d»" 
monstration, it was on that occasion. (ApplfHtse.)^ 
These representations were attended tot Minis^ 
ters changed their opinions— they waved that di- 
vision of the question, and thus abandoned a mea- 
sure which would have produced, he should not 
say absolute ruin, but immense evil to thenatjion* 
Then came the second attempt at a negocia- 
tion, in November last, when His Majesty’s 
Ministers stated, tliat their opinion was altered 
from what it was before, inasmuch as they now 
thought it necessary to cjctcnd the import as well 
as the export trade. Tins appeared to be the only 
point on which they differed^; for it seemed 
to him, from the letter <of the Chairman and 
Deputy Cliairman of the 2d of April, 1812, 
that the Court of Proprietors had conceded that 
the Charter should be renewed, on the princi- 
ple of permitting an export from all ports, and 
confining the imports to the port of London. 
This, at least, seemed to have been implied^ 
though no document existed by whith it could 
be po.sitively shewn. 
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Thcrdbi^ the qucGtron was, whether the ino 
terests of the Coorpany would be to much 
afibcted by this proposed alteration in the inr- 
|K>rt syatem, as to render it necessary to stop 
all farther ntsgociation, for the purpose of pm- 
that, which is the guarantee of their di- 
t^dends, and the protection of their stock. He 
not approve -of breaking off aH Confee- 
ence» He wouid have recommended, that Hi's 
M^esty’s Ministers should have been requir- 
ed- to state, if mischief resulted from the al- 
teration, how far they were willing to guaran- 
tee the ultimate stock of the Company, and 
the dividends due thereon. But the Court of 
Birectors thought otherwise, and so did Minis- 
ters. At issue they were, and in order to settle 
their difierenees, private conferences were cer- 
tainly the best, where, without taking doavn mi- 
nutes, all the parties could come forward with 
candour and franknessi He did not mean to 
call in question the sincerity of the Court of 
Directors ; he had no doubt but they had the 
interests of the Company at heart : but still a 
diversity of opinion might be entertained ; and 
lie did think, that as the Court stated, on the 
^ of April, that they would cotpe to no deci- 
tidn till the final intentions of Government welte 
known, and on the 3d of December, engaged 
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cardiaHy to cultivate private conferenew* with- 
out taking minutes) and answered) when the ques- 
tion was put to Ibcm, that they could have nov 
thing to conimunicatC) until His M^Osty’s Mi- 
nisters had committed to writing the full extent 
to which they were willing to go ; under these 
circumstancec^ it was surprising that the Court 
of Directors should agree to the resolution of 
the 18th of January) which, without meaning 
to ofiend) he must consider as pemature. He 
looked upon it as a kind of defiance held out 
to the Government. It was saying to tlie Mi- 
nisters, we are determined on a certain line 
qf conduct, no matter what arguments you may 
make use of.”— What success, he should be glad 
to know, could be obtained by this proceeding ? 

His Majesty’s Ministers were accused of al- 
tering their opinion — but the reason was clear. 
Did not the Court state on what terms the 
Charter was to be renewed^? Did not the infor- 
mation spread over the country like wild-fire s 
and were not petitions signed in every quarter,, 
oalling on Ministers to avert that, which the pe- 
titioners considered highly detrimental to the 
outports ? Thus the Miniaters, standing in the 
situation of umpireS) between the merchants of 
the outports and the Compny, were bound tor 
bear the arguments on each side, it wqs sqid, 
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that nothing but opinion was set in oppositipn 
to the statements fcom,the Chair. The reality ji^ 
thifr^the Pireetors were afraid that ^heir com- 
n^roe would sufier, and that the revenue would 
be injuired by smuggling, and this was repre«< 
seated to tlie President of the Board of Con- 
trol. ‘What was the answer of the ^arl cl Buck- 
tn|^Bishire } ^ We have ^amined the Com- 
aaisuoners of the Revenue at the outports, wk(| 
state, that there is no probability of any such 
toss.*^ Was it possible to proceed upon better 
ground than this ? Indeed, he had seen two of 
the Commissioners himself, and by them be had 
been informed, that there was more smuggling 
earned on in the River Thames, than in any 
other part of the kingdom — { A Icmgh.) 

This might be matter of opinion, and ho only 
stated it as such ; and therefore, considered the 
conduct of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, as 
perfectly correct in giving that answer. What, 
he should be glad to know, was his duty as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, but to watch 
over the interests of the country at large, and 
to attend to the Tepresentatioos of those who 
revested to be admitted to a participation in the 
traduil And he was afraid, that ^die representa- 
tions of the iron manufacturenr of Birttiir^am 
and Sbcffield, had, on the present oedfoion, so’ 
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impression. He ^ 'i(^ tO|il>'that /tbe)^ li^ 
not gone baeje, without eiectrttg the purpote'of 
their visit to the metropolis. ' Their ai^uments^'it 
seems, wbra§ too ifibng to be-eeiisted/ai^d/Minicr 
ten had'^^een induced to im^rt to/ths|i^'eupi 9 n^' 
tion of the ioipOlit^as Weifas of-theexpoi^MMMltb 
Now'‘Iet it be okamftied whal was the co«^ 
putsoed at the p^iod of 4ilb risnewai of the 
last Oiarter.' The' ncgociationitook tplace^ ta 
January 1793, with Mr. Pitt and Mr. jDun^ 
das. The Directors demanded on wltat teiKna 
they were to receive die .Charter, and they 
closed immediately With' the proposition whifth 
was made. On the 1 tith ofFebroaiy, Mr. jpNan* 
das’s on the subject ''^svas read to the Ccopyrt, 
it was aiim published,' and the hui^esswaseqn^ 
sidered as settled. -Bu^^hat v^ps ^ ultimatum 
event? k«TVhy, the meroh^te ihrougbout tlie 
country claimed a part of the tradAl’Obd meetipi^ 
were held at Glasgow, Birmingham, She%j^i 
&c. for the purpose of petkujnijig^ Depuyli^ons 
also met ^.^Duitdas, and* 
bruary, the pirectorsjTi# 

“ yft.it9i6^jr said, he, egwff to gKc.ybii 

the Qiarter op iXetaja jf 9 tt ^ ^esh« h d»e^ i^gst 
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be such an ei^M|6'n of tlne tfad^ to; atnd^'jm 
India, as’will e'rii^i9fe^|l^i^fcti3nts to bring hoilid 
jjie greatest qUantitf^^w ravv^'iSfitaterials, for the 
tse of tHb British empir^ ; as; well as to send 
out as much manufactures as they can. possibly 
dispo^ of.” The DirectotSi at that time, were 
ai firm as they were i^w;, but they acted very 
^(^efchtly. **. !We' caUnOt,” ahVtveted they, 
.,*^(^^ecide ours^ves^*%88'Nle' will- Submit the 
■business to the Court of Proprietots.” ‘ And, 
had this been dbufe on the^resent occasion, it 
i»*ould not have Been vvotse for the Company. 
Ihfe Court of Directors did apply to the Proprie- 
tors, and the donsequence was, that a certain 
portion (Of tonnage Wds allowed to the private 
nr^rchahts. If this course had beeh adhered to 
now, he Would have been better satisfied, and 
so,, he believed, would the country. vHe could 
not see any /dung bluhtfcable in the line followed 
pn this by^^His Majesty's Ministers, 

wluch^^ of ’ 1 193 ; nor" could he 

^^pj^ceive.any^ih^nhprof^ in the language 
held by them, v ■*' 

the exprh^idns’ of the Earl vof, J|ucking- 
liuAi^jSre we^ coi^er*^ 

’'nmst;’^be tBotight' 

^up^hs, '• • He. had 

%eard aii‘''iJhH&Mtti^:(hiri:vitteeth^^ .OR .the 
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ijonduct of the not^ £arl> and as the opinion 
of one might some'Umes be looked upon as the 
opinion of many, he had thought it right that 
his sentiments should n(tf hoe mistaken^ The 
Earl Buckinghamshire was accused of using 
harsh language: but those who examined the 
correspondence must at once see that the asser* 
tton was not warranted. If the language of Lord 
Buckinghamshire was viewed in so very offensive 
a light, how was that of Mr. Dundas, in his 
letter of March 24, 1793, to be considered ? 
In that letter he thus expresses himself-——— 
** I am not anxious what your opinions may be. 
The proposals I transmit arc such as I shall feel 
justified in recommending to Parliament; you 
may accede to them, if you please ; if you do not, 
I cannot recommend to Parliament the renewal of 
your dtartcr ; and 1 am ready to meet you in the 
House of G>mm(ms, on this, or any other basis.” 

This might be considered decisive ; but cer- 
tainly the language of Lord Buckinghamshire was 
more mild; and, therefore, he thought it necessary 
to say, that the Court ought not to concur in such 
strong expressions, as had been made use of in 
speaking of that noble lord. Viewing him m the 
high rituaticip. which he filled, and in which he was 
bound to^consider the interests of alJ, they ought, 
instead" of reproB(;^mg him, to have rather be- 

E 2 
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lieved, that he w9S.9Ctuated('by the pi^st mo- 
tives, and that he wgs endeavouring to procuro 
that,' which appeared to him to be best for the , 
great body, of the empire. 

The next point Mr. Hume spoke of Waa 
with respect to the state of the Indian com- 
merce, at the commencemcDt of the present 
Charter in 1793. It would be recollected, that 
complaints were made, thre^gh various channels, 
by merchants at home and abroad, that a large 
prOpottion of British capital was rendered unpro- 
ductive to this country, in . consequence of the 
unfavourable state of exchange, rendering it dif- 
ficult to get remittances to Europe. Those who 
had got a little property, desirous of remitting it 
as easily as possible, and being unwilling to lose 
10 or 15 per cent, by the ordinary mode, threw 
their capital into foreign channels. This hl^came 
a cr)'ing evil, and at length occasioned a portion 
of tWtiade to be thrown open. 

I^t us see, contihued Mr.llume, whether this 
was alicndcd with succc-s ? What was the state 
of the Indian commerce, ut the renewal of the 
Charter in 1793 ? According to papers laid be- 
fore tJlI^^ouse of Commons, the ^otal valpe of 
the im^rts ma^ by private Biill^'' mercbaitts, 
was.£l^l,710. ‘ But, in consequence* of the little 
alUvialim then given to the c^qhlsiDD, they ui't 
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created, in 1798, td ^881,000. This was a 
veiy great alteration ; but dangers then began to 
pre&s upon us, and the war on the Continent oc- 
casioned the trade to slacken very much. The 
British merchants also saw a new enemy coming 
against their commerce ; an enemy who, having 
long sucked our blood, is now opposing us with < 
it, he meant America. — ( Applause.) The con- 
duct of the Bengal merchants at that time did 
them honour. They saw the danger, and they 
memorialised the GoYcrnment. The language of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, and of the Board of 
Control, who dreaded the effect vvjiich might 
be produced, by the union of American enter- 
prize with British capital, was extremely 
proper — " We will,” said they, adbrd you 
facilities for bringing home all that property 
wh.ct* you tell us is shipped in foreign vessels.” 
Ihi was a laudable determination, and proved 
advantageous to the country ; for a cdisiderable 
proportion of the trade did come home— But the 
capability in 1798 was not the same as in 1793. 

At that time the private merchants thought 
themselves capable of carrying*on the whole sur- 
plus trade— and observed, " we will take up the 
entire trade of British India, as it falls from the 
foreigners and the American merchants.” This 
was the tenor of iheir proposition, at that period, 
and this only. Such was the language then held 
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by some of those very merchants, who are now- 
coming forward, complaining of any attempt 
to chfmge the present system. Their language to 
Ac Boahd of Control was this : — ** foreigners go 
to India, without restraint, and export conuno- 
pities tp all the states of Europe, in their own 
ships, — while we, the subjects of England, are 
Regraded below the state of aliens’* The last 
expression he did not think strictly proper,-^fec 
ihty knew their conditions, and could not truly 
designate themselves as aliens. I'hey then state-^ 
** the objects we propose are calculated to in- 
crease the strength and prosperity of the parent 
state, as well as of India, by advancing the inte- 
tests of the shipping, navigation, and trade of 
both the Company cannot absorb all the com- 
fuerce, and the surplus is taken up by foreigners, 
which might be brought, in British ships, to the 
Thames, to the complete destruction of the fo- 
reign trade, which is permitted under the present 
system.*’ 

Mr. Hume continued to state, that he him- 
self had known goods,, to the amount of 
j£?20v000, shipped on board an American by an 
agent's bouse in Calcutta, sold in America, and 
ifie returns made in sufHcient ti«|^' to take up the 
bills. This surely was an occupation of British 
capital. Why should not this trade be carried on 
by British ships and seamen ? Why should we 
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mn the danger of losing the catryittg trade ?— 
These were points of great importance, nht onI]t 
in reference to the British merchant, but to the 
empire in general. Because, such a diversion of 
the trade tends to deprive us of that by which we 
are enabled to support our dignity, as a great 
nation. What are our navigation laws founded 
upon, but a proper determination that Great 
Britain shall obtain from her coloni^ as much of 
the carrying trade, as she can possibly manage ; 
that she may increase the number of her ships 
and men ; that she may extend her marine, and 
depress the naval power of othvr states. 

lie had often been told, when complaining of 
foreigners being peimitted to ^ar-ticipate in ottlr 
comnieroe, that if they did not carry it on, we 
could not carry it on ourselves j but he thought, 
th..t if Amei ica wp? suffered to extract wealth frpoi 
our colonies, by tiading in articles whic^(h^4^^ 
no^ want lor their own Use, — if t^nl 

the profit of the import |6 and 

the subsc(iuent export, comprismgo^ be- 
nefits pf 'the carrying trid^r^ytfa deprived 
Great '^Britain of sp ,'«lapy, * advantages ; — 
for he contended that sh^'.wat perfectly capable 
pf ^parrying on^ the trade herself, and of supply- 
ih«,tHe demands of, the world. We are told 
iffade cannot be changed— that AmeHca 
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$ails under a neu(;rat' flag, and that, without 
we could not carry pn so ipuch business as wp 
do. Now, he could prove that the change oi 
commerjce was not so difficult as might be ima< 
gined. We had an instance of this fact in the 
situation of our own commerce. If we did not 
permit the Americans , to supply our own colo* 
nies and the Spanish main with goods, we should 
have the benefit of reshipping them, and thus the 
strength and profit which she acquires by that 
branch of commerce, would revert to us. . 

He had formed his opinion on the evidence of 
the best informed men •, many of whom were ex- 
amined in 1809, before the House of Commons. 
Wi'atdid Mr. Bebb, one of the Directors of the 
Company, say on tills subject ? — England has 
nothing to feqr from competition j she could sup- 
ply the whole of Europe, if proper regulations 
were adopted.” — Suffice it to say, that, by the 
policy which has been, pursued, we have lost a 
vast portion of those benefits which we ought 
to derive from Indio— and we have furnished 
America with that strength which she exerts 
against ourselves. Wc have supplied her with 
money — a most dangerous article to place in the 
bands Ui ^ enemy. He told to look at 
the report of Mr. Gallatin, of t^ie 9t^b of^ No- 
vember i ahd that there they woti^ find, that, of 
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the whole resources of the American Govern- 
. ment 1,000,000 of dofiars arls»ir>g from the duties 
paid on Eost-India goods ; a circumstance worthy 
of deep attention. These ficts he was anxious 
should be generally known, and he was sure, 
when they were, no rnttn would hesitate to 
saciilice that, which he could prove to be an 
ideal advantage, tor the public good. 

As the Charter of 1793 did not present sufficient 
facilities to the India merchant. Lord Wellesley 
afforded them a certain degree of relief, in 1798, 
by permitting them to export, under licenses, 
with as few restrictions as possible. His Lord- 
ship, knowing the quantity of American shipping 
which filled the Indian ports, and being desirous 
that the surplus trade should be reserved for 
British subjects, with all that prudence and abi- 
lity which maiked his conduct in India, from 
his first arrival there, till his departure, permitted 
the tiade by license. "When speaking of the 
affairs of India, it would, in his opinion, he a 
great omission, if he did not pay his tribute of 
admiration to that excellent nobleman. No man 
ever exerted himself more for tJ>e benefit of the 
Indian empire to consolidate and strengthen 
it, was die great object of his zeal. Some of 
his regulations might he objectionable ; but, 
wd Ought to overtook a few errors, if there were 

w 
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any, aivl evaniinc his government, not iii parts, 
but in the whole : one vi Iiis jjajagrgphs, oqi 
the subject of cxcliibion, exprcosiy s'l) a such 
restrictions tend to throw the trade into the hands 
of foreign nations, and enable them to supply 
the xcat of Europe, v^hich would otherwise be 
furnished by Great-Britain. Eveiy principle of 
policy and justice calls for an extension of tho 
trade.” It was to the opinions of such men as 
these that we ought to look; men who have con. 
ijiijered the subject on the foundation of public 
good, not of private benefit ; by them we should 
be influenced, and not by the clamours of those 
who know little or nothing of the business. 
That our commercial interest had been aflected 
by this admission of the Americans to a j^arti- 
cipationin the India Trade, he could piove fiom 
the Report on Indian External G'nimerce, laid 
before the House of Commons. Loid Wcllcdcy 
ha 1 foictold what would be the result of per- 
milling Americans lo tiade with India j and what 
’ 'd been the res-dt ? A constant in^u-ase of 
'.I’cir commerce, as vould be seen by the follow- 
ing t-laicmeuts. 

Average of foury. ars, 1795-6 and 1798-9:— 

Lacks of Ruptesi. 

Exports made by the Londpn merchants 60^ 

■■ ■ — Eoicign Europe - 26 ^ 

Ainciica - - 19 
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In 1801-2, it amounted to 48 lacks of rupOeS, 
in 180f, 53^ lacks j and in 1807, it had in- 
creased to no less than 85 lacks of rupees j— * 
that was, an increase of near five times the original 
amount within the space of nine years. Such was 
the result, although the '•apporters of the present 
£ast-India system, v ho wore hostile to the private 
racrchatits, declared that this was a trade with 
which nothing more could be done. And, he 
was convinced, if it had not been for the foolish 
restrictions of Ameiica hciself, the amount 
Wo^Id have been ,till greater. F.ven in the years 
1809*10, notvvith-.tanJing the partial obstruction 
which took place, she imported to the amount 
of 68 lacks of rupees. And what was the ave- 
rage import of the British m ‘rchant, at the same 
time ? Only 74 lacks ; being a difference of six 
lacks. Means ought to be taken to give the 
Biitibh merchant a greater extension of this 
tiade i but from all he had seen, and heard, and 
read — from all he had learned, even liotn the 
servants of the Company, who had taken a 
general view of the subject, it appeared 
that the expectations held oflt by the Com- 
pany had not been acted upon. It became a 
matter of gVeat national consideration j and, if it 
appeared that the results had not been commen- 
surate with the hopes entertained by the 
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nation, did It not demand the sedulous attention 
of the Legislature, to examine what change was 
necessary j to consider what alteration could be 
made, Honsistent with the safety of our commer- 
cial interests, and the general advantage of the 
empire? 

In such a state of things, they ought not to 
come to a hasty decision; interested opinions, 
which apply only to parts of the system, ought 
not to be considered as bearing on the whole. 
Therefore, every person should give his utmost as- 
sistance, in order to guard against the calamities 
which were likely to be produced, by a11owii% to 
the Americans, that which was refused to the Bri- 
tish merchant. Already had we felt the evil efiects 
of such a policy, which had furnished America 
with a staff to break our own heads. Now, it 
had been contended, that the course of commerce 
could not be changed ; but he thought a view of 
the exports from Great Britain to America, prior to 
the War, would tend to place this question in a 
clearer light. Every person was of opinion, that 
the non-importation act bf America, would ruin 
England merchants, of great experience, in 
the city, exclaimed—** America takes from us 
12 or e£’lS/X>0,000 in roaoa&cture^ and now 
we shall have nothing to 4ilt>.** But it was very 
well known, that they took 6iem, not. for their 
•wn consumption, but to supply other countries. 
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By this the Americans gained a rlouble advantage; 
they increased their marine^ and by reshipping 
these goods to our own West India colonies, and 
the Spanish main, they enriched themselves very 
much. In 1805, the exports of Great Britain to 
all America amounted to ^20,004,125; in 
1806, ^24,753,142. In 1807, .£23,451,738; 
of which the United States took 1 1 , 12, and 13 
millions, respectively in those years. IT^e restric- 
tions of the American government then took 
place, and the exports to the United States, in 
1808, fell to £5,000,000. Then it was said 
England was ruined ; and even very honest men 
in the House of Conimons made use of that 
language. But in fact she gained by it. Her ex- 
ports to the West-Indies, Spanish America, 
&:c. being raised to £18,173,056, from about 
£y,000,000. Here, then, w’as a complete and 
positive change effected, in the course of trade, 
in one year. And it was an incontrovertible truth 
that a country, whose products consist in the 
necessaries of life, would have purchasers for them, 
unless the system of civilization were destroyed. 
Some persons might say, this was only a single* in- 
stance of a particular year, and that many mer- 
chants yvere ruined by their speculations to South 
America. The following year; 1809, however, 

I presented « forther increase of exports, which 
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■Wfere carried to their destination, in our own 
ships. In that year our exports to the 


United States, were ^’7, t60,768 

To otbw parts of Aineriea .... 1 P,833,69f:> 

Making a total of ^‘J7,29 l.-Ki t 


And in the succeeding year, 1810, the total 
amount of our exports, to all parts of America, 
exceeded .£’28,000,000. Now, could it be sup- 
posed, if these speculations produced ruin, that 
the merchants would have persevered in them ? 
The fact nas, that some individuals were ruined, 
ancf Olliers made a great deal of money by the 
trade to South America. And it was not sur- 
prising, that failures took place, since goods, the 
most improper for that climate, were sent out. 
Even skails, he believed, formed a part of the 
ventures furnished by certain individuals. It 
could not be imagined, that if a total failure took 
place, one year, merchants would pursue the 
same course, in the next; fo. it wascontraiy to 
the establi^hcd principles of c( mmercial men, to 
trade at a loss j although, perhaps, he migljt e,x- 
cept the East-India Company, ho seemed t(jact 
differently. It uas his wish to sluw, that the 
course of commerce might be changed ; but diat 
while wc were the producing country, it was not 
the power of all the states of the world com* 
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bined, unless Bpnapartc barbarizes the continentj 
and the Americans can go naked, to destroy our 
commerce ; aiid every person who knows the pricQ 
of labour in this country, and our facilities to 
create manufactures, must see the almost utter 
impossibility of our being undersold in the dif- 
ferent markets. 

Tlic average exports to the United States, 
the West-Indies, and South America, in thb 
jear 180 . 9 - 10 , and 11, were 28,638,000, being 
a surplus amount of 3,000,000 above any 
year prior to the restrictions. Thus, whila 
America was dilapidating hey resources, and de- 
stroying her marine, by throwing away such an 
immenso trade, ue were increasing our strength, 
in the same propoition ; instead of enlarging their 
fmaiiccs, and giving that impulse to their in- 
dustry, which every j)erSon ought to dread. This 
evidently praved, that, in spite of all difficulties, 
those goosls which were absolutely necessary for 
consumption, woulil force (hemsclves into tho 
maikct ; and, while the commerce of (Ireat Bri- 
tain remained unshackled, no power conld iulcr-i 
fere to crush it. We ought, therefore, to look to 
«.>ur Ea^itcrn territories, and examine what benefit 
eo\ild he derived from an extouded commerce with 
.1 population of 60 , 000 , 000 , instead of pcrmittii\g 
foreigners to have all the. advantage. — Was it to 
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Jhnts of Ho muoh<blood and breaatire ? Ought we 
iiat'to doereiy tMag in oor poMfhPto keep those 
‘•dvantagdltoiindiv^? And ^ ht^d that sdfish 
interested motives would not be permitted to in* 
terfei^widi the public good»J<-^ ftrfrom an 
extoini^Mi. of die tntdeJnjuring die portef Lon- 
d(^ heeoold prove that this metnpelui would 
ictoally gpin by it« (B*ar ! hear ! andlmtghiter.) 

lie did not mesto to say he sidhild be able to 
'.OQiiviDce ihwn all, tho«(^ be was prficdy sen- 
of the tradi of his position. He bad heard 
in that fCSburt, and-at various meeting that die 
grand entonfte ‘by which jlhe.ns<desHilQ»of-«e!x- 
ten^g'dM tnwle wjm mftd^ f^de.n^ waH the 
6ct> that MfiOtt tens of 
Vtded“fte dto^pavate meN^ts,.aaid, because 
vspe lul taksn np, it vnqs asspned as a 
matter of oointe> that^die eaqaiats ■0s0t-^ not be 
ineiesMBch if ineiefped means were atknSied* 
NowfaeconldsheSr# in answer to thiil^ d)ak>the 
amonnt of onv«iX{K>rt8 at |cesctd!> wte five times 
wbetit’was'attheeomsienoement of the C3iar. 
ters indeed; the aqjotts fiNMoa England by pri- 
vate mendu^y hl^ bevno^e propertioiiate rise 
i^tfa t|iriiiftetB,Md he wodl^ippiMiiittoihtliet 
liiqr to%l|Hbst<^heen imtiiovldi in .* ton fthi 
degree. 


i 




btattclb strong.— In 

June Bind B^Uitid 

were v«py^greft^}neoifiu^iq[l<^ trWing 

laxation of the'restrictk»ll8« TiMnMh^^Nfiiials sfliHed 


with <!»i]goc4Valaew 4fc £€^9^000.^ JhUA 
easily ^‘coiaared wfcilt adimllii^fiOttdoH'dtifist 




atm. Sab, 'U||%id!^! 


wa^Kim now 

:i*./ '^* 
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qiecie. At that time oo hopes ^re held 
oat that any great incre^M^ i^uld bjB, efiecied ; 
but to prove thft the boendunes of that trade^ 
could not be calculated opan, H was only necessary 
toftwte^ that, lb 1803« theexpoits umounted to 
^1,^33,000, being more than double what they 
Vere ten years bel^ ; and that tu a place, the 
exports to which were considesed as having ar> 
rived at their iie.|difs ultreu A* to the imports 
liom Ipdia, by private merpl^nts, through the 
^ {!!!ompaily, they amounted, in 1793, ^£\ A1,000. 
But, when Lord Wellesley permitted the met~ 
chants to export, in their own vessels, under lU 
oenseS| an* increase of upwards of^,;£9^>000 
took place in, one year. This much he would 
say, that if British merchants were allowed what 
they contended for, they would have broi^^ht 
homo mu<d> more, without detriment to the coun- 
try, which won^d, on the contiuiy, have been 
qibch^ bene^ed'by so lai^ a branch of trade 
being taken fii^m the hands of the Americans, 
l^r. Cqldblaokei wjiohadl studied commerce, 
both in its mstiutedt^iUi and general prUimpIes, 
whujbed otteait^^y’ ‘C^lMidered the.sutgeot^ both 
ns it f^^btcd ijuivaie i^tqn4 welfiue, 

•JJsfllW ^ ^ higMbindMei ex- 

pressed ^s ooaf iction, that if the manuMires 
of Great hdiodiioed Indian 







marle^t at a 'loWi? ]^cey ttie 

. from a po^nilati^ of 6d^d0to,oo6 ot 
be incalcolaiSIe.' 'Birt'ilB attOii{j)^^tiSI'^lS''^a<le ’ 
to lowor tho pHcie,‘ by tbrowift^'open . 

an^ iotrododng'a fair'coibjilti^iii.'' No &1r ' 

bad yet been and it Wa» far '^tbra 
on the expediency add ^et^ty/df;nls(ldHi^il,^^ 
£veiy> <nie raelt ibcoHeet'*^ wam& drtth' Wh^' 
the sObject had bbenor^nallji^tdftdti up by thti^iinNt 
tish merchantSj and^^nodfeK^lneistii^ 
were helii. Hie rhpresentatioM wbieh had be^ 
made led to thddItematiVe proposed by theBritiih 
Minister 1 —" lam determined," said he, ** con- 
vinced as f aid that the statements laid beford me 
are sudl as I ought to attend to, to allow an 
extension of the trade to Britifh ntondiants— and 
if you refuse, I Will' not ddvoddi Ibe^renewal df ' 
your C^artor!,” The Ditecitaa, as "th^'bad no 
arguments abtiud tfme, iidisti^' bd their'nghts 
by Chin^, abd'demanded, ** Wilt^j|rou ' 

us what ’ the dbgialatuiu hai« grafted?*' This^ 
however, did 'not avai), ii^' a'ml^l^alidh WaK 
agreed ttt.^ On ^ U^'' 

tainly advaniiitad Srga>n<ihto'^ wnd, ' 

attempled lodb«3t^ tbetnselvis *ti|d(^ *0^'^- 
clusivi»p(dvHayei^^lW) hoped ^thti^%eld9F^ h^ 
permittid.-; * - ^ 

At Uto^,ftaNftd>of'iBe‘pi«tliffcH^ 
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1^93* great expectations were held out to the 
British merchant, but never realised. A given 
qbrintity of -shipping was to sail at certain stated 
periods;, which was of great importance, as some 
goods, oy being kept beyond a particular time, 
were liable to spoil, and others ought to go out 
at a specific day. It was also most important 
that the vessels should be taken up, without any 
political view, in all fair weather seasons, and 
that no improper detention should take place, by 
► which the expense of insurance would be saved, 
and by which means the merchants would know 
when their goods were likely to arrive, that they 
might have the returns ready. This was of the 
utmost consequence, because it was very generally 
known, that the merchant did not trade entirely 
on his own capital, but made use of the manu- 
facturer's goods, having granted bills to the 
amount, and it was easy to conceive the difficulties 
which were created, if, by any delay in sending 
the goods to their place of destination', the returns 
did not arrive in time to makegood the pa 3 nnents. 
It was proved in evidence before the House of 
Commons, that, in consequence of delays in the 
sailing of the Company's shipfung, bills bad been 
Kot and the honour of the British mer- 
chant compromised. This was what he considered 
one of the principal causes which operated against 
the increase of our East-lndia exports. The 
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hon. gentleman, who spoke before him, ex- 
pressed hijmself in ■'favour of a safe trade fa- 
ther ^han a speculative one— he perfectl/ agreed 
with him in the sentiment, and woold ask 
him, did he consider that a safe trade, where 
the merchant embarks his money on goods,, 
but does hot know whether they will arrive 
at their destination, in time to enable him to 
take up his bills ? That certainly was not a safe 
trade — ^and, when it was carried on under such 
hazardous circumstances, it was no wonder that 
persons wished to have the system changed ; but, 
if that change seemed likely to be detrimental, be 
would be the htst person to come forward to op- 
pose it. 

It was generally agreed, that the ships 
from India pught to sail in the beginning of 
March, and those from England in the latter 
end of June j these were the fair-weather seasons, 
and the Company stipulated that the ships should 
sail at those periods. But he would prove, that 
they had broken their engagement. Out of se- 
venty ships which sailed from England for India, 
and vice versd^ in 1906, 7, and 8, thirty-nine sailed 
out season,, as appears from an account laid 
before t^ House of Co.mmons, being more than 
the one-half j and of forty others, no less than 
twenty mine sailed out of the regular time. The 
sailing of these ships did not depend either on 
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the apprehen?ions of an encnjy, or the bad state 
of the we “'iic! , but the} w* '■e d day'd a*’ various 
places, and their departure made subservient to 
tl}e private interests of the Company, with which 
the British meichant had nothing at all to do. 
This clearly shewed that the sanction held out 
was at vaiiance with the conduct pursued. Now, 
to shew what a private trade was capable of 
doing, he would state one or two facts, which he 
had got documents to prove. In 1779, the culture 
of indigo was commenced under the auspices of 
the East'India Company.— -What was the state 
of that trade in 1786? Only 240,01 Jibs, were 
imported into England in that year from India : 
we were then tributary to America and Manilla 
for a proper supply of indigo. The trade was, 
however, given up to British merchants ; and 
sure he was, if the Company had retained it, the 
result would have been ‘ extremely diiferent. 
Under the new management, no less than 
5,570,000lbs. of indigo were imported from In- 
dia, in the year 1810. This .was a fact which 
could not be contradicted; .and shewed, that 
the extension of our Indian commerce gave us 
that for which, othemise, we should, this 
hour, have 'been dependent on Ameripa.. 

lie said we were agreat state, capable of revolv- 
ing in our own circle ; and that we ought not to 
be tributary to any other state, but other states 
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should rather be rendered tributary to us. Cotton 
was another very important article in our manu- 
factures: yet, in 1805, we were supplied almost 
entirely by Spain, Portugal, and America.-*-^Vhat 
were our own resources ? Of the whole importa- 
tion, amounting to 59,682,OOOlbs, India furnished 
only 355,OOOlbs., actual quantity. 

But when America evinced her hostility, which he 
hoped would revert with redoubled force on her 
own head, it was necessary to seek for a supply 
elsewhere. Meetings were held at Manchester* 
and other places, and the Ministers were applied 
to, as the guardians of that staple manufacture# 
What was the conduct of Ministers ? They saw 
all the world united against Great Britain, and 
that she had no other place to look to for support, 
but her own colonies, and they immediately turn- 
ed their eyes towards India. Messrs. David 
Scott and Co„ Bruce, De Ponthieu, and other 
eminent merchants, were applied to, and they 
said, " We are capable of supplying from India 
every ounce of cottod wanted for our manufac- 
tures, if we are allowed to navigate our vessels 
as we like, to load them without restrictions, and 
to sail when we please.” What was the result ? 
The Secret Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons pointed out the n{;ce$sity of per- 
mitting the importation. 
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No sooner was this known in India, tbari 
the merchants at Bombay prepared a vast quan- 
tity for the purpose of sending to England ; 
60 true it is, that individual energy will out- 
strip the tardy proceedings of an immense 
politico-commercial establishment. The Com- 
pany, however, would not then allow the ex- 
portation from particular circumstances. With- 
out going into detail, however, they should look 
to the ultimate fset. In 1810, the total importa- 
tion of cotton was I36,570,100lbs. of which 
India supplied 23,000,000, being ^th of the 
whole instead of T-i-s-th* ^^'his was a result which 
ought to be viewed with pride; it did not need a 
comment, as the facts spoke for themselves. Now, 
if, in those instances, they were furnished with 
distinct proof of the benefit which an open com- 
merce had produced ; if, in the articles ot cotton 
and indigo, so immense an increase of exporta- 
tion had taken place — an increase beyond the 
most sanguine expectations, — could any man, 
having considered these circumstances, eome for- 
ward and point out the boundaries farther than 
which our trade could not be carried ? We were 
told, and l-c could not help noticing the liberali- 
ty of the remark, that those who called for an 
extension of the trade, were poor, ignorant, de- 
luded people ; and a story was told of one of 
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them, who said, “ I have signed a petition, but 
I do not know for what." But this, it is 
said, is not the way in the city of London. — 
AVe do not act without deep considenation. — 
Yet this assertion was at variance with the Ian-* 
guage he had heard in the city. — Go away," 
said an honorable gentleman, at a recent meet- 
ing, “ consider that your own interest is at stake 
—•it is not the common interest of the nation, 
but the interest of the British merchants in Lon- 
don that you are to protect. Therefore, go 
home, and endeavour to do away the delusion 
by which the country is misled. — Point out to 
the petitioner? their danger, and shew them that 
a compliance with their will must effect their 
ruin.” Now all this he thought very useless ; for 
if they try once, and find that the speculation wnl! 
not answer, they will not try a second time — there- 
fore there is a bound to their exercise of the gift ; 
for he was sure no man would run headlong two 
or three tintes successively on the same mischief. 

This was not the case, however, with 
Company, who have been, for jea’s, trading 
with a positive knowledge t'lat they sustained a 
loss. And for what ? Wiry, for the good of 
the country ; and certainly their patriotism can- 
not be too highly praised. But he would not 
attach to them all the credit, which they gave to 

H 
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themselves. He would say, as a trading com- 
pany, it was mal-policy to act as they did. If it 
was the case, they ought not to have pursued 
such conduct ; and he would undertake to sliew, 
that the India commerce was a ruinous business. 

The Chairman himself expressly said, “ the In- 
dia trade has long ceased to be of importance 
either to the Company or to individuals.” If^ 
therefore, this was a statement of fact ; if the 
India commerce was so unproductive as to be 
no longer of importance to the Company j could 
there be any solid argument for withholding it 
from others? was it not preposterous that they 
should still preserve it ? Therefove, as a friend 
to the Company, he wished this delusion to be 
done away. — (Hear! hear!) He repeated, it 
was a delusion ; and if the Company really at- 
tached no importance to the trade, why did they 
trouble their heads about it ? Instead of eairying 
on a losing trade, it would be better for them to 
feduce their cstablisbmcrts, and to pension such 
of their servants as might be thrown out of em- 
plov.nent. If the trade w as disadvantageous to 
us, should it m-t be given up to those who 
conceived they could improve it ? M;. Bebb, in 

lii> evidence before the House of Commons, ex- 
1 rossly stated, that the trade might be lendercd 
advantageous by the British merchants, and that 
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the East- India Company had nothing to dread 
from irs extension. If, therefore, a man pos- 
sessing so much information on the subject, who 
had K'sidcd long in India, and maturely consl- 
den'd th>* question, came at last to this conclu- 
fioii — if those who were most intimately ac- 
quaiurid with East India affairs made a similar 
declara.ion — 'flhe British merchants concurred in 
this opinion, and, more than that, were ready to 
embark in this t'ade — if these facts did not tend 
to sa'.isty the mind . of gentlemen, he knew not 
wdiat would ^atid'y them, lie next stated, that 
he should endcavoui to shew what had been the 
state of the commerce between India and this 
country for several teats past ; and then let it be 
considered whether it was tidvantageous to the 
Company or otherwise. I’h,* accounts of the 
Comp my have been so mixed, the political and 
commercial items have been so joined together, 
that the beat it. firmed persons cannot divide 
tlicm. A committee of the Ilouac of Commons, 
which .s.at for months on the business, have dc- 
ciared it impossible -to make tlie sei)anvtion, so as 
to (haw a fair com.meic: il dvtiuciion. Every 
person who h:is been in India knows die accu- 
racy with which the accounts of the Company 
■are kept ; the ex^raor I nary correctness of the 
beard of revenue, than which none deserves 
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more praise, is generally admitted j from docu^ 
ments made up by them he should now take his 
statement. In inquiring what were the resources 
of the Company, it was necessary to divide them 
into three beads: 1st, territorial revenue; 2d, 
China trade; 3d, trade to India. [TAe //on. 
gentleman here went into an elaborate statement, 
under each of these heads, of which the fol/oto- 
vig is only an abstract.1 He first stated, that the 
territories in India were indebted to the Com- 
pany in a large sum, about .£’5,778,000; ma- 
king, with a variety of items, a total of 
,£6,800,000, expended on the civil government 
and military operations in India. The profits of 
the China trade were £^16,602,852, not in- 
cluding 10 per cent, on invoice profits outwards, 
which make the whole jC 18, 142 619. The de- 
ductions from this, by rate of exchange on bills, 
captures, &c. were £'2,500,795, leaving the pro- 
fit and loss on the China trade £ 16, 6+ 1,824. 
This was taken from the years 1792-3 to the 
years 1809-10. The strtement of the profit 
Sind loss on the India trade, he said, he should 
take from a docirmont 1. id before Parliament. 
'Hie profit on this trade, for six years, was 
£1,853,276, the loss on two years £299,148, 
leaving £1,554,128 ; to this, adding profit on 
goods outward, £271,187, makes the total prc-i 
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fit ^ 1 , 825 , 315 . From this was to be deducted* 
for various losses, and for insurance, j£’2,l 68 , 192 ; 
making loss on this trade, in eight years, 
^342,877, without taking any one of the many 
charges to be added for payments to owners of 
lost ships, specie to government, &c. There was 
a loss on the India trade, in three years, of 
^355,840 ; and, in the same period, a gain on 
the China trade of ^ 3 , 504 , 195 . 

It^ therefore, government have offered the Com- 
pany the renewal of their charter, on terms which 
every thing of any value, for it is to be remember- 
ed that t’je China trade alone enables the Com- 
pany to pay their dividends on India stock, such 
an offer ought not to be rashly rejected. An 
hon. Director, of whose abilities and attention to 
the affairs of the Company it was impossible to 
speak in too high terms, stated in opposition to 
what fell from him, that the India trade was a 
matter of the utmost importance to the Com- 
pany ; that it enabled them to pay their divi- 
dends ; and if they did not possess it, that the 
whole system would fall by its own weight — ^and 
observed, that the profits on the trade were from 
one to JCaOOjOOO per annum. — Now he would 
take the medium, and suppose a profit of 
.^£’ 200,000 per annum, for 19 years, which would 
give a sura of near X'1,000,000 — and he would be 
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very glad to learn, if they leally derived this proiit 
both on the India and China trade, how their debts . 
continued to increase in England, and by what 
means these profits were absorbed and lost to the 
country ? But that the truth was, as he had dis- 
tinctly proved, there was a positive loss on the 
India trade. On this he rested, and on this he 
grounded his reasoning. He could not forbear, 
therefore, again urging on the attention of 
the court, that if Ministers were disposed to give 
them every thing that was valuable— -if they were 
disposed to continue that system of management, 
which secures the happiness of millions in India ; 
if they were willing to continue to the Company 
the exclusive possession of the China trade, as a 
boon, for their rights ceased with the charter- 
ought they not, with a good grace, to yield up the 
Indian traded in which the country must and will 
participate, whether they would or not ? If Go- 
vernment offer to continue to us the whole of our 
India territory, with a revenue of 16,000,000, 
burdened with an expcnd’ture somewhat less than 
the receipts at present ; but which, from the re- 
duction of many of our establishments, that ought 
to be looked for, will, at a future period, be con- 
siderably less than the receipts — if they give us a 
Ivreathing time for the payment of our debts— if 
they give us, in short, every thing worth haying. 
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—is it for the Company to throw down the gaunN 
Jet of opposition to ail negociation ? When they 
offer fairly, ought we, the proprietors of EasN 
India stock, to refuse their proposition f For he 
drew a wide distinction between the court of pro- 
prietors and the court of directors, as the latter 
might be influenced to carry on a losing trade, 
for the purpose of still preserving the patronage 
attached to it.— Ministers very naturally told the 
Company, they could see no reason why they 
ought to have the exclusive power of conducting 
the Indian trade, when the profits, by their own 
account, were less than nothing— nor was it to be 
expected, that either Ministers, or the representa- 
tives of the people in parliament, would take the 
part of a few of h's Majesty’s subjects, against the 
interests of the rest of the country. Ought not 
gentlemen to deliberate with great caution before 
they proceed to deliver statements against Mi- 
nisters ? Ought they not to pause before they give 
a decisive refusal ? Have they not acted rajhly in 
breaking off the negociation themselves — in say- 
ing, almost expressly, “ they will not even consider 
" the proposition of Ministers ?” What was that 
proposition ? It was nothing more than to give up 
a part of the import trade to the outports, — and 
were they, by withholding that, to lose the whole 
of their immunities? There was a considerable loss 
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incurred by the Company, in consequence of thi 
Vay in which the India trade was carried on — and 
there was strong reason to infer, from the docu- 
n^ntS'bebad quoted^ that it might be greatly in* 
creased, and advantageously conducted by private 
individuals.^' — But then they come to the grand 
poiiitt-** ll,” (say the Company) “ the extension 
“ is granted, then we shall have Europeans going 
“ out to India, in vast numbers— what description 
“ of persons would then go out ? — ^Unlicensed ad- 
• ** venturers, by whose misconduct you will risk 
** the subversion of the government.” — [Hear ! 
hear !) Mr. Hume said he wished them to hear, 
for it was a subject of great consequence. 

Are the sovereigns of India, holding under their 
sway and authority an army of I6S,000 men, 
20,000 of them the troops of his Majesty, are they 
to be atraid of a few raggainuffins, who may run 
away from their ships ? Are they to be fiighlcned 
by a few straggling vagabonds ? They, who arc 
possessed of so many fortresses, garrisoned by their 
own troops ? The captains ot vessels trading to 
India are higlily respectable, and superior, in 
nautical knowledge, generally speaking, to the 
officers in his Majesty’s service j and he hoped, is 
their sliips were taken fiom them, by the new ar- 
langcnicats, they would be properly remunerated. 
Hut what vessels were pipppsed to be ad« 
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thitted to the India trade?— None utide# '400 tons 
burthen. — Now, would any wan serioosly tell him* 
that the owner of a ship ^ 400 tons would send 
out persons to India, in whotin he Could not plfecO'^ 
perfect confidence ? In the Company’s ships^ the 
Captains attended merely to the business of the 
vessel, and had nothingto do with the cargo; but 
the persons appointed to command the ships fitted 
out by private merchants, for the India trade, would 
not only be captains, but factors or agents; men 
in whom their employers could Implicitly rely* 
Such an objection as this falls to the ground with- 
out argument. But, it was said, the sailors would 
be worse than they generally are — he thought they 
would be better than they are now. How are 
the East-Indiamen manned at present ? By va- 
grants of all countries, picked up by crimps, and 
sent on board without the knowledge of their 
ofificers, or of each other. Did their officers know 
them? Certainly not. Did they repose confi- 
dence in them ? Most assuredly not.— On the 
Other hand, he said, that, by extending, the trade 
to the out ports, the natives of this country would 
embark for India-«-men who* are resident here, 
and who would leave their wives and families be- 
hind them, as hostages for their return, and pledges 
for their correct conduct while abroad. There- 
fore, the danger to be apprehended from the in- 
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Hux of Euro^^eans would l)e diminished, not in* 
creased. , 

^ ^ f 

But it was observed, the numbers who go out 
would be unbounded. That must be entirely re- 
gulated by the trade ; for no man would send out 
goods,' or embark his capital, without the expect 
tation of being reimbursed. This was a self-evi- 
dent fact. But, say the opponents of the exten- 
sion, those people will colonize, and the oppres- 
sion of the natives will follow. This he was sure 
never could be the case, while the laws were 
administered in India with so much justice and 
equity. There was as much civil liberty there as 
there was in this country; the very prejudices of 
the people were attended to. To prove how 
solicitous the Company were to protect their sub- 
jects, he would mention a case which occurred a 
few years ago. Two or three young men, on an 
excursion from their college at Calcutta, set fire 
to a mud cottage. What was the result ? Why, 
a gentleman of the name of Grant, an oiliccr in 
the Company’s service, on the point of joining his 
regiment, was arraigned for the ofience, found 
guilty, and sentenct?d to be hanged, which punish- 
ment was afterwards commuted to transportation 
for life to Botany Bay. This, surely, was a proof 
that the interests of the natives were deeply con- 
sidered. Evefy man’s property was a*- firmly 
sccured^o him in that country as in this; and the 
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judges of the differ'ent courts, he was proud to 
say, in vindication of the Company, anli in op- 
position to some unfQOpdad 'reports which had 
been circulated, were a most meritdtious class of 
persons, remarkable for their integrity and'‘i^i- 
lity. Though the learning and talents o£^ these 
gentlemen were more peculiarly honouratiHe to 
themselves, still they reflected credit on the Com- 
pany, who selected them, and whose scrvants#iey 
might be considered. The police of India was 
also admirable. He wished to Cfod there was as 
vigilant a police in England. Every unknown 
straggler is immediately seized there : no person 
can possibly reside in*India without the license 
of government. If be gets into the country, he 
k sure to be apprehended by some of (he ChoHees, 
or guards established to prevent unlicensed resi- 
dence i and the first police officer he meets ar- 
rests him, and claims the rewaid allowed. He 
is considered, as a deserter, and a price being set 
on his head, he has no chance of escape ; for, 
even if he passes one or two stations, he can, not 
ultimately get away. Such is the excellent police 
of that country. — [The honorable Gentleman was 
here interrupted btf the cry of ^uesiioni] 

These are .facts, he continued, which ever^ 
officer in the Company’s service must be aware 
ofi and which, if any person is not willing 
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tp heart he may indulge hh feelings, by going 

' #wy, 

','But he wha hold inf atthdMr fear, that the Euro- 
jP^ans WOidd obtain Influence, and acquire pro- 
p iMljf Ip, India, Thole 'u^ho dread this event ought 
that in India an European cannot 
;tc<}Ulre property } tbn, law Completely prevents 
hhn, and if he purdbases an acre of land from a 
native, the latter may cite him before a magis- 
ti^te, and demand his ground back again. The 
jnagtstrate would immediately tell the European, 
** ^hat you have done is illegal, and you have lost 
yoojr money,” Another ground of fear was stated 
to bp, that the new comirs would pass our teni- 
tories, and excite the Princes of the ne ighbouring 
atates against us. But those who advanced this, 
should know, that there is an article in every 
tteaty between the Company and the native 
Princes, by which the latter engage to cause to 
be arte^d, imprisoned, and finally sent to the 
rarest port, every Europe^ or American who 
nAy enter their territories without Uie Company’s 
litense. These treaties were accenible to every 
person j and, ’ on that point, he need say no mote. 

As to die fissr of Insimtctioi^ iidtieh,)wa8 theft, 
i)h, the Report bf die Sdect Committee, 
tvety person who has been in, India miat be 
danger is to tm >a{i^iebende4 
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from the descendants of Eun^|MsaiH ia diat coun- 
try. The character of Europeans soon degeno* 
rates there I they 80on«9ni$e*lobcth^fbritoiddhle 
and enterprising species of man, ready to act at 
their ambition prompts Every pertMi 

knows that the descendants of the Portuguese in 
India are more despicable than the mdives diem- 
■selres. What fear, then, can be excited by such 
a race, without property, and without spirit ? 
We are informed that Europeans will get to India 
with greater facility after the extension, than they 
could before. But what cause of prevention has 
hitherto existed? Why cannot they go there 
now? Because the laws meet them on their 
huiding. There Is no difficulty in getting out j 
but this is useless, as the police destroys every 
chance of their escape into the country. What 
does Marquis Wellesley say on this subject ? The 
powers of the Government in India,’* sayshh 
ILordship, ** operating in foil force against un- 
licensed individuals, will prevent any irregulaf 
intercourse between that country and England 
for sinister purposes.” 

The opening of the trade, therefiue, can 
produce no danger, while we hold, as I hope 
we always riiaU h(^, unimpaired, those safa»^ 
tary hws which ere eminently calculated to set- 
cure the safety of our Indian empire. So per- 
fect is the police system there, that if a sailor is 
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wanted to go on board hi's ship at Bombay, the 
officers can bring him to his boat in ten miuLt.cs. 
[TAe cry qf qoes non lure became w great, that 
air 11. I NO I IS addressed the Court, and en- 
treated they would hear the Hon. Proprietor, how- 
ever long he might choose to speak, or hotoever ir- 
relevant his arguments might be, as he wished to 
hear every thing that coidd he said against the in- 
terests of the Company, for there icere many Gentle- 
men present perfectly ready to answer every point.'] 

. Mr. Hume resumed, by stating that, if he 
had made use of a single irrelevant fact, he realiy 
did not know it — ^lie had endeavoured to combat, 
with facts and arguments, those fears and doubts 
which had been conjured up. iTany dread was in* 
y dulgcd from the escape of a few runaways, what 
could we think of that government, which had 
upheld our interests against the designs of Franco 
«nd of the native powers, if wenoAV conceived it 
fikely to be overturned by so contemptible a 
force? — It behoved tl'.at Court to consider the 
subject carefully and njaturely-— He drew a dis- 
tinction between the Court of Proprietorsand that 
of Directors, and wished it to be so understood. 
That of the former, he said, ought to be to secure 
to their country the greatest proportion of advan- 
tages, without sacrificing' their rights and claims. 
In spite of the statement of Mr. Dundas, that the 
right to revenue had alvvavs been claimed by the 
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public, he was decidedly of opinion, in^ichhe 
was fortified by the mosf able lawyers, that, by 
the 6th of Anne, chap. |0, and the 3d of Geo. IT. 
chap. 14. s. 2, the revenues of India appertairtfS 
to them. * 

By these acts it is provided, that thod)g|h go- 
vernment should repay the Company* the money 
they had borrowed, the Company should still con- 
tinue a body corporate and politic, having all 
their territories, &c. secured. The Company's 
right he considered, therefore, as indisputable- 
being founded on the law of the land ; but, al- 
though the government could not take the territo- 
ries, yet they could tak ' away the exclusive trade 
to India and China. X >w, if it appeal ed that the 
dividends weie paid by the latter trade, and they 
offered it to the Company— —and if it also appeared, 
that the profit from thetndia trade had, atleast,been 
problematical — he thought it was their duty to 
close with that proposition, which was consistent 
with the claims of the Company ; and, when so 
gicat an interest was at stake, not to quarrel 
about a trifling investme- 1, He hoped the Court 
would act as it did on a fbrraey occasion, and ab- 
stain from whatever might create irritation, 
and endeavour to procure what w..s most valu- 
able, by permitting the public to participate in the 
India trade. He would lathcr that his Majesty's 
Ministers should have another oppoi tunity of ob- 
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sn^ingthe moderation of tBe Court, and, thereforO« 
he did not think the Resolutions proposed ought 
to be carried«*>the' Company ought to coni^def 
what the consequence would be, if the Ministers 
were supported in this measure by the country at 
huge. ‘ They had no right to expect that the Re- 
presentatives of the nation would not defend the 
interests of the people with which they were en- 
trusted, although the members of the Common 
Council for the city of London had already pre- 
judged the cause, and expressed their determina- 
tion to oppose the measure, right or wrong* 

Sir 71 Metcalfe spoke to order. He could not 
permit the patience of the Court to be abused, b|r 
listening to a libel on the Common Council for the 
City London, who were doing every thing in 
their power to serve the Company. He could not 
permit the honourable Proprietor to accuse them of 
betraying the confidence of the people at large, 
without noticing it. On this particular point be 
Hume) had transgicssed all bounds j and, on 
many others, he had gone much too far* 

Mr. Iltme resumed.-— It vras not hk intention 
to give offence ; he merely stated what had been 
eji^pressed by those gentlemen in their advertise- 
ments. If he had erred*, he was the first to apo- 
logize. If |he facts he had stated were correct, 
it behoved the Court seriously to conskler whether 
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tions. With the permi^9i|,0f tl|eCcHaggl^)be W0^|fi^ 
propose a Resolution. on th^4pf.^7d3« %» 

an amendment. The Cotirt ought ,to Hook 4^0 
interests of individuals, at|d tM Jb0ae^,of]||ii 
public, which he maintained 
patiblc, and act a firm and tetnjMxate pert. But 
there was a vast distinction betweop violent op- 
posi tion, and temperate firm ness. He then moved 
that all the words after the word ** that,*' be 
omitted, and the following be substituted : 

** This Court deeming it prudent and proper to 
acquiesce in the principles and preliminaries 
stilted by his Majesty's Ministers, through the 
President of the Boatd of Control, in the papers 
laid before the Court, respecting the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter, with certain provisions ip 
favour ohhe merchantsand manufacturers of Great 
Britain, and the Ou^orts of these realms $" 

** RasoLVED-^That it be referred back to the 
Court of Directors, to continue their negociatiim 
for the carrying those principles into effect j this 
Court relying on oue attention being paid to se- 
cure to the Company as great advantage in their 
commerce, as is consistent with their oiaims upon 
the public, and the prosperify and interests of the 
country at large ; and/or that purpose, ty proper 
regulations, to guard against the mischief tteit 
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might arise from disputes in India, or in England, 
between those Engaged in commerce } to protect 
the Trade from smuggling ; and those conse- 
quences which are now dreaded by a departure 
from the present established system ; and, parti- 
cularly, to prevent the residence or interference of 
Europeans in any part of India, so as to endanger 
the Company’s Government there, in their exclu- 
sive administration of the territorial possessions 
which they now have, or may hereafter obtain, as 
well in their revenue as in their individual and 
military departments. 

** That the Directors be instructed to endea- 
vour to obtain from his Majesty’s Ministers, a 
guarantee to the Proprietors for their stock, capi- 
tal, and dividends, in case they should take the 
territories under their management : and that as 
the Company consider themselves as guardians of 
the prosperity of the empire in India, and pro- 
tectors of the liberty and happiness of the mil- 
lions who live under their government ; reposing 
confidence in the ability of t^eir Directors and 
the wisdom of the Legislature,' that every pos- 
sible safeguard will be provided to prevent dan- 
ger to the empire, and injury to its people.” 

Prior to the Amendment being seconded, 

Mn Wlutshed Keene rose, and spoke at consi- 
decable length i but, from the weakness of his 
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roice, much of his speech was maudibk. . He 
said, that although near Efty years ek^ned 
since his name had appeared- on their bo(^8 asti 
Proprietor of India stock, yet he bad never spoken 
in that Court before. This had been occasioned 
by two causes ; Erst, the consciousne^ of a feeble 
voice, and, still more, the consciousness of 
feeble talents, which did not enable him to say 
any thing worthy their attention } but he ap^r 
prehended the' question then before t^e Court, 
consisting of the proposition which his Majesty’s 
Ministers were pleased to say they would recom-p 
mend, though compressed in a very few- lines, 
was yet so pregnant with circumstances, that if 
every gentleman who had delivered his opinion 
on it had continued the discussion for hours, still 
some points worthy of remark would remain. 
He had listened with great attention ta the 
Gentleman who had just sat down, andwho bad 
thrown ail the light in his power on the subject, 
and investigated it in a commercial and political 
point of view. Previous to that, however, he had 
entered into a panegyric, honourable in the high- 
est degree to that great Company, both in India 
and England, in every word* of which he most 
perfectly concurred, being pemuaded, that what- 
ever irregularities might have marked their first 
territorial accessions, when the CoiUpany became 
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ft suli^antive body, they entirely ceased. From 
the jtime that Lord Cornwallis improved the sala* 
jues of the dgents in India, which before that pe^ 
liod were so small as to induce individuals to have 
recourse, to illicit means, of making profit, and in« 
trodueed a liberal and judicious policy ; from that 
time, be was convinced, the purity of the Com> 
pany’s Government, both at home and abroad, 
had beensurpa^ed by none in the world. Agree* 
mg with .the Hon. Gentleman, as he did, on those 
points, he was inclined, notwithstanding the de- 
tail he had gone into, to think that the conclusion 
to be deduced from them was very different 
from that which he had drawn* 

Although he had not been much accustomed to 
examine the details of financial and commercial 
measures, yet he had not been inattentive to transac- 
tions,atbome andabroad,forthe last thirty-five years. 
He by no means wished to detract from the ability 
.and firmness of mind displayed by Ministers on 
the present occasion; buthemust remark, that look- 
.ing to the liberty of expcrtmg a certain quantity of 
-goods which the Company conceded in.t7i?3, and 
the additional facility granted bjf licence m 1802, 
the principles on vvhidi the Ministers of that day 
-actad, appeared directly opposite to the motives 
by which his Majesty’s present Ministers seemed 
.to be inSuenced: in proof lof this,, he would 





read an extract form an authentic fCCoVd 
be held in his hand— [Mr. Ks^itE 
extract from a letter wriUen in ilfH 

DundaSt to the Chairman ‘and Bepkty Ckdfm^ 
of the Court of Directors^f in whi^h the eidM- 
sive commercial privileges of the Cemjmnp arh 
advocated^ and the necessity of their retaining the 
Gcfoernmentof the Indian Empire is strongfydh 
forced,] This statement, he acknowledged, had 
taiade a very deep impression on his blind, and 
whatever respect he might have for the talents of 
His Majesty’s present Ministers, he could not help 
thinking, that they had failed to invalidate these 
arguments. —— He would not follow the honi 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) through all his com- 
mercial details, for there were many Proprietors, 
whose attention, he could have no doubt, had 
been drawn to them. But, though he was not 
calculated to enter into those minute statements, 
yet he w'ould be allowed to form an opinion of 
the results that might be expected from the 
change now proposed. He ^ould be veiy sorry 
to alarm the country by noticing any remote or 
visionary danger, but there were some circum- 
stances which he felt it was’ his duty to state. 
That great Company had very justly expatiated 
on the magnificence of their establishments j the 
enlarged scale of their shipping ; and the bene* 
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®: IKe navy had dej-ived' from them i they liad 
dw«3t on the number of persons in their employ,' 
shid yaHdu^ Other points, -of iPinor importance* 
to a cbrnrhercial body of men. Now, be thought 
the channels of trade -could not be directed from 
10 mf^ense a body, without producing much iii* 
and could only be justified by the vital in- 
terests of the country being at stake, and a cer« 
tainty that we should be benefited by the change. 

He said, he knew not whether it was generally 
understood that, in tihie of war, the royal docks 
were not sufficient to repair the wear and tear of 
our fleets. Now, it was known, that, according 
to the present establishment of the India Com- 
pany, the River HiamOs was a great naval arse- 
nal, and, tvere the Company to be considered as 
a naval power, they vvould have a right to rank 
as the third in Europe, Ihey were calculated to 
supply that number of ships which the royal 
yatds could not do ; and they were capable of 
eOnding out flve or six ships of the line to aid the 
foyal navy. ' If the '(iounliy were deprived of 
these advantages, the consequences would be 
most serious. And; In his opinion, such would 
be the operation of the prt^sition vidiich had 
been tttnde for grantihg^the outpoiti the liberty of 
importi*% from, and exporting to, every part of 
the fudfah empire. Some persons caidj that if 
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the shipping was taken from one part of conn- 
try, it would 6nd its way to another > bOt thc 
ports of Bristol and Liverpool were not ^lified 
to admit such vessels as those eo^lbyed by the 
East- India Company>— their waters W!OU)4 not 
permit it. The effect then would be to destroy 
the great naval arsenal of the Thames, without 
furnishing an equivalent. Perhaps the petitioners 
would not be so eager to break up thet naval 
arsenal, if they knew the immense expense 
which must be incurred to form another. He re* 
collected a petition being presented to the House 
of Commons, from persons interested in the for- 
mation of a naval arsenal, at Milford Haven-* 
no part of Britain affords greater facilities for 
dock-yards, &c. but it was found that it would 
be necessary to have fortificatbns there, and a 
garrison to defend it ; and these considerations put 
an end to the project, however good in itself. 
Portsmouth and Plymouth were guarded in like 
manner; but the naval arsenalsof the River Thames, 
were equally serviceable, without the accuniulated 
expense. These things struck him as very import- 
ant, and decided his opinion on the subject. 

The petitioners from the dutports, wbo claim 
an unrestrained commerce, complain that the 
monopoly of the East-India Compare is an 
encroachment on the rights and privileges of 
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tbe t Now, th^re .was no man niore inr 
tot.^piort their rights than he was; but 
te'wocdd/not ' be actuated by any specious rea^ 
soniog to orifice the interest of his country to a 
tnisaip{>lieation of that principle. The present 
idsiri^ement of the rights of an indi^riminate 
j^ian traffic, be felt convinced was most neces* 
sary, and its advantages were iniioiteJy greater 
than its inconveniences. All laWs were made 
fw the well-being of society j by them our natu- 
frights are, to a certain degree, restrained: 
but order and harmony are the result. They 
were .all ^nsible of the benefits which the East- 
.lp#i.,Company had poured on the nation, and, 
influenced by that knowledge, he did think it ill 
became the country to tolerate such a clamour. 

Ife declared that though he had not much to do 
wfth commerce, and was not qualified to judge on 
affiiiis^f.^that description, yet, from bis own 
j^QVsiedge* it appeare;d to. hiqi morally impossi- 
ble that the petitioners could benefit, by partici- 
paling i%the :t/ade.;!Q^ th^ Company. , The. ad- 
.t^tage which the ^mpaoy derived from, long 
establishedf/i^^^M*:^.^,. J^om A ma- 

ltttei.ekperieDce in*, the cptoros of 


.and, from., ^;..§*8ej^enqn.<^. their 
anangement^. ^ 

Qver.ot%)flf<i|j!<fhfnts. . It 
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not his intention to enter into a disdiissioii of^thd 
ttioral ef^cts which the proposed alteratiertt wotHd 
infallibly produce, and which were ceiH^ly of 
the utmost moment* lie should merely obferve^ 
that the measure. If acceded to, would not bo 
less itijufious to the state than tO the East»India 
Compahy. The hon. gentleman concjuded hf 
moving the question of adjournment, till the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr, Hume said, he should be glad to know^ 
why his amendment, which was regulbriy secondi^ 
cd, had been handed back trom the chair. 

Sir Hugh Inglh answered, that the amende 
ment moved by the honourable proprietor had 
been handed up from the chair, and the question 
Was asked, ‘ Is it seconded?’ to which no an- 
swer liad been returned. It was handed Up when 
the honourable proprietor (Mr. Keene) was far 
advanced in his speech. — ^The question of ad- 
journment had been since moved and seconded, 
and took precedence* 

Mr. Randle Jackson stated, that be and sere^ 
ral gentlemen about him* had partaken ifi'Hia* 
error which had occUfred.—The amehdmmtj, 
when handed u'p, was second^ by Mr. Lewiti ; 
he himself, however, requested the .bonourabl*^ 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) to Withhold it for a ttme» 
is Mn Keene had begun his speech. He Mm 
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ijde^ifoqs, ajpong the many pther claims they, bad 

add tH^se. ofc^ 
'dour a^^lBii|'r«ility» tpwards every .part}% in 'iyfery 
quartet,; ivbp might conceive- it proper to rai^ 
'a vdicfe against/ them. he should have 

HiteB* ■ iromediateJy ainsr;'tbe honourable gehtle- 
j^rti to have Ms\yered;bitn> to th'^ best of his 
ability^ and he though^ be could' Ii*ve, juUyrcred 
him efifectually, but he was anxious for.evexy^pefT 
tf^hb tooK;>!lbat side of the question, to be 
ported apd invited., to deliver their sentiments. 
He renewed that invUa|;ion.. , Let every gentle- 
ibaii attend in his plaqe, and declare his senti- 
tiaeii^ with freedom and frankness, as that gep- 
iilemali (Mr., Hume) had done. He should b^ 
sorry if any feeling of interest could make them 
forget that drey came ^there as British citizens^, no^ 
as^ mese proprietoifS of Ea|t, India stock. He 
bop^ d^e' question Of order ^bu}d not prevent a 
.(d^sibn on the'am,epdmciit. : ' ■ , 

Hr. i/irnie, said, >,bo ^ishdd 'the amendment 
;itor.]ie 'dd’ at a. future 

fq consider whetifel > ti^4s||g^^dBlM^i;ras not 
sbodld bb# |‘•^‘^^wa 5 ;so^e ' 


^ciskm. The homi 
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gan his speech with a pane|^^'t^ ,tbe £a|t 
India Conjpany and tlieir^st^bii^ni^nlia^ 
wnole tenor of Ijis obs>ervations was to desjtro^ rt»e 
only power the il^t India Company possq^^ to 
support those e$Ti^l>Iishments. ,>^0n two poinia 
touched by ibe honourable gei^tnfln'» he ®^No^ 
make a few remarks. The first was *]^e 

honourable gentleman $een^ V^o|iQi^> 

that Indigo formed a large *iteto'^]Di‘'th6 earJ^ 
establishment of the Company i. * llioy gave it uj^ 
for the purpose of encouraging thp^ trade in oW 
American and West Indian Mloniea. When 
America separated from the^mdmer country, and 
Indigo was not grpilrn in the West Indies, by ttie 
fostering care of tjie Company, the Trade ‘was re- 
newed in the Eaft* and Europe was now suppled 
from India ; but^iI^s’owing*y^Wy to ^ht ’e'wer- 
tions of the Cornpa^. I^ey encoifr|^d un- 

der their auspici^|m]^W mei^bapts it 
on. Anoth^ arM^^^U^nt^m^ion^ed by^ the 
honourable (Mr,’ Id^tn^Vwas (iotton. 

But he bad not loj^ thSfei how merc^ntejis^ 


then, in 1819, forked ujp in ,the Company's 
ware^ot^es^ < ^ 

^Afr^r'some* liirtW convW^Uo^^^.?^'^'^* 
witli^fevf^is motion of adjournment«M.the ! 


i2 
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ment was ordered lie on the table<*-^and the 
Cdiurt, adjoU|^ed to jPriday, Jan. 28 . 


FRIDAT, jrANUARVaa. 

The Court assembled at twelve b’alockt'pursut 
ant to adjournment."— The proceedings of the lasf 
point haviltgTjeeti l*dd,-~Tbe Chairman f^rJiugh 
Z^lis) statedj that the Court was met, by adjourn- 
ment, tetaltd into farther consideration the papers 
mcedtiy laid before it^ on the subject of the re- 
newal of the Company':* charter. As Parliament 
s>trt>uld meet early in nent month, it was most tie- 
sirable that the Court toflMiectors should be fur- 
ifhhed, before that ^rk>d» Vrltlv their decisioji on 
this iihptortant'^estion $ be therefore earnestly 
that they woidd oedhe to a decision 
tim day. ' Shme the had heard 

£^obi Ihe Eari^ .consequence , 

of something nrbich had th that Court, 

Ofif Tuesday la^. • lie behe'^ed ths^shortest and 
best wftf to bring it before their ifolicerf« to 
reeA the letter as putt pf bit spscdb ; indeed it 
was the only regular way hr wbfi^ fo wotBd come 
Court. [He here read ^ leHef't fpf 
tli^fkrpott of tifhkk vide Appendix.'] . i*., ' 
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, Sit Jltigh Inglh, it) contmuatio^4<c}are<i, thdt 
lie apprehended this letter ought, to, intei|^ 
with the main debate. The questfon now !>eh:m 
the Court was the original tnotion> and the diqei^* 
ment, which »ijad been moiled on it. 'ahg 
gentleman ^irished to speak si^bject of 4)9 
letter, an ojtportunity would oflfer hete|^r. 
really, b#' did not see it was ne 
present moment. > What was stat 
occasion, by the hon. pro^^tO^n 
-had been replied to, by the,itob!e4|^, in a 
Mtisfactory manoerii%hat-tlw,circuqi^aoceito^ ^ 
place, he did not doubt*r-any ino^ than he. 
its ha ing escaped hia lordship's it^etnory. 

Mr. Ji. Jachon said, the hoo. gent, 



Davis) was very- deshmts 'p state', .thftt 1^1)9 
circumstaDce/ atkided rO, in his^l^tdfhip's lel^ 
was not the* same to which he .had referred } 
and which w’as mentioned, not from any disre* 
spectful motive, but as an occurrence in which 
the interference of hi? lordship was highly jio- 
nourable to his feelings, ^ 

Mr. Robert Grant then rose, and was (Jailed 
to by the chair. There was al>o a gcneraijCall 
among the proprietors upon fhat gcntlemaij^j.* he, 
however, gave way' to . ' ) 

Mr. Davis, who said, that he felt rery much 
obliged for the indulgence they gave him: 
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Was unwilling to address them, this day, 
laid would not trespass on their time, after the pa^ 
tient attention 'with which they honoured him on 
Tuesday last, bht that the letter of. the noble 
lord demanded an explanation from him. 

SOthe time ago, he contended In the Court, that, 
lQtiis*humble opinion, the trade to India wa; then 
aiil could be, beneficially to*^the puhlic dnd 
the state. And bis opinion waiifriund-* 
c9 on thl^rat} in’ihe last ten years of his life, be 
cOoTd have shipped through the medium of>the£ast 
India Company, 5000 tom? more than he really 
iM^ehip. He knew the act sfiecified 8000 tons ; 
l^t he also knew he could have gone to their 
clerk, and, if he paid for the freight, 
lie cddld got 5000 fens ad'ditional. Know- 
ing that 5000 tons could thus be obtained, and 
that 3000 were not occupied, he concluded that 
the trade was open to all good purposes. The 
answer was, the trade is open, but the freight is 
so high that no prudent idan can ship goods. 
Ibis was what he had to contend against, and 
he adduced two instances to prove the truth of 
his Opinion. If they had favoured him with a 
hearing of three or four hours, ht' could have 
quoted many more. (Laughirr) Ihe proofs 
were these— last season, at Calcutta, thirty ships 
belonging to the Company could not dispose of 
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their cargoes ; a petition was^ <^ni^n pp ^Ikn4 
signed by the captains of these^8hips> flawing op 
X^rd Mioto to remit the^custo^ry duties, be^ 
cause the market was so glutted, that th«^^ji^l{l 
not get rid of these goods. I)e then we]at,b|ck^ 
as far as he could, about 17 years since, ,ta;^the 
year 1795 ^ hp was then at Madras, apd cememe 
bered when the Hodnei/ arrived there; : soon softer 
her arrival. Lord Hobart, now.EfirJ of Backing* 
hamshire, found it necessary to pr^r her return 
to England; she had cm boaid an investnaent 
amounting to ^12,000, composed of various 
articles, Manchester goods, Yorkshire cloths, 
and Sheffield and Birmingham ware. The in> 
vestment was divided into two parts, ,£*4,000 
worth of the goods being intended for the Madras 
market, the remaining JCbjOOO for that of Ben« 
gal — The quantity intended foe Madras was 
sold ; but, when tbf vessel was ordered hack to 
England, it threw the additional j£d,0Q0 <m the 
market. Neither shop >nor< sto^-keepers would 
buy the goods. , The tcaptains siaove to« re^U 
them ; a sort of business be did not lik^oyvib^ 
pess— for.he woqld rather sep. thefis 
or Sailors, tjum Ch^pifen ‘^r l^wksts. ' Tie Earl 
of Buckh^ahilsI^hS^llht iSi4 (^ptaini ^^rtttbei^ 
at, A private pstff, the^ipnse of a,2dr,vChase, 

and very .kindly: pffitred to traMndt^^^s ju<v 
liey through Uie Company’s treasury* But, 
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as he stkiii before^ there was no money to 
procured. TIjc next scheme devised was a 
lottery, foi the purpose t f reliet^ing the Captain 
^om his, difficulties. And he believed that a copy 
of th(^ Very subscription paper was then at bis 
hot^ in the country, but of this he was not sure. 
He applied lately to Capt. Carruthers, however, 
on the sul ject, and received the answer read to 
the Com t on Tnesday last, and which he again pro* 
duced* [See debate of Tuesda), page 10] Speak- 
ing from memory, he assured the Court, on the 
honor of a gentleman, he was convinced the 
name of Lord Hobart stood at the head of that 
list. When his Lordship mentioned the ca»e of 
Obtain Hunt, he stated another circumstance in 
favour of his argument } for it appeared that he 
was also distressed.-— He was influenced by no 
private motive : if the trade were thrown open it 
might father serve him ; but be was desirous that 
the manufacturers of the country should not be 
misled ; He was desirous tihit they ^ould not be 
ruined speculators,: who, having made 
their and failed, would throw all 

the otm the Company^ if their danger ws» 
not fidrly desenbed Ito them* , 

IngUs believed,!^ iPowt, perfectly 
sattsfii^. wills the espkmation ^vtmr by the hum 
prppric^, and urged the CouH Id proceed with 
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th6 debate on the subjwt of the amendment that 
had been proposed at their last tneelibg. 

Mr. Morris said, he was not prepared to speak 
at large on this occasion, but wished to be in- 
dulged with a remark on an hocll' proprietor’s 
(Mr. Hume) quotation, in support of his argu- 
ment, for an open trade. He professed to have ' 
quoted from Mr. Colebrook; that quotatidn, 
however, did not belong to Mr. Coiebrook ; it 
was extracted from a joint prodUdlion of Mr. 
Lambert and Mr. Colebrook. The former gen^ , 
tleman was one of the moSt speculative 'mer- 
chants in Calcutta ; but it was ''nW certain that 
his speculations were • so success^! as to attach 
any great importance to his opinion— nor did 
he think him a person to whom the Court 
should look for a sound Opinion. '(Hear I hear !) 
He was certain that the exports of tfiis coun- 
try could not be increased by opening the India 
trade, and that it was the 'grossesj delurion to 
hold out such expectations. What ^onld be the 
result if the petitioners obtained their demand ? 
Their hopes being disappointed', would they not 
come back to fhe Ministers with redoubled dk- 
mour r Would they not OkOlaim', **You, have been 
the. aiders and abettors' *of 6ur' delusidh you, 
whose justice andWisdom' should have checked our 
catetffv— your cpmpliance has ruined ■'us j’^—and 

M 
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would they not call for a remuneration ? What 
then would be their new request ? — give us some 
part of the China trade, we know that at least is 

beneficial -for the Court must be aware, that 

** % ^ 

those obliging gentlemen had ofiered to take that 
trade likewise out of the hands of the Company. 
The hon. gentleman said that reserving the China 
trade was a boon ; he could not see it in that light. 
They should go to Parliament, relying on the wis- 
dom and equity of their cause, and on that 
alone ; and if they could not make out that cause 
as a right, be, for bis part, should disclaim the 
receiving it as a favour. 

No man could ^oubt that these encroachments 
would increase, if not strongly opposed, till the 
utter ruin of the Company was effected. But he 
did not believe, whatever the information of the 
hon. gentleman might be, that the Ministers were 
,so steeled by the representations of the peti- 
tioners as t<f shut their eyes against the dictates 
of justice and policy. 

That gentleman had tqld them, too, with much 
savgfroidt that they might curtail their establish- 
ments but the Vital interests of the country were 
so intimately interwoven with the prosperity of 
the Company, that the one could nOt be affected 
without injuring the other. What was the situa- 
tion of India now ? Had not Lord Minto told 
them that they were without a rival, and wiithout 
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a foe in that country ; that all was peaceaWe and 
. quiet ? Yet it was at this moment, when they 
stood on such a proud eminence, that they were 
called upon to make this dangerous experiment, 
which, he was convinced, could pr(^uce no pos- 
sible good to the petitioners, but 'would certainly 
ruin the great emporium of commerce, the city 
of Londom and every thing valuable to fhe 
Company, would probably fall with it. He 
spoke from the situation of this country at pre- 
sent; and as truth, equity, justice, and sound 
policy were in their favour, he trusted Ministers 
would be influenced by tliem all. 

He hoped the subject would be properly dis- 
cussed, and trusted they should not be told, sic 
vob, sic jubeo, slat pro ralione voluntas, on which 
principle the Earl of Buckinghamshire’s letter ap- 
peared to have been written. THe noble Xbrd 
seemed to think there was no alternative ; but the 
nation had an alternative, ant^ the ijgrivileges 6f 
the Company must be renewed unimpaired and 
unshaken, because they were founded on the basts, 
of justice aqd policy, and because the interests 
of the Company were closely .interwoven ' With 
the essence of the constitution* Let Ministers blit 
place their unhallowed hands on one single brick 
of this vast edifice, and the whole would fall 
to the ground. (Hear! hear!) Ignorant men 
. M 2 
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might destroy that fabric which was reared by wis> 

' dom ; they might pull down that building which 
it had taken ages to erect, and which had added 
to the strength and beauty of the empire ; but, 
he asked, was such ruin to be occasioned by a set 
of adventurers, who laboured under the grossest 
delusion ? For it was physically impossible, from 
the constitution of India, that the consequences of 
opening the trade could be any other but ruinous. 

At what moment, too, and under what 
circumstances did they make this appeal P They 
made it under .the influence of calamity and 
distress; it did. not ptoceed from sober reflec- 
tion nor from the sound dictates of reason ; they 
had not argued with coolness and deliberation. 
Those who were acquainted with the nature of 
the trade with India must be aware, from its 
climate and other circumstances, that its mar^ 
kets were continually fluctuating, and tliat the 
greatest losses wdb sometimes incurred. He 
wonld not detain the Court farther than to ob- 
serve, that such; were the policy and equity of 
their daims, and such the honor and wisdom of 
the country, that* if did not meet justice in 
one quarter they certainly should seek for it in 
another ; he was one who felt disposed to place 
leliande upon Parliament ; he looked with confl- 
denge fb theft' decision*; he knew of no coftup- 
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tlon in Parliament, and he firmly cpnfided in its 
wisdom for the protection of their rights nnd 
privileges. 

Sir 'Hugh Inglist addressing himself to Mr. 
R. Grant, observed that he was sure to be 
excused for having allowed the two hmiorable 
proprietors to*precede him. llie latter gentle- 
man had thrown so much light on the Sub- 
ject; his arguments had been so strong and 
convincing th at^ he sho uld be sorry to have pre- 
vented hiiif‘ for one moment from delivering his 
sentiments. A feeling in which he thought bis 
hon. friend (Mr. Grant) must participate. 

Mr. R. GraiU,—-** Permit me to assure you. 
Sir, that you owed me no apology for what has 
conferred on me, in common with the rest of this 
audiences a very high gratification. I am ex- 
tremely happy in having given place to both the 
gentlemen who have addiessed you ; to one of 
them I am particularly indebted for havipg most 
satisfactorily explained the circumstance alluded 
to in the Earl of Buckinghamshire’s letter ; and 
to the .other, for having confirmed, both by the 
results of reason, and from the better warrant of 
experience, those arguments on which I have 
been accustomed to rely in the decision of this 
important question. •— In obtruding myself on 
your notice for a short time, I rise chiefly for the 
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^ ^ ose of making a few. remarks, I was going 
lo say on the only speech which occupied the at- 
. tention of the last meeting, but which is cer* 
taioiy the only speech on that side of the, ques- 
tion. It will cost me some qffiirt to make those 
jomarks, which, howerer, I shall deliver with all 
the respect due to the hon. gmitlemnQ 
Hume). He was pleased, on a former occasion, 
to bestow on me sqme high and very undeserved 
compliments ; but I should still less deserve those 
compliments, could I purchase his praise, or that 
of any other individual, by the sacrifice of pri- 
vate opinion. 

1 am happy. Sir, to reflect that notwith- 
standing some disapprobation which obtruded 
itself towards the end of the hon. gentleman’s 
able speech, he was, on the whole, heard with 
the greatest attention. I, for one, congra- 
tulate myself on having beard that speech, to 
which I listened with the most cordial satisfac- 
tion, — and, what will scarcely be believed, even 
its prolixity, if I may be allowed the expression 
without offence, afforded me great pleasure.— 
It has bes^n reported, out of doors, that the pro- 
prietors wished to stifle discussion, and were 
anxious to attain their object rather by the force 
of their wills thin by the power of argument. I, 
therefore, in tiie name of the proprietors, thank 
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the honorable gentleman for having' tried the 
experiment, how much of opposition, both in, 
quantity and in quality, we could endure.— I 
feel much pleasure in looking to the spirit of the 
honorable proprietor, as it will tend to enliven 
the public mind, by proving on which 'side 
candour and fairness are in reality to be found. 
I heard the professions made by the honorable 
gentleman of the utmost fairness and liberality, 
and 1 am disposed to give him full credit for the 
sincerity of his professions — but, at the same 
time, we all know, that when the mind is deeply 
imbued with a particular subject, it is somewhat 
difficult to maintain that standard of temper, by 
which, at the outset, we have determined to re- 
gulate our conduct. It is in the Judgment of the 
country, on which side candour and fairness 
are to be found. 

The hon. gentleman accused some mem- 
bers of having expressed strong feelings of in- 
dignation at the domineering language used 
by his Majesty’s Ministers — Bat he cannot 
accuse any gentleman of ha'-tng chaiged Mi- 
nisters,- as he charged th^ Directors, at th« 
very moment, too, when they are throwing 
themselves on us for support in the arduous 
struggle which they have to sustain, with being 
influenced by a base and ignoble passion, for the 
patronage of the East-Indies. {Hear ! hear !) 
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He was also severe on another gentleman, fbf 
hailing imputed ignorance to the petitioners from 
'^the outports. I believe that ignorance been 
shewn b/ them on a subject with which they ne- 
cessarily could not be so well acquainted as the 
C(mpaoy, but 1 have never heard any proprietor 
say, that the meftibers for those outports, by a 
most .scandalous dereliction of their duty, were 
sworn to vote for a particular measure, whether 
right or wrong. (Hear I hear !) 

The ho^. gentleman went into a variety 
of voluminous details through which I will not 
follow him, not because I would check this spe- 
cies of discussion, but because there are many 
gentlemen in thi$ assembly better qualified for 
examining his commercial statements than 1 
am. I decline following him, however, not 
merely because I am incompetent to the task, 
but because I think I can shew, in a very 
few sentences, that the far greater number of the 
facts he ha^ adduced, arc either totally irrelevant, 
or totally inconclusive. — The hon. gentlepian 
entered into a very long argument, to shew the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Americans in their inter- 
course with India, ahU fur half an hour he dilated 
upon this subject. Now,-^, the advantage which 
they possess over us i'. admitted in the Rtsoluilon 
before the court; but the lunorable gentleman 
/did not say o^e syllable on the only 
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which that resolutiq^ leaves open> whether the 
•superiority of the Americans arises from their 
commercial energy, or their neutral immunity. 
(Hear ! hear !) As to the observations which he 
has made to prove that the loss of our commerce, 
with the United States has been compensated by 
an increased trade to South America, it most be 
obvious to every mind, that though these argu- 
ments might be very appropriate, if we were dis- 
cussing the merits of the Orders in Council, and 
the shutting-up of the trade with America, they 
are not quite so relevant when the question relates 
to the Company’s Charter and the opening of the 
trade with India. 

The lion, gentleman relying, as lie ex- 
pressed himself, entirely upon facts, has stated, 
that under the system of the Company a 
great increase had taken place in the trade to 
China, and this statement he has advanced with 
the view of shewing, if 1 understand him, that, 
under the system of the Company, the China 
trade cannot receive any increase whatever. He 
also enlarged considerably on the flourishing state 
of the indigo trade under th^ direction of the 
private merchants, aided by large loans from the 
Company ; and the moral which he deduced was, 
that the indigo plantations never could have been 
brought to their p'-esent state of perfection by the 
Company, although his owii statements most con- 

n 
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vincingly shewed that they never could liave been 
so iijaprored without them. With ^ studious de- 
precation of individual examples, and a studious 
recommendation of average computations, the hon. 
gentieman favoured us witk one or two isolated 
instances adventure, on the part of private mer- 
chants, to and from India, and this, too, without 
stating the only point at all conclusive on the sub- 
ject, namely, how these enterprizes succeeded. 
The hon. Chairman has informed us, that a part 
of the imports of the three last years are, at this 
hohr, lying a dead weight in our warehouses. 
The hon. gentleman, though studiously throwing 
aside individual opinion, and declaring that he 
would found his statement on nothing but facts, 
laid, with respect to one part of his subject, the 
greatest stress on what he stated to be the opinion 
of Mr. Colebrook j which, after all, now turns out 
to be not the c^inion of that gentleman, but of a 
person deeply interested in the private trade to 
India. With the same profession of studiously 
abstaining from opinion^ with the same reverence 
for facts, he rested the whole weight of his argu- 
ment respecting another essential point, I mean, 
the poss^Hfy of preye^itiog illicit traffic, on the 
priva^ opinion, delivered to himself in convcrsa- 
tiod, of an unnamed (fommis^ioner of the reve- 
nue. kfifir !) 
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I could proceed with this sort of scattered 
remarks; I could make similar observations on 
many other parts of the hon. gentleman's speech, 
which I heard with the same degree of convic- 
tion as was produced by those to which I have 
alhided,— but I will decline the task, on this plmn 
and simple ground, that, giving him all for which 
he asks, giving him all he contends for, the main 
question before us remains in all its untouched in- 
tegrity. The question is not, whether the Amfe- 
ricans trade more cheaply than the Company; 
still less, whether the Orders in Council proved 
injurious to the commerce of England ; nor is it, 
whether we carry on the Indian trade at a loss 
(though I understand that not to be now the 
fact); but the question before us is: whether, 
admitting, for argument, that all these com- 
mercial evils, which the hon. gentleman has des- 
cribed, attach to the present system, are they not 
well worth incurring for the sake of avoiding 
those political mischiefs which form the single and 
the dreadful alternative ? (Hear ! Hear >) 

Now, Sir, if on this (lalf of the subject, I 
wanted a prima facie argument of great weight, I 
would depeni^mpon the Iccbunt which the hon. 
gentleman himself gaW'of the poetical system of 
India. A description in cc^urs «> fervid that 
even I, an ardent admirer of that system, cotild 

» a « 
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scarce]/ have dare4 to follow him. Had I left 
the room at the moment when the hon. gentle* 
man concluded his panegyric, I should have been 
satisfied that be was warmly with the Court of 
Directors on this occasion. | should hare thought 
that a system had so completely answered 
all the ends for which it was intended, even the 
smallest apprehension, even the most distant sur- 
mise, of Its danger, wquld have armed all hands 
iin its defence ; that all parties would be ready to 
guard such mstitution, from moth and rust as 
well as from violence and plunder, from tarnish 
as well as from decay. (Hear / liear f) I should 
have thought that a system of this nature would, 
never be sacrificed, or in the slightest degree ha- 
zarded, for any commercial experiment what<* 
ever. 

Protesting against the necessity of producing, 
more than pritid faeie arguments on this sub- 
ject, where those arguments have not been sms- 
wered, I would yet cheerfully join issue with our 
opponents on the matter df fact. Reviewing the 
correspondence with His Majesty’s ministers, 
what, is the state of the argumen|^ Ihe Direc- 
tO]|smy, itisijftpossibls^ the.Cdmpany to con- 
duct its liiiportant political functions without thq. 
profits of the Cbi^a trade, by which tl^y are at 
present supped* Ministers admU this fact. 
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The Directors then asserti that, if the|Mroposed 
regulation should produce a defalcation in that 
fund, the measure must be wrong; and this too 
is admitted by ministers. The directors next prd^ 
ceed to shew, that it must have that effect, ibe 
government give a vague denial, and ask for 
more discussion. With this the directors comply, 
and support their case by tbe ma$t cogehl rea> 
soning, requesting that, if their reasoning is still to 
be set aside, it may at least have a more expHdt 
answer. The reply of Ministers is, that we are 
full liberty to hunt for an explicit answer in the 
Journals of the House of Commons. (Hear! 
Hear >). 

Sir, there is a two-fold view of this ques- 
tion, which is very important. First, frpra the 
facilities of smuggling tea under the new system, 
the profit being no less than 95 per cent, .on 
the sale-prices, and from the great oppor- 
tunities afforded by the vast range of island^ 
termed the Eastern Archipelago, where tea can 
easily be procured, the great argument is, that the 
monopoly of the China trade will be shaken to its 
foundation, and, wh^n t^it goei, all Our establish- 
ments will go with if. “ Ndw, id this doctrine, 
have the directors gone oh Any nfw^ gronnd ? have 
they advanced any thing hitherto junknown to 
mercantile men? why. Sir, Dr. Adiro Smith, the 
great oracle of the a^^^ates for the extension of 
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jbut who, like other prides, i5,iiot alwayi 
by py^fx hw expUcitly 

^(Iputfis^i. hoTjv difSpult . It is ■where ' strong 
:^iS(i^|ion exists, hpw itipypc^ible in some cases, 
jSo^raept to check illicit traffic, 

; |.\have a greater authority l.even than that of 
^isgrei^t man; for great I certainly admit him 
' $0 be, though coi^iderabjy mistaken in all .this 
|>U|sine88. I have the experience of^the last 
yea5s,~r»Look to .what hi^ occurred during 
ti|ne; ..ypu lalk pf ** the seizure and confi^ 
tfitio*' of ships;” have, even burnii^ and death, 
l^en spfficient to stop illicit ^traffic, >^hen the 
interests of' men were powerfully stimulated 
by the hope of, great eventual gain ? 

What were ministers called on to give us? 
They wore called on to giye us explanations 
ps to those regulations ; first,., by which they 
^tended to ebpek the illicit importation erf” tea 
into this , country, and i^to the other parts of 
Jlwope i. secondly, by wtgch , they purposed to 
prevent the illicit ^pment of' the article in 
♦he.'.]^tern seas. ,Havc they ,^rie either? 
I^P^rr^cy , have ,giye|^^you t^p^ or three eim* 
^ nje^r^, vagji^||‘the ^itjeme, which do 
^ p^ts to wpiipb they ought to 

f|^i!iy^,V^^‘!‘^^P|tdIatipos are vaguely 
proposed |pj| |^ k diicit :,.i^r^iGc wheh,.thk private 
traders cd^; Into ^icu||pdri8 



it 

l)Ut WWt is Ml.prevent tiie^ ftotn ruhiilt)|f lo iiihix- 
' merktie points along sb(kes 6^ li^iaSitS and 
^colia'nd ? fiut, beslid^, it is a most iiP^l^t 
consideration, that if the 'Illicit $hi^iheht"^;|^. 
the commodify inky easily take pliicO 
it is useless to talk of pi^vehting it in' 
fcouhtry, for those ‘eii^gCi! in it will tMih fidi 
Ways and means td sorniodni eVi£fy dtd^hltj^ 
Now what have ihhitSters skid oh this f^i^i* 
cular point? tckAnotfind in the. ;E&t1 bf 
inghamshire's letter aiiy thidg oh thh 
except an hlKhsion to ** the extcmsidn hf 
manifest act.’* IVMt then is a ihanlikst ? 
far as I understand the matter, it is a dochrieot 
stating the cargo and lading of a ship j to Which 
document, however, it is essential that it shall be 
authenticated by the Custom*1^0a^ e^tabli^t^, 
or the British comul resident, at the port or porfe 

where the shipment is made Now the Ehstedl 

Archipelago Contains a vast extent of coast ; fot 
it contains, 1 had almost said, a countf^ Outhhe^ 
of islands, seme of which are larger than 0reat 
Britain itself. How mhny Custom- Houses are 
there? what British Consofe are established id th^ 
ports? An extension o^ Ihe manifti|ti det! lib 
Ministers intend to fringe tfie whdle coksts Of 
those islands With commercial st^ohs a'nd re- 
venue pSiers ? If ji^ch a ^j^itiOn ' Were 



c made to t{iein» its extravagance wpuld occaslptt 
them to smiie ; but I.^y that they are gu,Uty of 
lAfttttoly greater extravagsmce, when, withoutany 
guards,' without any securities of this kind, they 
OriOttItout to hazard the. ruin of all these great 
oi^ltsbments j when they would abandon the 
keys of - this great trade to' private adventurers, 
vainly flatteri^. themselves that some unknown, 
yet-to-^becdevi^d’ remedy,’.4t>me scheme dropped 
the. clpudsi s(»ne It^ky thought of a future 
, wilhenable them jto steel those adventurers 
jj^iost the. powerful a^d combing infiuence of 
temptation .an<^ lavish opportunity. 
ii'X xls a . last cotisol%lfon. Ministers assure us that, 
if ' any defalcation^ should take place in the re- 
venue, they are.'^ deeply interested in meeting 
4hein; and will-Afford every assistance to restore 
lOur dilapidated affairs. .1 believe them. Ill must 
J. think of any set of persons, honored with the 
imyal coo^ence,. who would not, in such a case, 
<lo ti»sir .i^osttO'assistusJieart and hand, ^ut 
my belief istibat it will then be too late; and it 
u no answer to me to ^y, that they are sure to 
have the wii| to' aid whep my argument is, 
are sure not toflpve the' power. This is 
the «fdailt of their prdposition j that they give 
us eviktiu ^e gross, and promise us reme- 
dies in detali^'' They suggi^t a measure where all 



A mtmti so* 

that !&< ccAftam la bai^- and att that % ftod' isi 
'cmtiogent,^M3ar/ Sear /)>.'' , *"» < 

On this) important part’ of ibe^subj«oti[»i'#diil£> 
tbo crude idtaa X bhffO' ’throwti out, ccmtakM 
reasoning atdSdtnt to'infiiisnjee^li^h^ 
agreeing' with this pco^sUtonp until F heau-oo; 
the side of Ministers; some'dleBe and* dbtplicit 
regulations.-- TbO' great. fta» ^ other 

point of tfaiS‘ Wi(tthtih>ti» questidn is/ thiTthe 
increase of the teadb.* betweenr dte fwo' QOUtfk 
tries^ would'al^ idoftaseih a vei^ gteat d^^Mfcf 
the number of pHvats Europeans 'in India— 
event ominotia to>‘ the welfare' and happiness of 
the natives^ arid ^euentually so lesa omiBoas to 
the- peace and prosperity of ^ empire at 
'Wbeh< this argument has bden uiged by die ad«> 
voeatelo£the<!ompany« I eamioebttteaqpnBSs mjr 
surprise at the lei^tyUrtthwhiOhilhasbeerntreatedi 
—Jr seems consitlered torbeoamargument deviant 
in onier to serve a tttrfi> the mere ^Ud of tluH 
mtigency of the momentt— ^3nt oan ‘oar adve&i^ 
saries be sp i|;norant of his^iy ? ■»— aie tibey..aat'iHk 
informed' ib;<weereuta> Of ^Uaed rimes astinMrto 
know. ihtfr'thOigrabd' probieni which*, 

fotholf a ceiituty; the^8|#hp*»y J«»» beeo^^ , 
'dsaurourrag to solve, b&St been^ ,ity 'adjust tber 
baftinue of iniercQuihe*' between monatimansk 
the' Eur^?ieatt8j> msM^in Mlf^pcUhis. point 
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-mter ? or <tvhere is such •& «slandef«r }«ss VHkAy 
ftoibetfound'tban in the bract of this.gie^t inetn>* 
t^lis inetroplblisy of whiah may be saidyoad 
>in a b^;b^<aeqte, bd)at>^ras oncoraid conceraing 
T]ve ofiold, ** ddter bk princes* aad 

bfinr tcaifickersitfae brmomide of the earth’*-<rHo- 
morable* with betttr$tHIss than tibose 4f Kink$t^ 
(princes* because* ennot^ng {i^ineefy wraith by 
iprincely Ubeica}i^«4^fJ9iNtr/dShN^^ 1 am.con- 
wiaeodtthat the oiftportstpessess their foilshaie of 
<thi8 '«va1uable character $ I am not* however* 
^fiielHng that ^aracter* but ,'the.levecse* when I 
ray* that the <tKspeoted and respectable persons 
'in question* are nota^&ir sample of the eort of 
'traders who would go out^ our possessions in the 
(East* id the oircnt of an open trade ; still dess* 
of those lo'^ agents and adventuvees imight 
(throng thither 'for {Mirpows iTesy diflferent throm 
dhole contempbtted tbfdiw fair «ttendiaot. Am I 
mot borne out m tins 'statengrialt by the 'historymf 
fndiB itself? Are there »'m6re respeetable olcUs 
'of men 'the present body of private 'mer- 
(^nts'residing un(% the Company’s Government? 
— and yet is thessr^y^htojgfnra that 

in Hie time of 'Lord ;4il(e**|rahM)ra holding •the 
same situation, being lias obibkbd thah oera; far 
'TSitfhtfbd from public opinion at ihoibe* hod ex- 
posed to thoi|liQpgest td!^t|^t||pn$itlMt ran h^on 







<hudaa|i or imec« 'guilty {df^e 

grossest opf>ros$ioDs Itora^S'the.aatilFestf ; , iSifire 
osanol^fl^t stiU>iiipore^tn>i]jg,^a 
l^irther illustiatds iargun^t. . 'Can 
«lse more eettain’tbas^tim^ilHjtt^^icj^e^ 
ORilthfhe slave trade> 'k.tlufr 
unimpeojsha^^ ihiimaoe, iqpd^t, .andhaaicnri;^ f 
«nd^ ' on 4tH& jfQ^rJbendy <can >aiiy ithing M^more 
cdstain, - tmdets|a^- 

^barked liti lihat itraifiO) ii^re.^d^jraj|f j^exog^^. ,nt 
iSObich not <oii^.itkif tr pslnctp^ 

t^SIear !,,0ettr.^ ^l}pn4t.nGteemto.»y/tluiti[ 
a}srsmnd]th&'St»»et»f3f.ithattb^^ vw^ aS)wtee 
>af>oqri£’ient}$^ ;l|h#f«ttttpQr&^ H 4oeayy ^6 
ibistos^tof that itr^e <ls ^a^slgtiai^iiirai^g tfio ^ 
igfptnalioii^ jdsignftl neaaning ' fits, ttaof 'Ure 
«]Muhj< nitti- 'wadv-^te fa^tbelpfe /our)S|re9, .out 
>of !»esp,eat itb vthe^i^^ijus^ tc^caeter iof -a British 
anumdasniy tcompUna^ '>aM’^^theiBase<an ^lappt- 
mss^iof act'fliai^ miliions of bur defencek^n leliow' 


icreaturesunnidtstunt ciprttty. \ }• 

These arc not the' points, -bowftvbr, toa^|pd 
lOn :by> Iss^, ikmched 

tan ,^'lattOa|ja& #}!ri^tb(s^^ jansiuers ibre 

>«»;»)» dttfr^e»ts;i'ig^pa>SkVidbt flriaiii»rs, SatSgu- 

<ra|nfc6i '(fHmnl 'VKc Htl^Utoid by ^ 
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arising from the danger to be apprehended hrf 
the influx of Europeans to India, comes too late ; 
because the export trade which, as he seems to in- 
sinuate, iwe have conceded. Will do all the mischief 
that we contemplate, tUiddiat we have therefore 
HO right to miike that apprehension a ground of 
Objection to the allowance of a free import trade. 
Now, sir, it is rather more than 'I know that 
we kdve condeded the export trade, (fleur !) 

If we have said little about it, the reason is, 
because It is of inflnitely less importance than the 
other part of the question at issue. But mark 
their consistency. Ministers intimate, that we 
Bave conceded every thing by our supposed con- 
cession of the export trade i yet they acquiesce 
m the assertions of the outports, who contend, 
that the mere concesdon of the export trade will 
not send out a single additional ship or man. 
Thus our having conbeded every thing is made 
an argument lor bur yielding to a fresh applica- 
tion, although it is on the vciy nuOity of that 
concession, that the fresh application is founded. 
(Hear! Hear!) 

The hon. prt^letor^ uschI rather "a different 
line of argument. Hd'oontiaideff’tiiat Ibe num- 
bers who would go oat to X^ia must neces- 
sarily, be bounded, becabse no maii wedid ■pro- 
ceed thefe, who was not acti^ted by thb hoiltS of 
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profit. Now, I confess, I must have beenan one 
continued dream, through his whole $pei^9b, if 
thf effect of nine in ten of his arguments, I be- 
lieve I might say, the tenor of nine in ten of his 
propositions, was not to prove, that the hopes of, 
profit in this trade, could not 'be calculated; that 
they were, indeed, unbounded. If, therefore, I 
am to accept it on bis authority, that the hope of 
profit would be 'the measure of the nuqiber who 
would proceed to India ; and if 1 am also to ac- 
cept it on his authority, that the hope of profit 
is unbounded ; then I have his‘ otiyn authority 
for stating, that the number of persons who 
would go out would also be unbounded. (Hear I 
Hear i) 

Hie last reliance of the hon. gentleman was on 
the regulations of the local governments of India. 
On this subject 1 did intend to have made some 
observations. But the exhausting demand which 
I have made' on the patience of the Court, renders 
it necessary that I should confine myself to one , 
or two cardinal points. The hon. gentleman ap-. 
pears to have been guilty«of a great mistake, in 
thinking, that because the balance of the Indian 
empire is perfect nOw, it would also be perfect after • 
so essential an alteration had been made, as that 
which he recommends ; though, according to his 
own idea, so considerable a change roust be ef- 
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feoUsl'a&.Tvould infidlibljr. destroy the balance, bjff 
the acoession of $trengtl) and luimbers to one 
side* If, ^ Sir, 1 even adnuttod the bon. gentler 
nAirVspeciitature argamei^, 1 would notalloiw' 
hlp|iniotical conelusion. I> vrould not allow, be* 
cdiite the goveraoEMiit of India is a- model of al* 
most invulnerable excellence, that, therefore, we* 
sboidd- put) it b> every, stress and .strain'Whicb it 
can. possibly bear! From; the merest tool qF the 
lowest, nechaoie, to those great moral engines- 
widchiare wielded' legislators and governnieBts,- 
it^n ibe universal rule to spare- that ^bicb is good 
ar- much as possible. 1 give the bon. gear 
tleman credit foe his- wish to state every thing- 
fairly, but, in point of fact, he has fallen into* 
inaccuraeies. A?hen he’ called the>attention of the 
Court to the police estabUshtnentiof Indian didr hd 
consider'that the Indian empire is half as large 
as Europe ? £Ud' he ];ecolleot, that, within the 
range of the Company’s dominions, there are two< 
i6n three thousand miles i>f Coast? Andean be sup* 
pose that the Ckijteis placed in diderent and dis< 
persed stations, throp^iput those immeom territo- 
ries^ can edcctuaNyrintei^cre to-pneivent^tbe intisr>* 
awrse of individuals, when the motives that isdte 
them shall be so excesr^vely increased'? • 1 shall 
iiideed deprecate the time, when ouf $afetjrt,iqi. 
that regien> is owing to 1 SO, OOa troops, not ajbove 
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20,000 of whom, according to the hon, gentle- 
man’s statement, are British subjects. * 

But instead of discussing at length this 
question, I will concede to the hon. gentle- 
man all that he asks.— -I will concede that what 
is now offered, and what may be done, will answer 
every purpose of averting the abuses to be ap- 
prehended from the free efflux of Europeans. 1 
will concede that the private merchants, im- 
moveably stationed at different points, will act 
with the utmost discretion and decorum. I 
will concede alt this, and what follows? Why, 
you will be plunged in a new controversy, pre- 
cisely like that, only somewhat worse, in which 
you are engaged at present. These adventurers will 
return to this country, and to Parliament, com- 
plaining, (probably with the greatest truth) that 
their speculations have failed. They will lay the 
blame of that failure on the still remaining res- 
trictions, and will demand q further relaxation, 
on the abused ground of British liberty, and com- 
mercial right. You will again have the Ministers 
inviting you to frank and friendly discussion, only 
to close that discussion again, the moment that 
they find themselves out-argu.td — ( /Applause J, 
Again, the adventurers will say to Ministers, 
" Give us this, for you have hitherto given 
us oothing ;** and Ministers will turn round upon 

p 
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US and say, “ Give them this, for you have already 
given them all.” 

One remark of the honourable gentleman de- 
serves particular notice — “ Why,” said he, ** will 
you not permit these person^ to try their hands at 
the open trade This argument I have been sur- 
prised to find advanced by persons possessed of 
great political knov.'ledgej but they ought to 
consider what it is that they propose. ' Do they re- 
member that it is a political experiment which 
they are about to make ? Do they consider that 
they are about to act on a living Lubject? I should 
have thought that the disastrous history of Europe, 
for the laui twenty years, had read us a sufiicient 
lesson on the danger of such experiments. I should 
have thought that such doctrines had been swept 
away in tlie which they themselves occa- 

sioned. There was a time, Sir, when revolutionary 
France was desirous of bestowing upon th's coun- 
try a better constitution th'i.i that under which we 
livej Why did you not permit her to try her 
hand for a short time? — {Lau»htir, and Hear ! 
hear!) Why did you not let those monsters 
loose upon our shores for a few years, as a 
mere' experiment, on condition that they should 
be muazlcd again, if they devoured you too fast ? 
{Loud applause, and laughter,) 'I'hcre is, at this 
moment, a being on the other side of the water* 
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who has presumed to intimate, that he could fur* 
■ nish you with a better system of government than 
that anomalous compound of oligarchy and demo^ 
cracy, which you are apt to fall down and worship. 
Why will you not consent to let him try the expe- 
riment for a few years ? I pledge myself that you 
will find him perfectly willing to be taken on 
tx\z\.— -[Applause.) Or if you are determined to 
try the particular experiment under consideration, 
be content with that part of it which will affect the 
constitution of this country, and leave untouched 
the constitution of India. Confer on your mi- 
nisters an amount of patronage equivalent to that 
of India. Try how your liberties will thrive under 
an arrangement, which shall consign to the Cabi- 
net the command of nineteen out of twenty votes 
in Parliament. But do not involve the inhabit- 
ants of Ilindostan in your speculation j do not 
make them partners in the hazard. Do not pur- 
chase your ruin with their’s, when you may be 
ruined for nothing. — [Laughler, and applause.) 

Sir, the honourable Gentleman has told us that 
he would recommend indemnity for all those per- 
sons in the employ of the Company, who might be 
affected by the change. I believe he wmuld even 
have them pensioned for life. If this were the 
question before the Court, I should merely insi- 
nuate, that, w hilc we have the assurance of the 

r 2 
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hon. gentleman, that he would give this advice to 
Ministers, and I doubt it not, we have not even a 
hint from Ministers, that they will take the ad- 
vice when [Applause.) Nor should I 

greatly blame the unhappy persons, whose 
interests would be sacrificed, if, in the con- 
templation of a change so fearfully mena* 
cing their nearest interests, they were to ask 
for some more solid security than the good 
wishes, however fervent, of the hon. gentleman. 
My object, however, in adverting to this point, 
is somewhat different. It may perhaps be prac- 
ticable to indemnify the individuals in the em- 
ploy of the Company j but if the experiment be- 
fore us should carry ruin to the heart of the Indo- 
British constitution, how, let me ask, will you 
indemnify the natives of Ilindostan ? With what 
provisions for their relief will you crowd your 
statute-book ? What reparation will you find in 
your pension-list for the ruu.vd hones and lost 
tranquillity of fifty or sixty millions of men.? 
From what exchequer, from what financial fund, 
from what commercial gains, will you extract a 
remedy for the broken heart of an empire ? I 
would not wi.>h*to conjure up imaginary terrors, 
or to shake in the eyes of ministers fancied 
alarms but I am sure I speak a language con- 
sonant with all that has been taught us by the 
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greatest masters of political wisdom, the deepest 
proficients in the history of man, when I say, 
that if the constitution of India should sufifer the 
ruin which we apprehend, it will be easier for 
the British legislature to cover the whole face of- 
that immense territory with their statutes of 
bounty and of indemnity, than to sow there again 
the seeds of that peace, order, social comfort, 
and political security, which will have been to- 
tally crushed and destroyed. (Hear ! hear !) On 
these grounds I give my most sincere approba- 
tion to the solid and convincing arguments made 
use of by the Court of Directors. And, not- 
withstanding the ingenuity of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), I hope that the Court of Proprie- 
tors will feel, and I doubt not they will, with 
an unanimity worthy the care and attention 
which they have bestowed on subjects of this 
nature, at former periods, and to which these 
walls can testily, the necessity of supporting their 
Directors, and of negativing the amendment be- 
fore them.” — [r//w speech was received with the 
most animated applause.'] 

Mr. Ilan'is (of Reading) observed, that he 
felt it required no comaton share of hardihood 
for a stranger, like himself, to address this Court, 
and, more especially, after the very able and elo- 
quent speech delivered by the hon. proprietor 
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(Mr. Grant) on the other side of the room. As 
he neither had nor could have any particular 
knowledge upon this subject, except what oc-* 
currcd fiom conversation and reading, he re- 
quested indulgence on the present occasion, as 
he had intended, though the hour was late at 
which the former debate had closed, to have of- 
fered a few observations on the speech of the 
hon. member on his right hand (Mr. Ilume). 

He should have said, that however ingenious his 
remarks, however elaborate his statements, they 
were not at ail relevant to the question. lie 
should have said, and he begged leave to say 
now, that these observations would have been 
much more applicable to a meeting of merchants 
at Liverpool or Bristol, than to one compo>'ed of 
proprietors of East-India stock — for if they were 
followed up, they would go to the entiic aban- 
donment ot the trade of the Company. It did 
seem to him that the arguments went to gi\e the 
whole trade to the priva-e trader, because he 
(Mr. IIu.nc) stated, that the trade to India at 
large had net been a gaining one to the Company. 

In looking to the coirespondence between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
trol, he was struck with the ability which was 
di'*played by their own executive body, a«'d he 
took a very diderent view of the letter from tlie 
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Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 13 th Ja- 
nuary, 1809, from that of the hon. gentleman ; 
that letter was the key-stone on which the whole 
negociation turned. It appeared to him that 
the rights of the Company were there so dfcarly 
stated and explained, as to do away every 
ground of opposition. lie could not agree that 
the Directors were only successful on the military 
part of the argument; their statements on the 
subject of commerce wer.e as well founded as 
those wliich related to the military establishment. 
In looking at the subsequent correspondence, his 
opinion was still more strengthened. His senti- 
ments were those of an honest individual, unin- 
fluenced by any sordid motive, his immediate 
interests being so small, that if he did not con- 
sider this a question which involved the best rights 
of the country, as well as of the proprietors ; he 
should not have stepped across Leadenhall Street 
to have attended the meeting. (Hear! hear!) 
But he thought that th'* inteiests of the Com- 
pany and of the State had gone on so well to- 
gether, and were so stiongly connected, that 
they could not be div ided without endangering the 
safety of both. At least thd idea of such a se- 
paration ought not at this day to be entertained. 

The letter to which he had alluded appeared to 
have produced its proper effect on the mind of the 
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Board of Control j for, from the reasoning indiat 
letter, and tlie subsequent correspondence, Go» 
Tcmmentat that time seemed to have arrived at this 
conclusion, or nearly so — 4hat it was prudent and 
propAr to confine the import exclusively to the 
port of London, although they expressed their 
opinion that- the export trade ought to be extend- 
ed to the outports. He was not surprised that 
this concludon was come to by the late president 
of the Board of Control, because the wisdom of 
the father upon these points might be supposed 
to have descended upon the son. And he could 
have wished that that right hou. gentleman had 
continued in the office of president till these im- 
portant points were settled, for, since the period 
of his having quitted that situation, it seemed that 
Ministers had been so assailed by applications 
from the outports, that they had seen reason to 
form adiflferentand new opinion. 

Ihe Company had therefore ariived at a most 
important juncture, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary th.d a decision should he made, without de- 
lay, instead of protracting the discussion, as advised 
by the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume). There is no 
time to lose ; the Charter i& nearly expiring, or, as 
a great city orator said at a meeting for a different 
purpose yesterday, “ the lease is almost out." With 
respect to the right which the Company liad of 
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trading to lEndia, it iippisai^'to him firnm lon^ 
e8taA>lished enDjoyment they'had, if notf^'W abso- 
lute, atletst what aaiioa&ted to a moral,il|^ to 
that privilege. It had baaiHbe^c^om to 
the political part of this.qt}^8idon £K»n the . 

oial: ithadbeeoraidbylhelion.gentiythan^iKilii^ 
it was better so to-db, and thatthe 
might be permitted without ewItagttHi^ their 
litical safety. He we* o^ o dlfl^Mront o^hiotih diidf 
could suj^iort himself by «i|Uotatiota «ftbm the 
greatest statesmeu.'^'l^e hod. gentleman had fo#* 
tified his opinions by the sentiments held by dif* 
ferent merchants on the subject; and Isy the 
opinions of a gentleman in the Direction (Mr. 
Bebb), who was said to have made similar state- 
ments before the House of Commons. But if 
such were the fact, the hon. Director must have 
since found reason to change his mind, for he 
observed in one of the letters to the Board of 
Contrd, it was stataS, that the approbation of 
the conduct of the Committee ofCorrespondence, 
in the J&te negociation/ was signed by iv^ in- 
dividual Dinctou {Heart) Individual opinion 
was sometimes of great eon$«|ueneei^andhe hap> 
pened lateiy to converse with Vforeigner of some 
distinction, an officer of rude at present on hi* 
parole ; as he knew him to* have been in India, 
it was natui^ for him to inquire his sentiments 
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0 |i tbe tq^estio{),r aM ithe ibllowiiiif urcre hi* 
wor4p :-t‘* Sir, J h*» 6 > |i»ied[ and aervad in. lnd» 
twenty ^ars, 1 havcaenaibniirindpal seats ofi^e 
Conipany’f commerce,, and my opinion.^ thin^ 
that if ypur trade is Ofwped t!o theootports, as is 
BOW sought, the IndiftCompany will ^ ruined/* 
After such an efoqnent ao4 oihle^speech as that 
delivered by the iitm. gentlemmi mi dte other side 
of the room : it •would be 'taking up time unne- 
cessarilyi were he to go generally into the ques* 
tioo„ bo /ohould tijerefore add a very few obser- 
vations, It wasuasked by the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr, Afnwte) what had become of a considerable 
part of the promts of the China-trade for a num- 
ber of years past? iJe* should be told that 
thef^e proits, and jftuOh more than these, bad been 
expended in i^ 0 t<lndia Conquests, not for the 
benefit of tl^ Coiqpapy,ibutfor that of the Na- 
tion S not for the iqtefssin^f the Proprietors, but 
for the nj-grandizettient pf Country. {Hear J) 

They We«e expended to di^odge from the Con> 
tinentofindia, apd thn Ittends of the Jlastern 
Seas, that man, whp had.boen endeavouring to 
overturn al]rthe> O^MSltog «stabii$hmejatsmf Europe 
and of tbe worid. Their y^unble rights, there- 
fore, although they wdfe now proqdly demanded 
by^, merchants of tbet.qu^ila, should not be 
up. They demanded, not a liberty to trade- 
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totl&dii, l^Dt to prodb^d'ta evcwy "‘ftort.of our 
poiiE^88i<^> and tofottihivto Itloir i9faribo$ porta. 
Hi ay tln«iiaot^aiNir%4apt'^^^ Iteen 

made the ftniodatiOo i«€*‘afteiMlt»oC'tbh fiati^Bfi 
the HbqBe ^^Sdntokohti'iiot tht^hddn^ed H as 
a tdghtv itt 8 ep«irablo«drn 8 b'^Mi 0 9rki^ 

nfitorchadti, %hPn(M%hr.4N» to 

trade to gidW haxfikhn 

it 

arose fi‘Ofl^hi$ l(}ail^ay:utiicnt^ idosnia^ 
whkdi he'haA'ftusel^^attnHte 
Yodfii. Another (»i 

tho'tnedkt to Chiaa*bad^bhe6 khl<(rat iis pdkAtding 

soma i tap O i t iM i fr ^. taticles i of HjBomiiieme*' wMt 

Vhi<^/ hut fi^^’interresitionnof the Company^ 

’BnglaSd could taarhh'soppUed^ii * Ho 4Md;d6eii^ 

nthnls htlfl wbilM hot tthOMbthe 

Ockirt ‘MetdtdSHided by 

yeConuiieifSIhl^ d^^^fi^ahaace o#> the^systeih e( 

wladom andP^tirikiflim4y Widest dba'dtscus^nt 

-itvlih thd Bdard of Otmti^ had'huleii hitherto car* 

ried'Oh. 'The he chord ^ee^4ilQ,«Cop- 

pany' Wal<e^ l^bie» huf^^eOn of 

an litdl^tilllhi} vi^^sdmetiaferlii^Mirtal^ 

Mr. /fd^lrtatOlh‘ lhaf, as a : 

'fhdla to thO^Fid^' « eW ' < 

whkh had'^h^ '^^tfh So'itram'thha'K 

ness .add shhpess^ihl4lie''^<thirty(^.'^fien!!h<> 

^ / 
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glad bQO.' I^fiopr 

(Mr/,i7u)n«))l^tafs]rerp»;di«$ hadbea)D;bfiiaid bgrt 
tb^Cbi«t j(Ylth sa^'iqd^p^iefice ^and attsentionJ 
WitiM«ttt^ kB9«r}c%«| Ihe inivaitehktoisr ov 
connectkms '€(f&tluit<^^lNbaQ,^he waa otce be 
cx^ MXjbe vvfjr fm UpOiAgr in .Condderiog bis 
apeach aa aba spe^ b^^ftias£adl bf Biiakt^hiUii> 
ahira. . mi '■♦'♦* iisi • * ‘ **',11 
Mr»r Sukit tigpM to««dM^r4Ie4iiever<aMr the . 
Earlt of'Buckiitghambire.4» hia ltfe»>^be never 
faeaijd >!I!her<^afe it vraa 'moog to 


Ilir. mmo&lk by bfij^ibg the hok. pro* 
prietc^a •plffdQlk^\ixtt meant notiH ^ve lum of- 
ienoe.}* :How e «B» j *y h efoer tke^ speech ddiVere^ 
by.bbia ^israi ^ti&t tof Iierd BtK^in|;hanithire or 
notimix yei^’iminttterifdipi^aimti&ly’he*^^ 
in ti)fkeoilrt'aa'4be)ad*;peil»i>f ^aMmble Lord*— 
an^'bif apeechea^m ofau(d(||Mp|Ni^ 
bor4bhi««)ge*»bd ii^ts<!ripMllm.4«((/iirar/ Mat/) 
Mr. Impeg §piitHpied. that tbe^bonv 

gentlamaig inisto<^< himj b^ imagwed 1 diet ' 
be intm^ed to tfarmv ao]r«alttr.hpbn>'l^: far 


it. Ibe £a^l oC Bac^j^^vhoMlHm 

I'dia Compat^ were>iil tim^har of the 

J ♦bat ban v«9 «t pbWWW' tbe <couit of 


and it,wa4 right' that ibeiagfidc^ 

'V ibou^ bfi pSjti«atiy,beari«r-fA. 
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gtedt 'pralto Stlb to^di« b<^. 

. man, for<the diast-of'&«iht;h#1}ifi9‘tlert^^i^^ ■> 
the iti§eniiitf>witlrwfeid^{i^al<<bv« to<i|S^^fbMk ' 
ta tlte qtte^idKI }-«<|i&lko^d tliriiNpttaeh 
paUhhM «hd dfetiilhutai^^ > 

to tkHe impart: ^ 

he* 41^ \P •w4eki't<ipi^dN»> mtkH* >«» 
the interests of the India *^Cem|>aR/»^'^t> the < 
best* 

catest u Far if^«tha0g!totloitiini^'Vit|^'d^ ' 
dustr;'andtalent8,:lMAdlfillid'tt^ * 

for opening the trade ila '4lp«Mpoh<9«4a«li«RN^ 
with^Meh,Hl^>t|Kitphm9pa)3^ didlatbticta4{%]^lASr 
Jif U0lknim)iSiiie^^ 

fiam'^rir1iimd»«#4f ie coidddbrnMiMebetter > 

gmaentatyiaii those whkiihlii liad tiihilaitMdi at^td 
the causa of tfae^GaMmadMlta^ iv 

—•he theagtoftheI^ e» ot^id ^g |l^tei^^ 
hriphr d^pendbl|^>«li ^ jttit}<M)) their 
the aSbct 

-wfaidi'^tife/ afddocad‘lh*th^ 

hoars, ttoroaathirtie^ part h^hippiied 

to theiaHt^, andeehUe'tbby/iK^hrtidffiiC^add " 
rely on those datemeots la it, 'WlddK^ld^^tkbled '' 
to prove 4l}<r %idd»H!r add si^nty4^lhh 6dm«‘ } 
panyvaovbtdfiahnt-i^b^b^sedgh^tlWi^'b^ 
led away bp the waJMl«ih|^ ef-thsH b^te:' 4 eft'He. 



. j^^n fr^iA the ifd-.que^i^n before tbem. .f#Tfae 
questi 9 p^ '^|f$ B#t ;Vv;betber Uie trade ^otild be open 
to tbe priy»\e pierphiu^s, ftbougb that Was a i&ost 
importaBf , ^oi^eotj.fto :wbilbh'the greater part of 
the (jb^OQ^ gentleman a^fiAied^ 

qoesili^ b»tiRg-l^en ' giv'en ap i» his 
b^ <he: ;^CoiBti «f ipfrectors; }ast~ye|r. 
Netthet:^E^,it wWi^het' the ni^hdtits'and'niantt* 
iaeteiers shbtildJjcv BJl0we4)t,o' cawy, their tnatia- 
.%itttres from the^outports to ladiet for tlurt aiso 
Jiad^ bfi#^<^ftrn(n^d but^the : quesHon was, first, 
^ether tUte irad^from India,- which 

t|i%wo hupdiEdyems bad .ooie^ to 

Ihe phttof X,x)adoB«i^uIdbr|)erBtitte^ toevery 
Oth^.part of the country tocondlyv whe- 

ther if .they did not- cetnply- with this deisand, the 
.Govemm^ntof India^^ouldbe^taken oat of their 
hands: ; for diat was ^ alternative held out by the 
of .Buckinghamshireyi .unless^they agreed to 
,thfe proposed-ateasure.' ' ■■'• •,.■.■ "fV' j- - 
!^e hbn..^entleafiuii whofipovhd- the^jamend^i 
fnenjh had. cbmplairwd that Ihe Ouirt of Direntors 
had >adv8ncedi nothing ,but ppiniote>- In an* 
iwer-fo theto,hehad brooghtforwaid’^tniPieQse 
hqdy of facts; fowhich he.had but pn&ob^qtioii-- 
!tha|*fhey‘V(%reaioihtelevantiD tbeqoe^ien. But 
the Hinforable g^ntSsnan nded Idbl^ofonhef than 
. the mottioffibf iSrutr^ Shundr; to fit^tbat.:4^snQt 
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&cts but opinions which prodiiotf all' the tfdables 
of mankind* The Court of directors didndt atgue 
with GovemmeBt as to' facts/ bat 'ahdiM; Opinion^ 
— ^Ibey say, if certain measures are pursued, we 
think they will produce min to the Company, ami 
Government are of opinion they catt'provide sonoe 
legislative acts (they do not tell a#Miat) to pre>- 
vent it. There is '0 difference tuiidainentdl 
principles, and if all the commerdMffficts firom the 
beginning of the .world to this lime were collect^ 
ed together, they cannot bear upon the question. 

If the Court were called oir, at this time, to 
decide on any less important subject^ he perhaps 
should not have thought it necessary to request 
their attenHon. But from the papers bei^e them; 
it appeared that their very existence was afhthfdce 
-->the citadel of their strength was besieged, atliS 
the garrison was called upon to surrender at dis- 
cretion. {Hear I hear !) 'Ibedetter of the Direc- 
tors was not, as %e hon. gentleman chHed it, a de- 
fiance to Government, bui^ manly and f^ir state- 
ment of the Comj^ny’s sentlmcntsi Ibe question 
was, whether they shall desert their Directors at this 
moment, or unite wHh one heart And one mind 
to support them througJi the strngglabi w^ich 
they ace engaged ? We are.told, tbid all which is 
dear tons is at stake; the qu^tion is then, shall we 
give up ail that is valuable to us;, dr make ' 
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tions proportionate to the dangers with which we 
are threatened? 

If it wete at all necessary to rouse the feel- 
ings of the "court of proprietors, the eloquence 
of tlie hon. gentleman (Mr. R. Grant,) who 
preceded him, would be perfectly sufficient. 
But he did not think it was necessary ; every one 
most feel the crisis and be sensible that we were 
called upon to act in self-defence. All, he was 
sure, with oneexception, were willing to coincide 
in the propriety of the Resolution : but it was im- 
portant that they should be assisted to support it by 
the good wishes of an enlightened public, and 
that by the candid and explicit statement of their 
ease, they should so influence the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, as to obtain a verdict in 
their favour, (Hear ! hear !) 

It was not every enemy of the EasUindia Com- 
pany, who was so liberal as the hon. gentleman who 
has moved this amendment ; it was not every ene- 
my who would indulg^*in su^h panegyrics on that 
which he opposes —Was ir p^ible for any man to 
, stand up in thh Court and pronounce such an eu- 
logium on the India.t Government, without per- 
ceiving how weak and how wicked anv Minister 
ntust'be, who would endeavour to overthrow such 
a j admirable ptstem for mere speculative' commer- 
cial adv'finrages . There \v as an aneientapologue— • 

‘ - '^cc'-.’.tsou o?'.’, ten the different members of 
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tlje body and the bellyj which he thought suitable 
to the present subject. The enemies of the Com- 
pany had stated that they remained in a state of 
apathy in Lcadenhall-street, receiving the wealth 
which the Ea<^t pours in upon them, and mak.in|f 
no exertions for the general benefit ; this accusa- 
tion was most unfounded. For if the matter be 
investigated, the East-India Company would be 
found disseminating her wealth abroad— -encou** 
raging the industry of the East, and extending 
thither the blessings of a beneficent Government. 
(Hear I hear! ) Nor are the manufacturers at home 
less obliged to them, for if there is any manufacture 
which is suited to the East-Indies, they are in the 
habit of exporting it even at a loss. And, if, on 
the other hand, any articles of the East are con- 
sidered fit for their use, they are carefully select- 
ed and imported for their benefit. The wealth 
of that great Company had been directed through 
various channels to the public good, and if the 
country had been able to make a stand againbt 
its united enemies, it was in a great degree owing 
to the support and assistance derived from that 
immense establishment. (Hear ! hear !) 

The question was two-fold, commercial and 
political; the commerce of the East, was certainly 
of great importance to this country, for it con- 
tributed between four and five millions annually 

R 
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to the Exchequer. But if compared with the po- 
litical part of the subject, it became a mere trifle. 
Politically considered, the question not only af- 
fected the happiness of our subjects in India, 
and the stability of our empire there ; but the 
stability of the British Constitution, under which 
we have so long lived prosperous and happy. — In 
stating this question, the first proposition he should 
lay down, was almost considered as a political 
axiom, and supported by the greatest statesman 
of our time, — ^that it was impossible to transfer 
the government of India into the hands of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, without a dangerous increase 
of the power of the Crown, and hazard to the 
balance of our own Constitution. This proposition 
was laid down by Mr. Pitt, in 1784, and on that 
doctrine he founded the system which has since 
been acted on for the benefit of both countries. 
So convinced was he of its advantages, that in 
1 793, after an experience of nine years, he re- 
newed the Company’s Charter for twenty years, 
on the .,.jme foundation. From this principle, he 
and those who acted with him, never swerved, 
and the late Lord Melville, at an advanced pe- 
riod of his political life, in a letter to the Directors, 
has recorded his opinion. I'hat oi)inion has been 
r.-’ad before, bat it is so very important that 1 
beg leave to read it again. 
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** In the first place,” says his Lordship, “ I set 
out with disclaiming being a party to those opi- 
nions, which rest upon any general attack of the 
monopoly of the East-India Company, cither as 
to the government or commerce of India. My 
sentiments, in that respect, remain exactly the 
same as they were when 1 moved the renewal of 
the Charter, in 1793 ; and, if any thing, I am 
still more confirmed in the principles I brought 
forward at that time. That a direct interference 
by government in the affairs of India is necessary 
for their stability and uniformity, I am more and 
more convinced j but that the ostensible form of 
government, with all its consequent extent and 
detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I 
am persuaded will never be called in question by 
any, but those who may be disposed to sacrifice 
the freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandizement and ill-direct- 
ed ambition j I remain equally satisfied, as to the 
propriety of continuing a monopoly of the trade 
in the hands of the East-India Company.” 

Mr. Impey said, that on this part of the sub- 
ject, the next proposition he should lay down, 
was, that it was impossible to take the govern- 
vernment of India out of the Company’s hands, 
without creating dissatisfaction among our Euro- 
pean servants, and peihaps destroying the allegi- 

X. 2 
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anceof the natives altogether ; we must not forget, 
that the only legal title we had in India, was a 
grant from the Mogul, and though the power of 
the Mogul has long gone by, the natives still look, 
to the name with reverence. On this ground the 
empire of India was formed ; on this ground the 
Company made wars and concluded treaties of 
peace. Now if the natives were informed that the 
Company were no longer their govornors,-~who 
is it can say what effect might be produced ? They 
did not understand, how should they ? the com- 
plicated nature of the government under which 
they live-— and a transfer to new masters, might 
put an end to their allegiance, — A long series of 
benefits conferred, has the necessary effect of en- 
gaging the human heart, — acts of kindness must 
insensibly win upon the mind and powerfully 
stimulate it to a grateful return. And he knew 
from the best authority, that the servants of the 
Company, as well as the natives, cherished the 
name of the East-India Company as wc did that 
of our Constitution, becau‘.e it was the source of 
their protection and prosperity, — and who can 
tell the consequcnc.es which might result from 
overturning it ^ 

But though these were strong grounds for 
pr.’scrving the government of the Company, 
he should go even further; he would main«> 
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tain, that if they had not a strict legal right to 
the territory and government, they had the 
strongest equitable claim that ever was established, 
India was c onnucrec^ at their expense and risk, 
with the sanction of the authorities at home, and 
the natives had lived (|uictly under their govern- 
ment, which was admirably adapted to produce 
happiness, security and content. When he spoke 
of the conquest of India, he did not speak of fact* 
which were long passed. Since the last renewal 
of the charter, the Company had expelled their 
ancient rivals and enemies, the Fiench and Dutch. 
They have subdued their no less povserful oppo- 
nents the JSIahrattas and JMahomedans, and they 
had added to the British dominions the Cape of 
Ciood Hope, and the islands ot Ceylon, Java, and 
Mam itius. All this had been done within the la^t 
twenty years. With respect to the second point, 
the good government of the Company in their ter- 
ritories, it was not denied j the hon. Proprietor 
himself (Mr. Hume) did not deny it ; the most 
inveterate enemies of the Company had ceased 
to consider them as spoilers and oppressors. In 
1793, Lord Melville declared, that under their 
sway, the Indian empire had attained a degree of 
happiness and prosperity which was never before 
known, and that if the British Provinces in the 
East, were compared with the neighbouring state* 
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of tlie native princes, they appeared as a garden 
placed near the field of the sluggard. On these 
grounds they had established their right, and it 
was on a consideration of ^he just claims of the 
Company, that Mr. Pitt and his coadjutors had 
come to the conclusion which Lord Melville stated 
in Parliament, that through the Company the ad- 
ministration of the East ought to be carried on. Such 
was the unanimous declaration of Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration — Mr. Pitt and the men who acted with 
him, were great men, and their opinions had 
then, and still have, great weight with the pub- 
lic. To compare them with their puny succes 
sors, would be, indeed, comparing the greatest 
things with the smallest. It would be to com- 
pare Osia with a wart. 

Having stated their opinions, he should now 
advert to the opinions of his Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers. The Earl of Puckinghamshire, 
in his Letter to the Court of Directors, says, 
** The expediency of aolsering to that system, by 
which the Government of India has been ad- 
ministered thn.ugh the intervention of the Com- 
pany, is strongly t* It by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; but it must not be supposed that there 
are no limits to that expediency, or that there 
are no advantages which might result from a dif- 
ferent course.” Now he should be extremely 
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sorry to say any thing personally offensive of any 
Gentleman; but speaking of this production, as 
coming from a Minister, he must say that it ap- 
peared to him to be confused, contradictory, and 
unintelligible. It set out, in the fiisl place, with 
a recognition of the principles of Mr. Pitt. “ The 
«'.r/>ei//Vvtn/ of adhering to that system, by which 
the Government of India has been administered 
through the intervention of the Company, is 
strongly felt by his Majesty’s Goveriimeiit.” So 
it was felt by Mr. Pitt. Now what succeeds? 
“ But it must not be supposed that there are no 
limits to that expediency.” This certainly ap- 
peared to him totally unintelligible ; for, if it be 
true, that it is expedient the Company should still 
possess the Government, then the argument was in 
their favour; for it was to be presumed, that it would 
not be expedient to continue a Government, un- 
less it produced the greatest practicable portion of 
happiness. I know not what his Lordship means, 
then, when bespeaks of limits to this expediency, 
unless he means that the present Government is 
not an absolute model of perfection ; and that a 
system could be set up, which .might have some 
advantages which the present does not possess. 
And, from the lastpartof the paragraph, this seems 
to be his meaning — “ or that there are no advan- 
tages which might result from a different course.” 
But this appeared absurd in reasoning. For if it 
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were true, that the greatest quantity of happiness 
was produced by the Government as it now was 
established, then any other system could give only 
a mhius quantity. It 'was setting up minor ad- 
vantages, for the purpose of destroying others of 
the utmost magnitude. 

But he should not rest on the absurdity of 
this paper. If it W’ere true, that Ministers 
had devised any plan for the Government of 
India, capable of cieating a greater quantity of 
happiness than the present system, let them 
produce it. Though we are Proprietors of 
East India stock, we are also h'ngHshmen. What 
are our dividends, when weighed against the 
happiness of millions ? If, then, such a plan be 
in existence, let them submit it to us, and we 
shall adopt it. But if, on the other hand, the 
present system has established the happiness of 
the natives of India, the security of our empire 
there, and the balance of the Constitution at 
home, let us not be sa rificed to the petty pro- 
fits and doubtful spt ulations of private ad- 
venturers. Ijft not the East India Company be 
torn to pieces, qncl its limbs be sent to the out- 
ports as a horns for the loss of Aujerican com- 
merce, or the destruction of the Slave Trade.— 
(Hear! hear!) Let them look in other chan- 
nels for remuneration, not to the destruction of 
the East-India Co.mpany, . 
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But what were the reason?, what were 
the facts, which had been stated in sup- 
port of this demand ? Had Ministers been con- 
vinced that a larger import or export would 
take place ? On what foundation did they rest 
their defence ? The East India Company were 
totally ignorant on all these points. When these 
necessary questions are asked by the Directors, 
Ministers tell them that they are not bouitd to 
give any reason for their opinion, and that the 
Company must be satisfied with their derision. 
But if they were to be destroyed, it was but jus- 
tice to demand, like the hero of old, to be destro}- 
ed in the light. Let us know vyho our enemies are. 
Let us behold the weapons by which wc are des- 
tined to i^\\.—(IIcar ! hear !) 

This he would assert, that if the Company 
were to remain in the exercise r f the Govern- 
ment of India, the means to carry it on ouglrt 
also to be vested in them. When Mr, Pitt first 
introduced the present system of Indian Govern- 
ment, he saw that he must put into tlteir hands 
the instruments of Government, the sword and 
the purse; he gave them the military force, 
and the revenues. He also saw that they could 
net send that revenue to England except through 
the tnediam of commerce, and be therefore gave 
them what has been called the regulated mo- 
nopoly of the Indian and China trade. In that 
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letter fiorn which he had just read an extract, the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt, as well as of Lord Melville, 
on this subject, was very cleaily stded ; and, it 
was almost unnecessary to add, was in direct 
opposition to the alteiation now proposed. The 
present Ministers had profosoed to aillKie to the 
principles of Mr. Pitt and Mi. Dund.is, but 
in the course of this ncgocialion tl.ev ha ), step by 
step, departed from it, until they had at Iv n ;th 
conic to a propojition diatnctricaily opposite, h'lrst 
Oi all, the Con'p my vveie cal! ‘d upon losuriender 
the trade to India by throwing it open. On this 
point the Direct... a cntcicd into long rrgiimJnls 
but as in tlio con. re of the ne£,oliation the de- 
mand was given up, he should SO} n<'/thing more 
about it. 'I'i e ne..t w.ia, that the ex- 

pcits should l.o.n '.he outnoit.v as well as from 
Londv/H. ll.c D,..i.te:s al-o slate the danger 
of this, but h 'i.ig d 'i.> to erne to any terms 
not absolutely n. • -us to ihc Coinpary, tin y con- 
ceded this j and fii.all/ c nuvs the proposition to 
cxtcnvl the trade lO ail the oufporL. On 

this subject the Dircciurs i...ve deliberated. They 
li.i4 st.ted to govei’iuicut that it was impossible 
to carry the me.tsuie into cirL'ct without ruin to 
the East-India Company. — The answer of Ilis 
Ivlajcsty’s Minister was, that “ it remains to be 
seen whether some other mode cannot be devised 
fer the government of India.” Would the horn 
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p'opru'or ? would th'’ lion, proprietor 

ti-'l u., t' ..{ tlv' C'o r-t *-f Directors were incompe- 
t. lit to dccii’. r 'curr.tcly on the subject. They 
t\t leri.f oi '^leat sagacity an ' information — men 
\\ h<j had spent all their lives in the service of the 
Company, and what was more, a great part of it, 
in the adininKtration oflts government. Could he 
sav that .si''h nmtlep',''n as th(\.c were not fit to 
form a correct opinion, or could he point out any 
persons whose knowledgj otlhe suhj 'ct was more 
cxtcn/nc ? 'I'lie hon. g ntlcman tells us that the 
China trade cnabl-^s us to piy otir dividends, but 
the Directors have cleaily shewn that if the In- 
dia trade goes to the outports, to the extent de- 
manded, it will be impo%sible to prevent the in- 
crcti-e of the illicit trade, by which our commerce 
with Ch'i'.i \sill be ? i deeply anVeted, as to cut 
off ihcroM^atces for the payment of our dividends, 
and ronsoquentiy to overturn the Company. On 
the subject of the illhit trade, what has the hon. 
gei.t. said? Ilij opinion, it seemed, w'i> found 
«d on tile stn’ement ol a C mimissioner of Cus- 
toms ; and that opinum v/as drawn from wlnt 
:m pears to him a .sii.mgc principle. 7 he 
C mm’. doner “ nioic -mnggling tv.'nrrccl in 
t'lr River 'I'hamcs th matauyothcr port.” And why? 
Di i not the Ii/«lia .and China trade come into the 
Tbamci? but wlun lb w were lab .n an ay, she 
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must go with them. Now if the revenue 
boaitls couKl net prevent this illicit traffic with 
the trade under their very eyes, how could it be 
obviated when the tiade should have been ex- 
tended to all the ports of the kingdom, and all the 
islandb of the Indian Archipelago ? — (Hear ! 
Ileai' !J 

In such a posture of alTairs, we must range 
ourselves under the banners of the Directors. 
There was an obstacle in our v/ay on which 
we must fall down, if we did not overleap 
it,-— Let us then look the danger boldly 
and manfully in the face, ai.d we should 
overcome it. The Company must know the dan- 
ger which threatens it : their opponent is mighty, 
— that opponent was the Government ; strong, as 
it was necessary it should be, to perform its func- 
tions, in power and inlluence. But when he con- 
sidered that this was not only the causp of the 
Company but of the whole Empire, — when he saw 
the gr- It merchants oflondon pressing forward 
with oftitions in their f.vour, immense as were 
their difficulties, he did liot despair.— In 1784, 
the rights of the Companv were attacked by a 
Minister, great in power, graat in eloquence ; 
backed by a majority of two to one in the House of 
Commonsj and supported by the first lamilies in the 
kingdom,— butthey were united andardent in their 
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defence, and he was dcfcated.—The East*Iadia 
Company proudly stood their ground — but the 
Minister fell — a memorable example of the fate 
which ought to attend that premier^ who would 
invade the rights of others for his own private 
and ambitious purposes . — ( Hear / Hear !) 

On this great occasion, they ought to follow the 
principle pursued by their predecessors; they ought 
to go before Parliament ; tbeyshould remind them, 
to use the srrikingandappropriatemetaphorof Ijord 
"Melville, that the liast-India Company was thegreat 
wheel which moved the commerce of this coun- 
try, and they ought to call on the Government not 
to divert the stream which turns that wheel.— 
(Hear !) V/e should point out the immensity of 
our transactions — all beneficial to the country. We 
should say, last year our expons amounted to near 
.£’2,000,000 — our imports extended to three mil- 
lions and a half — wc paid into the Exchequer be- 
tween four and five millions. Our navy comprises 
100,000 tons of shipping, — wc employ 14,000 sea- 
men, —and in this great city 30,000 souls are de- 
pendant on us for their daily labour and subsistence. 
— ( Hear! Hear!) When the Ministers see the East- 
India Company in all its magnitude and extent, 
the/ must hesitate before they determine on hazard- 
ing an experiment, from which evils the most a- 
larming, in every possible point of view, must cer- 
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tainly flow j — ihoy muit pause, before they gi\'e 
their sanction to a measure, which only promised 
a contingent good, but would probably terminate 
in the destruction of the Company. 

Entertainingthe views he dicTon this subject, po- 
litical and commercial, he was called upon toexpress 
his most decided disscntfr.o.m the amendment which 
had been proposed. As to the rciolutions, he 
thought they ran too much into detail. — It would 
be for the ad\arit:tgeof the East India Comprny if 
the piincip't’s contained in them cuuld be stated 
in a few distinct piopositions, lit for general dis- 
tribution amongjt the public, by which they 
could, at a glance, form their opinion, 'I he 
great object was, however, unanimilj j — i.o divi- 
sion should appear amongst us ; — we should be 
firm, moderate, and, above ail things, united in 
our defence.— Therefore, if any great number of 
Proprietors conceive that these resolutions ought 
to be adopted by the Court, he, for one, should 
not oppo.'^e them. 

Mr. Horace Tichs hopf 1, that though in com- 
mon with a gentleman (^^r. Harris) who had 
recently addressed tin m, he had not the I'.oncr to 
bo generally known in that Court, yet the pro- 
j positions contained in the amendment before 
*hcm would, in some degree, justify him in ob- 
truding himself on their notice. 
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Ojj, as |;je should, those propositions*, 

he m.ght be supposed to bo beating hard on the 
individual wlto spoke s'ng’y in c'lpoort of them, 
and to whom so niciny hon. pi''prietois Itad al- 
ready replied ; but'*' he could not help thinking 
that the hon. gentleman had made up in pro- 
lixity what he wanted tn number^, Ele believed 
that there had been no engine of irisicpre'Cnta- 
tion, so frequently and so succcss(u!'y used by the 
enemies of the Company, as the unfoi lunate 
Word *• monopoly they knew the word was 
unpopular, and attached unpopularity to eveiy 
thing to which it was applied, and therefore 
they had had recouise to it. “ We wdll,” say 
they, "call the chaitcr of the East-India Com- 
pany a monopoly— and so wc shall make the 
charter unpopular, and the Company unpopulu, 
and every thing unpopular, except what is favour- 
able to our own interests.” This wms all vciy 
ingenious, it possessed every meiit which could 
belong to such a contihante, except that little 
old-fashioned virtue, trutht and of this it clicl not 
contain one particle. And yet they weic called on, 
in consequence of that accusation, to sacrifice 
the rights and subsistence of individuals, the 
strength and supply of the state, th'' 1 1 - 
bours of centuries which were past, an 1 the 
hopes of ages that aie to come, Wlnl w ,'ie tl'<* 
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plain and simple facts, well known to this Courts 
and which ought to be known the public, 
who appear to be ignorant of them ? They were 
these: that for twenty years the monopoly had 
been given up, and shipping had been provided 
(even more than had been called ibr) to enable 
the private merchants to carry on a trade with 
territories conquered by the Company’s arms, 
maintained at their expense, and preserved by 
their wisdom. (Hear!) It was for the pri- 
vare merchants they had been doing all this, 
who now accused tboin of being monopolists, 
(Hear !) If they wci-e monopolists, they were 
so only in the and whatever avidity the 

private merchant might slicw to participate in 
other things, he seemed to have no idea of inter* 
fering with the Company’s naonopoly in that. 
(Hear!) 

He would not take up much of their time in 
proving the positive folly of drawing a compa- 
rison between the inciease of trade, which 
occurred after the falling off in our inter- 
course with America, and the sort of in- 
crease expected from the proposed alteration.— 
lliougb it might be argued that the course of 
trade would change, and that a new and advan- 
tageous canatnerce might be opened, between 
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states whose language) manners, customs, and ^ 
’ religion wer* analogous— yet this probability 
ceased when they went to a country with which 
they had nothing in common, nay,^hosfe climate, 
habits, and propensities were totally JilFerent. 
Was it supposed that the private merchants, by 
sending out a supply of goods, Could at once 
create a demand for them ? Did they suppose 
that they could in an instant effect what the 
East'India Company, with long ettperience, im- 
mense capital, and magniheent establishments, ' 
had been unable to execute ? Did they believe, ‘ 
that they had only to visit the iEthiopian, and bid 
him change his skin ? (Applause.) But it was 
contended that the facilities to the private trader 
were not arranged in such a way as that he could 
make full use of them. It wa%contended that the 
East'lndia Company' had been in the habit of 
arbitrarify altering and raising the price of fte^ht 
to the private tfaders — he believed that tltese 
who used this argument had not looked into the 
acts of Parliament which had been passed on this ' 
subject sinde the lait renewal of the charter. In 
truth, the things never had been done, -and 
could not be done by the Company 5 for it 'was 
expressly ih the act of Parliament, that’ 

they should mOt raisO the price of freight with- 
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, out the opinion of the Board of Control ; and 
even when the latter had given 'their consent, 
the Court of Directors were compelled to meet, 
from time to time, and report on the exis- 
tence or non-existence of those circumstances in 
consequence of which the rise was permitted. 
Surely no person would say, after a perusal of 
the papers laid before the Court, that there whs 
any collusion between the Directors and the 
Board of Control. (Applause,) But when their 
opponents were driven from the ground of feet, 
they say, ** let us take up the question (m a broad 
and extensive basis 1 — Here are persons making 
a large profit by commercial intercourse with an 
immense country, from which we are almost ex- 
cluded— -they are mere tenants of a form, — their 
lease is almost out,— -and we ought now to parti- 
cipate in the benefits so long enjoyed by them !” 
Alhming this to be the feet, what did it amount 
to ? Let them be considered tenants of the.fertn, 
and what was the ansa^cr ?— 4hey had been a 
long time expending their ihqney in the improve- 
ment of that farm,— they had laboured to cultivate 
it, — ^they have ilbcceeded in rendering it fertile, 
—and now they wanted a renewal of their lease, 
tfiat they might, gather in thepn^^ of their 
capital and their kbo^. It walih|ldmltted that 
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they had improved the land ; and was it just or 
•equitable, that when they expressed a wish to 
derive the advantage of their industry. Ministers 
should turn round and say, No 1 it shall bfi 
given to others i others shall reap what you alone., 
have taken the pains to sow !" (Hedr I hear 1} 
The honorable Gentleman who moved the amend* 
ment, allowed that so far from there .being any 
cause of complaint against the Government of the 
Company, it had been managed as well as it pos* 
sibly could ; even better, said that honorable 
Gentleman, in his warm panegyric, than the 
Government at home. Was it then to be ima* 

\ f 

gined, that the private traders would be able to 
cany on that system teifer, which was at present 
supported as well as it was possible for any sys- 
tent to be? Or, were we not rather to fear„ 
that if the trade were thrown open in the mode 
intended, the Indian empire would not be able to 
sust^n itself against the ambitious schemes of 
speculators and adventurers. 

The honorable Gentleman who ^ke last ob«* 
served, that the export trade no longer formed 
part of the question, as it had al|^eady been givea^ 
up. He could not agree in this sentiment, for 
the Court of Directors ho^ not given up that 
ground, on which they originally relied. They 

T 9 
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abandoned it, not positivdy and unconditionally, 
but With^cctlairi stipulations and conditions— 
** Wb will,’* 'Said they, “ give up this to you, if 
Ji*bu ^igttee to certain material points." Now, if 
s'tipuFation not fulfilled, he maintained 
Otaf they bad k right t6 resume their original posi- 
tion, whenever they pleased. This justified him 
In the view he had already ta'ken j but in the 
few further remarks which he should offer 
on it) he should confine himself to the pro* 
prlety'of restricting the. trade to the port of Lon- 
don aldtie. Was it, then, a question between 
London and the outpdtts merely ? No, ft was 
h Question tretween the East India Company 
drtd the fair merchant, whomsoever and where- 
sofeVer,' and the dealers in contraband traffic, 
throughout the country. This, however it might 
be disguised or evaded, was the true question. 

!) There was no person who had readthe 
documents but woUlti perceive that some exten- 
sldn must take place, though not so great as the 
^Adtibtates fbr free *rade might hope* But 
'sb'^l’^ing the to be esefended in the degree 
idemandcd;»by whom would the benefit be enjt^ed? 

* Not by the iElist India^ Company } not by the fair 
.iitderV but by a gafigofxtnagglers.'*' (Applause.) 

‘ smi^gglers^ would virtually possess that very 
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monopoly, whicl^ in thci hands of the £a^‘-India 
Company, has created so nauch noise and ,clampur« 
If the propriety of continuing the trade to theCom- 
pany were to be defended only on the facility of 
smuggling tea, which the proposed alteration mvik 
afford, that ground alone, he thought, wqu^d 
be 'sufficient to decide the question, ■^n.hn* 
norable Gentleman (whom but fqr . his slight 
acquaintance with him be should be happy 
to call his friend) had plainly shewn, that all 
regulations fpr the prevention of an illicit^trafib 
were futile and fallacioos-^nd he alludes elo- 
quently to the measures taken by our enemy 
on the Continent—" who,” says he, "found that 
neither condscation, burning, nor death, cpuld 
subdue the exertions of the enterprising, ^ben 
stimulated by the hope of gain.” But, he might 
have stated a circumstance, which comes a little 
more near to their business and their bosoms: he 
might have stated that though the government of 
this country had tried every means in their 
power to ^prevent the exportation of buUioa, at 
a profit of only one half per cent, j, yet they had 
been utterly unable to keep .the specie in the 
country. Now, if a profit of one half cent, 
induced men to send our bullion to the Continent, 
what would be the effect, where the profit was 
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95 per cent, as was on teas smuggled ? It 
Plight bo said that the private trader would not 
be permitted to go out to China ; bat it must be 
r(^oltectdd that at Java, and other islands in the 
E^st-lndieSy tea may very readily be procured j 
ftptl though not so cheap, it is true, as at the foun- 
tain head, yet the greatness of the profit would am- 
ply repay, the adventurer for the difference. It 
should also be recollected, that the Americans, 
whb were not bound by any laws, and who had 
no quahns of conscience on the .subject, would 
ootsc^ruple to. supply the illicit dealer when they 
could a certain profit by it. (Hear ( 
heart) 

An bon, gentleman (Mr. Irapey); bad said, 
** we are now attacked in the citadel of our 
strength he liked the metaphor and he would 
pursue it farther. Suppose the governor of a 
town besieged, for a long time kept only one 
«^open, for his communication with thesur^ 
bounding country; what yvould bp thought of 
hijn; if he s^deniy g^vc ohiers to unbar all the 
gates, North find !^Qth, Easjt and West, and as* 
signed as his excuse for so doibng, that he meant to 
doj^e hL guards ; tbes creating a daj^ger, for 
*W4^i®asure of opposing it ? He did pot like this 
double-faced policy j he did not like to giye away 
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absolute sa^^’ty for the sake of MYiiig more cum- 
bious eXj enst s a’ld ''C£si..i e tabhfhijients* whirh, 
afur aP, cu'tld r.ol < L I 'le the mLclii*'’'. It wouW 
be dj fi '-’’■'lo 10 Cl;’ down vice b/ p'' > lamation^ 
or to prohibit d.cct>s_ by act of parliament, as, by 
mc’c po ‘.’ve re2U''>tions, to hope for tiie prevent 
tion of illicit iiaflic. He must be more than a 
Hercules, who uld bmd the fleeting streams of 
that £olJen cm rent. And, however small his ow<i 
inforiii^llon might be up^'n the subject, of this he 
was convinced, li’at if the Directors, who were the 
most competent judges, believed that these demands 
would really be of service to (he country at large, 
they, and the Court of Pioprietors, would be the 
first to adopt the plan, by acceding to the wishes 
of the petitioners. For, he was sure, they had 
been always ready to settle, fairly and candidly, 
the claims of every person opposed to them by 
a concession of every thing short of their dut^ 
as British subjects. He wished he could see 
the same liberality on the part of thtir op- 
opponents ; but they appeared to be admirers of 
patriotism rather in others than in themselres. 
They did not seem to value, that patriotism 
which was present, and by whicl\, therefore, 
nothing was to be gained j but they adhere to 
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that which depends on the future, by which no 
loss could be sustained to iheniseives, and which 
might probably put something in their pockets. 
(Hear I hear!) 

On the third point, the danger which was 
to bo apprehended from the inBux of adventurers 
to India, he should say little j for the papers 
before the Cdurt had so decidedly 'and explicitly 
pmnted out the mischief, as to leave no room for 
4oubt. He was for preserving the rights and 
privileges of the East-lndia Company: but he 
was for defending them temperately as well as 
firmly : he was not willing to throw defiance 
in the teeth of His Majesty’s Government. He 
only desired that they should stand proudly and 
manifestly in the right j and he thought it would 
be best to confine themselves to the immediate 
commercial question, without expatiating on any 
supposed designs of a political nature. Thus 
.'mach, however, he could not but ,say, that if 
any ferther innovation was intended, the present 
was a most inauspicious period for its Introduce 
lion. When an operation was about to be per- 
formed on the natural body, what was the 
<oors«“of the skilful acatoraist ? Was k not, in 
the jSsst place, td remove inflammation, ^and 
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to reduce the mivcs to a state of repose anu 
quiet ? An I what was the time selected for this 
perilous expel iment on the body politic ? When 
tlie public m nJ was inllamed : when we wrere 
piesbcd by enemies abroad, and appalled by dis- 
tresses at home : when all was doubt, and diffi- 
culty, and danger, and irritation j but most par- 
ticularly amongst those merchants who were now 
clamouring for a participation in the commerce 
of the East. He would not comment any fur- 
ther on their conduct ; but, unless Ills Majesty’s 
Ministers, or their advocates, should adduce 
stronger reasons than he had yet heard from them, 
he would maintain that these in\.uions, s.ibveidve 
of the Company’s rights, wjukl :iI,o be hurtful to 
the power ot Englaml, and detrimental to the 
safety, honour, and prosperity ot the whole com- 
merciiil world. I'hc aniendincnt had, of course, 
his most decided negitive. (Great applause.) 

Mr, Flower said, he should have addiesscd 
them in the early pait of the debate, had he not 
felt a consciousness of incapacity; but, on a 
subject of so much importance, even the smallest 
information might be serviceable, and, tlierefore, 
he hoped the Court would indulge him in making 
a few obieivations. The cause of the Company 
}i id for its basis, justice and policy, and in sup- • 
poiti.’g ) hat c I'jJCjlie could not sufficiently admire 

V 
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the candour and conciliatory disposition which 
had been displayed by the Court of Directors. 
It the c]uealion were to be decided by the good 
sense of the liinpire at large, or by tlie weight of 
argument, he had no doubt what that decision 
would be. They had read the correspondence, 
and he felt that every point of reasoning advanced 
by the Court of Directors, had its foundation in 
truth and equity. If he understood rightly the 
nature of a Charter, it was an agreement between 
two parties, to do that which they could not per- 
form alone. This applied not only to the East- 
India Company, but to the Bank of England, 
and other chartered bodies, where certain sti- 
pulations, founded in the wisdom as well as 
in the necessity of the case, were agreed to be 
performed by the respective parties. The East- 
Indta commerce was first attempted to be carried 
on by Individuals in this country ; but though 
acting under the title of a body, they could not 
succeed, and that which is termed “ a monopoly,” 
but the propriety of which term he denied, was 
obliged to be conferred upon them. It would be 
found that our gtcar cotmnercial enemies, the 
I’Yench and Dutch, acted in the same manner. 
By them also, individual exertion was first em- 
ployed in the India trade ; but like us, they were 
compelled to alter the system, and to establish 
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Companies, What did the Biitish Cast-India 
Company stipulate to do ? They stipulated that 
the trade should be carried on, as beneficially as 
possible, for the state and for the community : 
and the government said, “ so long as this stipu- 
lation is fulfilled, so long shall we renew your 
Charter.” They all knew how far the Company 
had performed its agreement ; and they should 
look to the state of its commeice. That which 
in its origin was a small brook, scarcely bubbling 
above the surface of the ground, was now a 
mighty river, fertilizing, ornamenting and in- 
creasing the strength of the Empire. And when 
they looked towards those who were Merchants, 
they would behold in them the sovereigns of In- 
dia. In shoit, in all possible points of view, the 
just claims of the Company had been extended 
and enlarged from year to year. In process of 
time, the present excellent government of India 
was formed, — It had 

ir 

** Grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength 

and so connected was it with the interests of the 
people, that if they were to destroy it, they would 
also destroy the country. From Merchants they 
were obliged to become Governors ; and those 
who were at first the framers of their Charter, 
were at length compelled to become sharers in the 

V i 
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venture. If, therefore, the syitem was the work 
of piudente and wisdotti, it was not only necd- 
Ircs but mischievous, at such a peiiod as this, to 
alter it. 

He should now advert to a point which had not 
been so much touclied on as it deserved. In the 
addresses from Birmingham and other places, the 
petitioners declared, ** that their object is not 
merely to take a share of the Indian trade, but 
that they intend to settle and colonize in the 
East and they stated, that “ they can see no 
danger from the most extensive colonization in 
India.” Every one knew the danger in former 
periods, when the facility of proceeding to that 
country was not so great as it was now. Every 
one knew, that at that time it was very diflBcult 
to exclude French agents ; if, therefore, with all 
those precautions, of which the hon, gentleman 
i(Mr. Hume) had spoken so highly, it was found 
impossible to prevent French emissaries from cn- 
terfdg those countries ; how were they to be 
guarded against, when ev<*ry precaution should be 
laid aside ? All knew with what an evil eye the 
French had longdooked on our Indian tiade; 
all knew, that they considered it as one of the 
main props of the British Empire ; and that to 
wrest it from us, they invaded Egypt, which they 
contemplated as the key df our eastern dominions* 
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No doubf it would be said, eveiy ca'^e will be 
taken to exclude niproper cbaractcis, — you may 
for ill ‘•ance, have an exact description of every 
pci SOT whu out to India.’* This was very 
true; !'ul \\0'v were t’’e} 1 1 know, that he who wis 
goino o.it, under t! e dci'^nation of a scaintn of 
an a^e 't, might no* ho a i cneeny’s e.nissiry ? Aj 
to the 'nc.c 'se of their exports to the East, he was 
far fi Jin believing any such clfcci would be pio- 
duced. All knew that a considerable propor- 
tion of tonnage was now appropriated to the use 
of the private-trader, (which w.as not taken up), 
and, even if more wore wanted, it would be pio- 
vided. But the fact was, from the customs and 
manners of the inhabitants of India, it was mo- 
rally impossible, they should consume more than 
they at present did. 

How far the fiscal regulations could be ex- 
tended to the outports, to prevent smuggling, 
was a very serious question. The hon. gentle- 
man who preceded him had stated, that a profit 
of one-half per cent, was sulRcient to allure per- 
sons, (though with the rope about their neck), to 
export the bullion from the country ; and, had 
tliey not a right to infer, that the profit on Tea, 
which was infinitely greater, would encourage a 
most extensive illicit traffic ? But it seemed, the 
commissioners of excise and customs had given 
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their opinion, that all this contiaband trade 
would be prevented he should be glad to know 
how ? It would be as dilBcult to prevent smug- 
gling, or to collect the duties on Tea, as they were 
at present collected, if the impoit trade was 
thrown open, as to remove all the Conjpany’s 
warehous-s, from the City of London to Liver- 
pool or Glasgow. 

In speaking of the danger which this increased 
intercourse with India might occasion, the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) exclaimed — “ What! are 
you afraid of a few straggling raggamuffins 
He would not so designate the hon. gentleman’s 
friends, — but, as they were ro termed by their ad- 
vocate and supporter, he was willing to admit the 
correctness of the term, as one of the few facts 
stated by the hon. gentleman — and own, that he 
teas afraid, not of the raggainufHns, but of the mis- 
chief th«*y might produce to the fair trader; of the 
injury they might do to the just and honorable deal- 
er. (Laughter) If the persons making these demands 
were really respectable, and possessed a great deal 
of ioformation on the subject, he should have 
applauded ministers for attending to them ; but 
they were not told who they were, nor were they 
acquainted with the arguments made use of by 
them. Instead of that. His Majesty’s ministers 
say,—” Do you concede all the points under dis- 
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riioion; anil then we will give you the reasons 
' which render them necessary He should be 
sorry that they took up this question on any but 
national grounds, — he desired them not to argue it, 
as members of that Court, but as members of the 
British Empire, Much had been said on the sub- 
ject of the trade between America and India, and 
the former country was spoken of as deriving great 
advantages from it. An account, however, which 
he had seen, within the last two days, disproved 
this assertion. He had been told, by gentlemen 
conversant with the subject, that the trade was by 
no means useful to the Americans. Indeed, one 
fact had come to his knowledge, which supported 
this statement. A person took in a cargo of Tea, 
&c. at China, with which he proceeded to Ame- 
rica, from thence to Europe, and back to Ame- 
rica again, without being able to dispose of it, the 
market for many of the commodities, (cassia 
buds, sago, and various others,) being extremely 
precarious. H'hc person from whom he received 
this information, told him, that the only chance 
the Americans had of making the trade answer, 
was by combining tuo or tlinje vo)’ages — ^Thus 
they would proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
.and a vai iety of other places, on their way to In- 
dia. Now, if the American merchant found it 
necessary to take this circuitous route, to make a 
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trifling proflr, how would it fare wiili oumv.n 
merchants, who are debarred, by the navigation 
laws, from such conjplex voyages ? 

ITo thought the manliness and v.Ijdoin of iJic 
Coutt of Directors deserved cvciy pi u^t — and 
that Court w'as bound to suppoit tliem.— This 
could be done incKt effectually, in his opinion, 
by coming to an express resolution, comlnmng 
perspicuity with brevity.— To the resolutions 
which bad been proposed, he had only one ob- 
jection, that they went too much into detail-~at 
the same time that he perfectly approved ot the 
Spirit in which they were drawn up. Cut he 
hoped, before the discussion was closed, that 
jcrae shorter resolutions, equally to the point, 
would he submitted to the Court ; if not, the 
present should have his assent. 

Mr, Randle Jack'on said, that he had waited 
anxiously in the hope of some gentleman, on the 
other side, being disposed to follow the hon. pro- 
prietoi who opened the debate, in order that he 
might, tq the best of his power, have met any 
objections which could be ui^ed against the Re- 
solutions. He had been rewarded for* his pa- 
itence, by the ability which had been displayed 
}Q the discussion. They were tpld that their 
commonwealth was in danger ; and he believed 
ib from the talents which had been called forth ; 
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for it was a fact supported by all history, that, in 
times of peril, great abilities, which lay dormant 
till that period, began to develope themselves; 
and, till the hour of danger, the State was not ac- 
quunted with the intellectual riches which it 
possessed. — ^The question, before the Court, arose 
from a letter which had been received from the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire ; in that letter they 
had been most flatteringly considered-— 'the opi- 
nion of the Genend Court being there called for. 
The noble Lord had treated the proprietors, as 
persons worthy of being consulted ; as persons 
whose decision would and ought to have weight. — 
Against him the same complaint could not be 
made, which had been alleged against other 
Governments — he had not entered on this nego- 
ciation, as if there were but two parties, the 
Ministers and the Court of Directors. However 
they might differ from him on other points, they 
must agree that he had acted with great propriety 
on this. He had called upon them for their 
opinions, and he hoped they would be as respect- 
fully and candidly conveyed to him, as they 
had been fairly and directly required from them. 

They were there met to decide on a most 
dreadful alternative ; for so it undoubtedly must 
be considered. It was demanded of them either 
to consent to the imports from India being 

X 
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brought to the outports of this country — or else 
what ? — (Government could not be charged with 
having concealed or blinked the question; — some 
other means must be found of governing India, 
without the intervention of the Company. They 
were called on to consent to this proposition^ 
naked as it was they were called on to consent 
to it, in the abstract, with all its dangers about 
it. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had indeed 
stepped in, and promised hiucinmty ; but they 
must recollect, that “ he h not the administra- 
tion," 

He could only look to what was contained in 
the letter of the noble Lord, and he tl’.cre found 
no such word as indemnity. The alunntive 
was there explicitly stated, — “ you must, by a cer- 
tain day, agree to the naked, abstract propo 
“ sition, that you will give up the import trad 
the countiy, or India shall be go\eriic-d 1 , 
** others." Thii must p'.jve to the hon. gen’d > i 
who moved the ame'tdmint, that they j 
biought to the I'olnl — tl'; aye or the no, — ti cie 
was Hy middle to'. .’•sc. Ihey must either concede 
that whli! was d.’mandcd, or manfully and fiinijy 
oppose it. lie was therefore pri.paitd to defend 
the Kcbolui ions, in opj osition to the cr.timents 
derncred by the hon. gentleman ; I’t elution's, 
which, though they had not been expatiated 
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I tipon by the hon,* mover, yet displayed the 
genius of the inborn mind, which shines through 
tl e mo'h^sty and diffidence with whi*-h they were 
proposed — and every person who attended to 
them, must acknowledge, that the man by whom 
they were p nned, must be a gentleman of no or- 
dinary information and ability . — ( Hear ! bear 1) 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Ilume) rose very soon 
after those resolutions were proposed, and, in a 
speech of considerable length, of which he re- 
mained an untired, though an unimproved audi- 
tor, he had advocated the cause of the outports. 
Much of that speech consisted of detailed nu- 
merical statements, to whiehhe thought a di'^tinct 
reply should be given. — Vll .ng all due lioniage 
to the transcendant talents which had preceded 
liim,and which had completely succeeded in com- 
bating the general que.tion, yet, he conceived, 
that if they did not overtnrn the numerical details 
of the hon. gentleman, he w'ould depart the Court 
with “ vantage giound,” which he should be sorry 
to permit. — How much more unpleasant then, 
was his task, than that of the hon. gentleman who • 
had already addressed the Coqrt, on the same side 
of the question, in performing this duty, on 
which their'salvation depended, and how much 
stronger was his claim to their indulgence. > 
An hon, gentleman (Mr. Harris) had said, 
X2 
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that the speech of the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) was rather calculated for a meeting of 
Liverpool or Bristol merchants, than for the 
medium of the East>Iodia House. He did not 
concur in this opinion — ^he did not desire to take 
any advantage of his situation, but to argue the 
question fairly and broadly. He was glad that it 
was unnecessary for him to make any declaration 
of his own feelings >~aU that affection could inspire 
— all that loyalty could utter. — of veneration and 
respect for the £ast-India Company— had been 
already expressed, much better than he could 
have done it, by those who had gone before him. 
He felt himself particularly solicitous in his en- 
deavour to answer the objections of the hon, 
gcmleman — whether they were the objections of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire he did not know ; 
but he was sure, if the noble Lord had displayed 
as much judgement in his negociation with the 
Directors, aa he had evinced taste and discern- 
ment ri the selection of his advocate — (if his 
advocate was indeed of his selection)-— it would 
perhaps have been better for the interests of the 
Company. (Hear i hear ') 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) said, he dis- 
approved of the Resolutions, as being matters of 
opinion, and not founded and bottomed on facts 
—and he brought forward a vast body of state- 
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jiments and details in opposition to them. He 
coaid not bat admire the art with which he 
commenced his speech, by defending Lord 
Buckinghamshire from the imputation of arro- 
gance, which had been thrown out on a former 
day ; thus ingeniously winning over to his side, 
at the very outset, all those, who, from public or 
private motives, in a court like that, were likely 
to be attached to the present administration,— 
by standing forth as the avowed defender of 
their characters from terms of disrespect. 

The letter of the noble Earl he must consider 
as the joint work of him and his colleagues ; but 
as, in the House of Commons, all attacks were 
directed against the Minister, though they in fact 
bore upon the whole Government; so, in this 
Court, much would be pointed at the noble Lord, 
so often alluded to, as the President of the Board 
of Control, which more properly applicvi to the 
entire body of the Ministr)r. But in speaking of 
his Lordship, they must not forget that he was for 
a long time their faithful servant. — He doubt- 
ed not that he still felt great aflection for the Com- 
pany; but, in the discharge of his public duty, 
had laid aside all private feelings, from the most 
conscientious motives. But they were bound 
to meet, and openly vanquish his objections and 
his measures ; for, if they could not do it openly. 
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their case was not a strong one. V/ith one ex- 
ception, therefore, he considered the letter of 
Lord Buckinghamshire, as that of the adminis> 
tration ; he said, with one exception, for he 
thought it was impossible that Lord Melville 
could concur in such an arrangement, after the 
sentiments whicli he had already expressed. He 
could scarcely believe that he would consent to 
remain a member of a cabinet, which could sup- 
port measures so completely different from those 
which he recommended. He did not know that 
youthful Peer, but if he had that honor, he 
would beseech him to pursue the principles of 
his father, and to prefer, before all other advan- 
tages, in public or in private, an undeviating 
consistency of character. — //. >/;• / Hear !) If 
he had the honor of being acquainted with the 
son, as he had known and admired the father, he 
would, say, “ instead of ahardoning those mea- 
sures which you have appioved, act on the prin- 
ciple of those great jnen, who Jiave sacrificed 
every hope of power oi aggrandisement, to con- 
sistency.” He would remind him of those great 
living characters, *hc Wellesleys and the Can- 
nings, whose names did not sound less harmoni- 
ously in the ears (tf Englishmen, because they 
left a cabinet in wdiich they could no longer act 
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Consistently with their known opinions.— 

Ileai f) 

The *'P‘'0'ntif)ns, he admitted, were those of 
Opiii! 'll ; i->at ‘bey '^eic less the opinions of 
the hen. rlnti of those celebrated states- 


nii I', h'lsf ciuiments were embodied in them ; 
aii^ b « limit observe, that. Jud be drawn them 
up. he would not Lave said, that such and such 
were the sentiments of those statesmen, but he 
would have quoted their own words ; that the 
pubhc, who reveed them, should recognize the 
langn igc of those whose sentiments had always 
been received with the utmost deference and at- 
tention. The Couit mu‘<t be aware of this fact, 
tint the hte Loid Mcltille avowed, in terms as 
di ct a-j possible, theic two propositions ; — first, 
tint the Government was insepirable from the 
tnde of India ; and next, th-^t the trade could be 
a > aori'T.jouslv carried on, only through the me- 
di.i' 1 t a W( I regulited monopoly. — These sen- 
tuncntswcir uppoi ted throughout a long admi- 
jii iration ; they were pracncilly enforced by 
Mr dit pnd other eminent statts.nen ; and even 
a i'jpti d by Liud Melville, one of the present 
admini trttion. Nor should he omit to notice 
tl'e O') nions of the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
him elt, respecting all the dangers and all the 
evil: which must accrue to the revenue, if proper 
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goaids and precautions were not adopted. ThaS; 
hinting at the necessity of preventing that, the 
possibility of which ' he thus unquestionably ad> 
xoitted. in support of his opinions, and in op- 
position to the statement of the hon. gentleman, 
he thought he could not do better than by intro- 
ducing;, in the course of his speech, the senti- 
snents of those great characters, whose names he 
had already mentioned. The hon. gentleman 
had not contented himself with the first proof of 
his ingenuity, in drawing over to his side all the 
friends of administration, but had endeavoured to 
insure still further success, by narrowing the real 
state of the question. lie said, ** it is a mere 
question, whether the outports shall or shall not 
he admitted to a participation in the import 
trade.” It was his duty, as an ingenious sophist, 
thus to define it — but if that Court thought the 
safety of India depended on the result of the pre- 
sent contest, fortunately, they were not bound to 
admit his definitions. 

.. . Mr. Jackson contended it was a great political 
jqiucstion, involving the safety of the empire, and 
that they were boaqd so to consider it. — ^That the 
hoo. gentleman (Mr. Hume) thinks there is no 
danger, he most suppose, as be took it for granted, 
thflt if he beheved the intended arrangement was 
hkely to' affect the Government of India and of 
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khU country, he Would not have taken that op- 
portunity to pronounce such a panegyric on the 
present Indian system, which this measure, in their 
opinions at least, must destroy and subvert. He 
would not, if his feelings were otherwise, have 
added to the enormity, or rather to the celebrity 
of the murder, by so much eulogium i for it had 
very rarely happened, thjit any government had 
received such unbounded praise ; though he be- 
lieved the hon. gent, in bestowing it by no meant 
guilty of exaggeration .—^ Hear !) Nay, the hon. 
gent, had even hoped, so much did he seem to 
approve of the Indian Government, that “ no 
radical change may take place in it but, while 
he made this, declaration, it could beplainlyproved 
that he himself had provided for a change tn his 
own amendment ; and it would be easy to shew the 
sort of indemnity to which the Company would be 
entitled, when the government of India was no 
more. The hon. gent., instead of joining the 
Court to prevent any “ radical change,’* had pro- 
posed an amendment, in which an indematp w^ 
recommended, when their politick flUnthilatiQU 
should have taken place.— l^e said, that, in 
the beginning of the negotiation, We ought to 
have stated to Ministers the oecCssity of indem* 
nity but was it not ro be supposed, that such 
a subject would be introduced more properly by 
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those who suggested the alteration^ than by^ 
them ? 


Mr. Randle Jackson continued, by saying, that 
he should state the reason why Lord Buckingham' 
shire^ did not notice that point; it was, simply, 
because there was no necessity for it:—* k was a 
question of strict moral right ; and that Minister 
had not existed for ages, who could propound a 
measure, utterly subversive of the Company, 
without^ at the same time, recurring to indemni- 
fication. 'lie professed his belief, that, if even 
' Jonathan Wild and his gang were at the head of 
Government, they would not dare to make such 
a proposition, without accompanying it with the 
oRer of a just and adequate compensation . ( Hear I) 
Could any merchant of Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
expect to derive the advantages of the Company’s 
fortresses, warehouses, &c?— could be expect to 
be protected by their armies, and to make use of 


their organi;zed establishments, without afford- 
ing a full indemnity ? It would be a monstrous 


j^roposition ; and therefore he should think the 
point required no notice. It was like the immu- 
ta65e iprin'ciple bfiight and wrong ; the affirmative 
was not' deniiitodedl becabie there existed no mind 
s^lbi^iandso'degfa^aiCtol^M^ne the negative, 
df the'hbd^ .^t^l^an’s first propost* 
tiohis related to tht^k^dciation of 1 793< ** The 
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Proprietors,” he said, ** were then c^led on for 
their opinion ; they were requested by the Go- 
vernment of the country to s^yyes or nt in that 
Court.” This was very true j but the hon. Gen • 
tleman admitted, notwithstanding the celerity 
with which the business was commenced, that the 
proceedings were afterwards delayed long enough 
to give the merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow, &c. 
an opportunity of meeting, and petitioning the ^ 
legislature. “ On that occasion. Lord Melville,” 
said the hon. Gentleman, '* was induced, by the 
force of the^e representations, to open the trade 
to a certain extent. He felt the necessity of 
transmitting fortunes made in India to this coun- 
try, and the proper mode of effecting that object 
was by opening the private trade. His Lordship 
observed, that unless the Company consented to 
j^tbis modification, their Charter could not be re- 
newed.” But what support did the hon. Gentle- 
man derive from this statement ? None what- 
ever. Indeed, it operated against his argument. 
From this very circumstance, it was apparent, that 
one of the greatest India statesmen this codnt^ 
every saw, possessed of great information and ex- 
perience, was impressed with a conviction, that 
the trade ought to be thrqwn open pn those pon- 
ditions which the Earl of Buckinghamshire wajs 
about to destroy^. The whole extent to which 

T 2 
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Lord Melville’s principle went was this— -that the 
opening of the tirade should be under the cogni- 
zance of the East India Compitny; that they 
should remain in dominion over the persons who 
might 'cbtfse to embark in it ; and who should 
send their goods in the Company’s vessels^ to the 
amount of three thousand tons, or more, as 
stated by a Oentleman below him. Ixtrd Melville 
« opened the trade with one hand, declaring, at the 
same time, that though he extended it, the sys- 
tem on which it was founded was to remain, as 
far as his influence could make it, a well regulated 
monopoly ; and he gave his reasons both for the 
one and the other. The prosperity which India 
had enjo)ed ^not to be interred from merchants* 
accounts, which were not always the true criterion 
of national greatness), the excellence of its Go- 
vefnment, and the general welfare and strength 
which the empire had derived under it; these 
considerations influenced Lord Melrille. 

*’• Bht wheh be agreed to extend the trade, he did 
for one moment, check or impair the principle 
Oh wfekh the Company’s system was built. The 
lircat statesmen of that day found the means of 
faktrng all the expectations of the country, 
ttflflii&nt'having recourse to that which was now 
806g}ie^ be done, and ’which went to subvert 
i^t?'vcry Cohstittttlon which Lord Mclvill^ 
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pledged himself to support He was rery sorry 
that all the patronage which administralleoj aa 
had been j'lstly stated, nn}st possess, tb enable 
them to carry on the afiairs of the state, was nol 
applied to the improvement of the Company,' int* 
stead of being directed against them< That there 
was 'room for amendment, the Directors them* 
selves allowed; and, if the Administration ex* 
erted heir influence and abilities to ameliorate 
the system, instead of knocking it down, they 
would ha e done infinite good to the countryi 
Had they, instead of dealing in those sarcastic 
remarks, which characterized the last letter, eent 
for the grave and reverend persons who const!* 
tutcd their Executive body; had they addressed 
them thus—** The outline is ajUj^tbat we^ican 
know, let us unite our various m<fthts, and^e 
what can be done to amend and improve the tyt- 
tern" — such language would have been hontffiL 
able to both parties, and the result of their com* 
bined wisdom would have been useful to jthi 
empire, ft was unfortunate that they had not doi^’, 
this, instead of driving them to an awful dcerf^ 
tive — By taking a difTerent course, they had lojSt 
an opportunity of coarerring the greatest benefits 
on the public ; benefits which would have made 
their names politically immortal .— Hear !) 

Stead of thi> prudent; and conctliatiog mode, they 
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1m 4 grappled with the question, and he antici* 
pated -that they would sink in the struggle ; for it 
could not be forgotten, that the peo[.Ie of Great 
Britain peUtically destroyed one of the greatest 
men amongst them (Mr. Fox), for attempting 
the bne-hmdredtb part of that which was now pro* 
posed. Mr. Pitt did not dare to introduce such 
asneasnre } and Lord Melville utterly disclaimed 
it. ’ He was sure the people of England would 
sot allow those of igmbUr natures to bear away 
that spoil, for the endeavouring to carry off 
which they destroyed the lion. (Hear ! hear !) 

If he understood thehon. Gentleman’s propost* 
Hon rightly, it was this — ** You do not,” says he 
to the Company, ** embrace all the trade of 
Jndias and jia< that proportion in which you arc 
•unor, you ajsllnjuriously to the country, by per- 
mitting foreigners to usurp that which is the right 
of native subjects; and I will shew, from the in* 
crease within 'a cert^n period, how much may 
be dene under a different t 9 *nageroent, and bow 
moeb waldone by the partial extension granted 
by the Marquis Wellesley*” ^The hon.>(ikntlet 
tOM stated, that iju I7p3. the private trade 
mounted to j£’i 8 J, 700 iand in iZ98to^%QQ,<p5, 
says he, “ is an incr^sc* although jt 
Mid, prior to that time',, that thtbtra^9 
had been carried onto the ptnu^t of ijs papacity,| 
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in five years the importations of th« private 
trader have mountedfrom^l8 1,000 to jC800,000> 
and in the year 1810 it rose to near three mil- 
lions.’* 

He was almost disposed, when he allowed 
the candpur of the hon. Oentleman (Mf; 
Hume), to question his cunning ; for he dtew a 
most extraordinary inference from these facts, as 
he allowed them to be. He was lost in admiral 
fion at the extraordinary increase j he gave way 
to the exulting feelings of an Englishman ; he 
clasped his hands, and exclaimed, Look here ! in 
seven years the private trade has had a rise of 
from ^18 1,000 to near three millions of money.” 
He partook of the hon. Gentleman’s joy — every 
Englishman must feel happy in the fiourishing state 
of our commerce ; but he would' ask him, undeit 
whose auspices was this change affected ? Wat 
it not under the very system which he deprecated f 
Was it' not under the superintendence of those 
Directors and Proprietors, whom i** was now in* 
tended to supersede? If the hon^ Gentleman 
had sakl,'^** Did not A. go, to Bombay, B. to 
dras, and C. elsewhere? and noat^l^ ^hat profits 
they have produced,” there might beeometbing 
in it ; but the argument, as it now stood, {diinly 
showed to what an astonishing height this very 
trade had been carried by^tlMse whom he notr 
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wished to set aside, i he hon. Gent’eman was cor^* 
^ct in his statement but wrong in his conclu- 
sion ; for, in the'Utrer instance, he had adduced 
an unanswerable argument in favor of the policy 
and government of the East India Company, as 
it now existed. 

The hon. gentleman had called the attention of 
ihe Court to the circumstance of the licenses grant* 
ed to private shipping by the Marquis of Welles* 
ley, ip consequence of the complaints made by the 
merchants in India, by which measure property to 
the amount of .£'900,000 was brought home ; but^ 
when he stated this fact, he ought to have recollect* 
ed the particular circumstances under which it took: 
place. He should have remembered that it was 
done ythfin the funds of the Company were ap- 
plied to one of the greatest of political purposes, 
that of counteracting the machinations of a power 
which meditated the overthrow of the whole- 
civilized world. He should blush for that go- 
vernment, which cquM reproach them with the 
defection of their funds, when they recollected 
for what purposes, and for whom, lAiey were 
brought into that situation I Were not theif 
finances, at that time, applied to purposes which 
broi^ght peace to India and gloiy to England, 
tinder <he Huspices of one of the greatest men of 
modern times—and he would name him fearlessly 
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—the Marquis Wellesley ? The events which 
marked the return of that Noble Marqtiis io thti 
country could not be forgotten— they must be in- 
delibly fixed on the minds of all who heard him. 
At that period, he thought it his duty to malm 
himself acquainted, as much as possible, with 
past events ; and, in the very storiii and tempest 
of opposition, 'to unveil the truth — But'^'thd^ 
times were passed ; India was now in a state of 
peaceful tranquillity— no hostile arm^ remaining 
to disturb her repose. At the very moment he 
spoke she was becoming pdwerfut and proddetive t 
and might justly be termed ** the right-hand and 
arm of the country.” WJieii they beheld her 
prosperity and happiness, it was impossible not to 
look back with gratitude and veneration to him 
who was one of the prime causes of her improved 
situation. Was it, therefore, for the Govemmenf; 
at this time, to say to them, ** Because you gavt 
up your investments to, achieve these ot^ects, 
which have brougiit so much political advantage 
and so much glory to the country at largify 
because you bate done tdiis, your whole system' 
shall be destroyed {—because yjou bavd expended 
yOur funds, in encreasing ycmr‘army^ to effect 
great national purposes, and have'been/fhcmfbre,-' 
obliged to apfdy to goverriment for aid,' this* 
$]|iiJl be tamed into an engme-against you, ahd‘ 
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those acts shall be rewarded by your subversion.” 
(Hear f hear fj “ But,” ‘says the hon. gentle- 
man, “ Hii Majesty’s government were of opi- 
nion, that you did not give all the facilities to the 
Private>‘Trade, under the stipulations of 1793, 
that you ought to have afforded, and that much 
itiore might be done, and they insisted that more 
should be done. You pleaded your Charter, but 
an improvement did take place, and a consider- 
able share of commerce was given up.” 

Now, said Mr. Handle Jackson, though the 
facts might be, as the hon. gentleman stated 
them, still the inference was sttong with the Com- 
pany. Let the Court look to the circumstances. 
At 'he time wlien this extension took place, a 
new administration, of which he believed Lord 
Castlcreagh and Viscount Sidmouth were mem- 
bers, had been formed ; yet, with all the expe* 
rfence which had been afforded, from 1 793 to 
1804, these Ministers, from the beginning to the 
end of that negociation, hever.even hinted at 
what the Earl of Buckinghamshire mentioneff 
in his letter. {Hear !) The Directors resisted 
that extension of the Private Trade, and he also 
resisted it, on the ground th|tt it was premature. 
If the revocation of the Chaftijt could have been 
df national benefit, then there might have been 
5ome plea for the proceeding of the-Ministry of 
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that day.-<-For he held now, and always had held, 
and he recollected the same doctrine having been 
laid down by high, authority, that however sacred 
a Charter was in it» nature, it was granted for 
the public good, and when it ceased to be of 
national benefit, the party granting had a right 
to revoke it, on one condition ; and that was, 
the indemnifying those who were likely to be 
injured by the revocation. If the party who 
granted the Charter w^rc not able to afford that 
indemnity, it was not a national question ; and, 
if it was not a national question, if it was not 
treated as such, there was an end to the social 
compact. But the difference between the measure 
proposed by the Earl of Buckinghamshiie and the 
piinciples by which the Ministry of former days 
were actuated, was complete and radical. 'The 
opinion of Lord Melville was distinctly stated 
in hi; letter to the Chairman of March the aist 
1803 , and was as follows : *' We are both (lus 
Lordship and the Directors) strenuously main* 
taining, that the preservation of the monopoly 
of the East India Company is essentially requisite 
for the security of every important intcest con- 
needed with our Indian empire ; and so deeply 
am I impressed with the truth of this proposition, 
that I am prepared explicitly to declare, that 
although the first formation of an East-India 
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Company proceeded from purely commercial 
considerations, the magnitude and importance to 
which the East India Company has progressively 
advanced, is now so interwoven with the political 
interests of the empire, as to create upon my 
mind a firm conviction that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the East 'India Company^ is even more 
important to the political interests of the State, than 
it is to the commercial interests of the Company.*' 
Fortified by such opinions as these, they had a 
right, with truth, to assume to themselves that 
they were not acting with partial views, as Pro- 
prietors of East-Iodia Stock, but as Citizens of 
the Empire. 

He knew not the persons who had called on 
government to throw open the trade, but he 
thougl'.t the Company ought to make out a strong 
case ; and though in '^oing that they must satisfy 
the intoU.'ct and philosophy of Glasgow and of 
Liverpool, yet they were not obliged to satisfy 
the pi cj ad iced and the aelf-interested. But how 
were they to do this ? T!»e Earl of Buckingham- 
shire told them, that the verbal represwtations 
of the persons who bad met the Ministry, had 
caused them to depart from their original opinions; 
but he refused to let them know what the argu- 
ments made use of were ; ‘a. conduct vcny diffe- 
rent from that adopted by Lord Melville at the 
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period of the last negociation. But. the Karl of 
Buckinghamshire went a little farther, ** if,*’ says 
he, “ the Company are particularly desirous to 
know the reasons which influence us, they will 
And them in the Petitions on the table of the 
House of Commons” — if indeed any given table 
could hold such an immense mass. laugh*) 
His lordship had bound himself by this paragraph ; 
in it he said that he would act according to the 
opinions contained in those petitions ; he has 
committed himstlf in favor of them. Now, let any 
man read them, and say, whether any two of them 
contain a proposition by which a reasonable being 
would be guided. If his lordship was not very 
partial in considering these petitions, he must 
discuss other subjects, as well as the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter ; for many of them were 
mixed up with the two great questions of Var- 
Jiammlary Reform and Catholic Rmancigation. 
(/i laugh.) 

He hoped the noble lord, who filled a seat ia 
the House of Peers, with so much honor to him- 
self and advantage to the public, would call to 
mind his affection for the petitioners, when he 
felt inclined to oppose cither of those measures. 
(Hear ! hear !) He hoped that, when his duty 
impelled him to deliver bis sentiments against 
Parliamentary Reformand Catholic Emancipation, 
he would recollect that hi» very good friends at 
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the OutportSi to whose opioibn he paid so much 
deference, had exhausted pages, in proving the 
necessity of conceding those two important ques- 
tions* 

The hon. gentremail, in farther illustration of 
his argument, had noticed the rapid strides 
made by the Americans in the Indian commerce 
(and here, much which be said, ought to be an- 
swered ; and much ought to be answered by go- 
vernment), in consequence of the liberty granted 
by tilts country ; he argued, from recent events, 
that trade might shift its seat ; that these immuni- 
ties to foreigners were unfair; and that Commerce^ 
as was eloquently expressed by an hon. gcntleipan 
(Mr. Grant) who preceded him, would force its 
way, in spite of confiscation, burning and death. 
These were points worthy of their most serious 
consideration. 

, He bad hoped, ‘Some few years ago, that 
he should have had an opportunity of amend' 
ing and altering the regulations on this sub- 
ject, when the renewal of the Charter came to 
be considered, for he did not believe that any 
person,' in their pditicad hemispliere, had then 
contemplated itasubveraion^he had hoped that 
it' would have been an English and not an 
America n Charter. He formerly took the liberty 
pf stating what in his opinion wootld be the effect 
of granting so mucls license to the Americans a 
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the consequence h*ad unfortunately been as he 
stated, and the same was likely to occur agaiRi 
unless the subject should be attended to by Hit 
Majesty’s min-sters The extent of license 
granted bcfor. the war, was detrimental to our 
interests, and a similar etfcct must rake placet 
should government persist in the same system, 
when the Americans returned to their senses and 
to peace, f Hear ! hear !) Perhaps America was 
treated rather cavalierly— two Orders tn Council 
were issued against her on a former occasion, 
which enabled us. to seize their property. 
They then sent Mr. Jay to this country, to 
settle the differences between the two States. 
That gentleman said, “ feeble and young as we 
are, if you continue thus to torture us, we must 
hazard war.” On the late Orders in CouR' 
cil it was not his intention here to expatiate ; ab 
though he might be of opinion, that having 
been once issued, they should have been adhered 
to with more firmness. The fact, how'ever, was, 
that some time after the representation of Mr. 
Jay, those two Orders were repealed, and conw 
pensation granted to those whose property had 
b^en taken under them. A treaty was then cono^ 
eluded with America, the 13th article of which 
gave the merchants of that country the pHvilegis 
of trading to India. In negociating this treaty, 
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each party thought he was ovefreaching the other, 
as was generally the case; it turned out, however, 
for the bencfic of the Americans— the wily Ame> 
rican Negnerator was too much for us. The 
treaty was meant to permit a course to India 
from America, but the Americans contended that 
a citeukous rout sc v as coniemplated. While the 
subject remained in this state of indecision, that 
hydia, the Ficnch Kevolution, began to make 
such rapid strides, as indue <.d us to endeavour to 
keep on good tcims with America $ and he recol- 
lected the Letter of I.ord Melville on the subject. 
“ We must not now,” said his lordship, be 
too strict in our construction of the American 
treaty.” The point was consequently given up j 
and thence it followed, that, before many years 
had elapsed, the Americans were almost pur su- 
periors in trade. The Portuguese and Spaniards, 
and every neuiral State, then came forward, and 
claimed, as a right, the sam^ privilege which was 
gi anted lo the Americans. An Act was in con- 
sequence passed, confeitirt; on them the same 
privilege as the Americans enjoyed. He had 
arraigned the ,^ct m that Court, not on partial 
or narrow motives. He said and would still 
say, that whenever the East-India Company, from 
want of capital, or management, failed >n carry- 
ing on all the commerce which their situation 
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adtftifted, that the British merchant, on the Ey- 
changc of I^ndon, was next in rotation, and not 
the Atneiicans, Spaniards, or Portogaese. 

If, as the hon. gent, had stated, a variety of arti- 
cles, for which they were paying money to foreign- 
ers might be procured from India, it was their duty, 
as far as they possibly could, to procure them from 
that country, by which means they might encou- 
rage the enterprize and industry of their fellow 
citizens^ instead of enriching aliens. But when 
he made this observation, he must also remark, 
that this could be done, to the greatest extent, 
through the medium of the India Company. 
And, if the private trader felt himself aggrieved— 
if he desired a gteater degree of liberty, let him 
have it; — let there be a numerical increase of 
tonnage — let the three thousand be enlarged to 
six, or even ten thousand tons ; and an alteration 
be made in the mode of importing their staple ar- 
ticle. ** But no,” say the merchants of Glasgow, 
this will not satisfy us ; all colonial rights are 
open to human nature, and we must have liberty 
to go to India ourselves.” Now, he allowed that 
the commerce of the East ought to be conducted 
on the most liberal' s^ale; bpt still it ought to 
b6 Conducted through that medium which had 
shewn that It was most capable of making 
the wisest arrallgctnents — a fact which wat borne 
3 A 
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out by the hon. gentleman's (Mr. Hume’s) own 
statement, that, in seven years, the private trade 
had been increased from jO 1 8 f^ODO to ^800,000. 

He hoped, if there was apy person present con* 
nectcd with the government, that he would beg 
of them to look "to the latter part of the argu* 
ment of the hon. gentleman. If he were borne 
out by his documents, and he did not doubt 
but that he was, he proved that, notwithstand- 
ing the non importation Act, such was the elas- 
ticity of commerce, that a greater trade had 
been carried on with the western hemisphere, 
since that Act was passed, than before it was 
in existence. He mentioned this the more par- 
ticularly, because they had greatly alarmed them- 
selves on account of the rupture with America. 
Now, if it were possible for this country (America 
having gone to war with her) to export a greater 
proportion of goods to the western world, after 
than before that event, without the assistance of 
the United States, it was the duty of every states^ 
man to encourage the continuance of this inde- 
pendent traffic, even' when peace should have been 
concluded. He was sure nothing had occasioned 
greater stupor and smprite^ than the recent suc- 
ceses of the American privateers ; and yet there 
was not a merchant’s eierk in the city of London, 
who did not know that it was the privateer jbcticui 
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in America which hurried that nation into hosti- 
lity. (Heart hear!) Recollecting the success 
which attended them at the commencement of 
the former contest, they were anxious again to 
participate in similar profits ; and scarcely was 
tbia^ink dried on the declaration of war, when 
the signature was put to letters of marque. 
(Hear ! hear !) It should be remembered, that 
Carthage, the greatest maritime state of ancient 
times, was overturned by a power, which, when she 
commenced the contest, was so defective in naval 
means, that one of the vessels pf the Cartha- 
ginians, which was wrecked on her shore, was 
made use of as a model for the building of ships 
to carry on and effect the ambitious projects 
of the Romans. (Hear! hear!) And, how- 
ever contemptible in the commencement, yet 
that very Roman power did ultimately conquer 
at sea — destroy the fleets of her enemy — ruin 
her commercial greatness — and, at length, utterly 
subvert her empire.' Yet the proportion of naval 
strength between Rome and Carthage, bore no 
comparison with that which America possessed 
at this day in reference to Great Britain. He 
felt, therefore, that there was no safety for 
England, but in keeping down America, as a ma* 
litime nation. (Hear! hear!) And be hoped, when- 
’ 2 A a 
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ever peace should be restored, that they would 
not be again let loos* on India. (lieart Hear!) 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume), next advanc- 
ed an argument which he thought directly in 
favor of the Company. He observed, “ How 
foolish it is to say, that the export trade to 
cannot be increased, when,, prior to 1793, it 
amounted only to .£629,000, and, iu that year, 
it W'as no less than jCi, 320,0OJ; although there 
was but one investment for the proprietors.” 
But what was ^le reason of this increase ? He 
called on him to state the fact. The Compa- 
ny had sent cut a great embassy to China, one 
object of which was to extend their exports, and 
they were in consequence increased to the sum 
mentioned with such confidence by the boa. 
gentleman. Suppose, when the China export 
trade was only X629,000, that the gentlemeu 
of Glasgow had observed to Ministers — Bless 
us ! the China trad* is only so , much, but we are 
sure, if you open i^ that we snail raise it beyond 
your most san^ine expectations and suppose 
Ministers wete won by assertions like this, stre- 
nuously urged, and, agree4 to fhe proposal ; he 
put it to the hon. gbntknuin« and tp the expe- 
rieneeo f hundreds abdqt him, who k,pe,w the 
jcalodS di^sition of tW Chinese— -he put it 10, 
his ^qdour, had th(»e persona to 
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piocccd to China, "would the export trade there 
or an atom of it have now remained ? 

(Mr. Hum said, “ Certainly not !”) 

The hon. gentleman candidly admitted that it 
would not. What then became of his argu* 
ment ? Instead of keeping the trade in a fair 
and just medium, would he expose it to every 
danger, by throwing it open to those, who would 
not be under the control of the Company ? But 
certain persons said, there was an increased capa« 
city, which might be still farther improved. The 
Company had taken advantage of that increased 
capacity, and they had shewn no disposition to 
relax their exertion. Still, however, the hon. 
gentleman contended, that the trade should be 
thrown open, although he admitted, that if 
such representations had been attended to, at a 
former day, the whole trade must now have been 
extinguished. 

The hon. gentleman also bad noticed the 
piodigious increase of exports, between 180§ 
and 1810. But what did all this shew him? 
— That, under the Vjovernment and Constitu*. 
tion of which he had with so much 

respect, as admirably adapted to support the 
Indian Empire, both the export and import 
trade had progressively increased. And was not 
this aifurgumcot, that any inititution which could 
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tio SO much service, was that which ought to 
be continued and supported, instead of giving it 
up for apian which was untried, and consequent- 
ly unicnown ? The hon. gent, next said, “ but 
your trade to India is a losing trade ; why, then, all 
this anxiety to preserve it ?” There tons a reason, 
that might have occurred to him. It appeared 
from an account laid before the House of Com- 
mons, that, of the eight millions which were 
charged against the Company, five millions had 
been expended in voluntary contributions and 
other splendid acts of patriotism,— Hear!) 
He wondered, when the hon. gent, was at a loss 
to account for a few millions, that he did not re- 
collect how much had been disbursed in that man- 
ner. “ Still," said the hon. gent. “ your trade is 
a losing 000%; even your Chairman said so." 
Now, when he mentioned an bon. Chairman, in 
support of his argument, he should have quoted 
his words. In his letter of the 13 th of January, 
leop, to the present loid Melville, then presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, he said, ** in fact, 
the Indian trade, as an object of gain, has gradu- 
ally ceased to be an object of importance either 
to the Company or to individuals." The late 
Xord' Melville said the same, thing.-^'* It is of 
no consequence,” said his Lordship, ** to any 
•ne, except in a political point of view ; and I will 
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therefore uphold it, the pillar of the East-India 
Company, while I regard that Company as the 
pillar of the state.” 

But he (Mr. Jackson) denied that it was a losing 
trade ; some years it produced one hundred thou- 
sand pounds j some years three, some years four, 
and even five hundred thousand pounds had been 
produced by it ; and one year had occurred, in 
which the amount was seven hundred thousand 
pounds. On an average therefore, they might esti- 
mate the profits at ^100,000 per annum. " Buff 
at least,” said the hon. gent. (Mr. Hume), “ you 
must admit that .£'300,000 h^s been lost within a 
certain time.” Supposing this to be the fact, was 
there no great political object answered by that 
loss ? Need the hon. gentleman be told, that it 
was the means oT keeping up their remittances, 
and continuing their well regulated monopoly ; 
which Ministers and Statesmen, now no more, for, 
on such an occasion, we must invoke the mighty 
dead, had declared absolutely necessary to our 
prosperity and our security ? (Hear ! hear !} 
But the hon. gentleman’s proposition was this, 
** you have got the Indian trade in your posses- 
sion, and a most extensive and profitable branch 
of commerce it may be, made in other hands; 
but you have lost by it, and, therefore, it shall be 
lakep from you ; this ooorse shall be pursued. 
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fo* no better reason than becaaae I say the trade 
is unproductive.” ('Afr, Hutue here inf mated 
he bad iaid^ not that it should he taken avoa^f 
butf that, as a losing irade^ it csuld not he of ani 
imfortanee to the Company ^ ij it were opened). 
— Mr. Jackson resumed, by stating, that the point 
was very immaterial — his proposition at present 
Was, that the trade had not been a losing trade. 
But supposing it was, in some years, he appealed 
to the candour of the hon. gentleman, as versed 
in mercantile affairs, whether, if he had a variety 
of adventures, intended for five or six different 
ports, on one of which there was a loss, would 
he on account of the defalcation in that port, give 
up all the others ? And he would say, that if they 
acted upon this plan, and retained nothing but 
what was profitable, they must give up Bombay 
and Madras, tire returns from which weic very 
Sfloall, and the expences very considerable ; but 
they retained them as the outworks of their de- 
iencCi by which they were enabled to protect 
Bengali a* long as by possessing this trade 
they were enabled to support their well regulated 
monopoly, which was nccer.ary to the presetva- 
lion of their whole system^ they had no right to 
complain^ even if the Iom were greater. 

hon. gentleman concTuded his ^ech by a 
variety of statements, connected with their reve* 
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nues and territory. In the first instance, he told 
them, that there was no end to the capacity of the 
India trade ; and that, if the private trader was suf- 
fered to improve It, ten times as inacti might be 
done as was at present cflfected. IJut the moment 
he came to that part of the case, where the 
Company apprehended the danger to their Indian 
territory existed, namely, fr >111 the infiux of 
strangers, the so much -boasted tiad'' became a 
tiifle, and he asked, a little jocularly, — “What 
do you fear from a few runaway vagabonds from 
the ships of the pr.vate-traders, on an extent of 
coast of near 3000 miles ?” He would tell him : 
from the provisions, of which he had spoken in 
such high terms, from the active police which 
was established, it was clear that danger had hi- 
therto been Apprehended ; and if the government, 
compact as it was now, had its hand on every in- 
dividual who conducted himself contrary to the 
established regulations } if every European 
stranger was arrested by the poliH ; and if such 
strictness was considered so important, as to in'-^ 
duce a clause in every treaty between the Com- 
pany and the native powers (which were regu- 
larly laid before the Board of’ Control) — if, he 
repeated, the government found it so important 
a thing to guard against the entrance of unknown 
persons, at the piescnt time ; he put it to the hon. 
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gentleman, whether he must not admit, that much 
greater dangers were likely to arise, if Europeans 
were permitted to find their way into India, un* 
checked and unconirouled ? Must not indiscri* 
minate commerce, to use the words of Lord 
Melville, be followed by indiscriminate access ? 
And who could point oat the boundary at which 
the evil thus produced would terminate ? 

Throughout the wdiole of the hon. gentleman’s 
Arguments he had g Wen the go-bye completely 
to any constitutionul ofiett which might arise 
from the alteration. On this point he appeared 
not to indulge (he smallest fear. Yet he must 
himself allow, that if the government even lined 
the coasts with officers, to preserve the revenue, 
as had been observed, this alone would produce 
some extent of patronage. The danger to the 
constitution, in the event of a change, had been 
most emphatically pointed out by the late Lord 
Melville, aii|(|^e ihade this observation, because 
'AB indiscreet notice had been taken of the expresx 
ftion made use of by the Directors, in their letter 
of (he SOth of December last— in which they 
said that the subject involved “ questions of the 
last importance to tiie^^afety of the British em- 
pire in India and of the British contftitutlon at 
homei** The Earl of Buckingham^re/ in ans- 
vi^ to this, indulged, he thoughff) in tome levity. 
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He seemed to thank them for their caie, but toKl 
them^ that the safety of the British empire in 
India and the British constitution at home* 
would not be overlooked by Ministers.” But he 
should obsei ve, that the words quoted by the Di- 
rectois were those of Lord Melville, one of 
the gicatest men this country ever produced — 
tuat profound state -.man, whom he had the honor 
to call his friend, said, ‘‘ that the Constitution 
could not sutvive the destiuction of the East- 
India Charter and Mr. Fox, who was barely 
mipected of haibouring such an intention, politi- 
cally perished. 

From the many protestations of the lion, gen- 
tleman, he should suppose he had no intention 
of transferring the government i — but, however 
guarded he M^as in his speech, he was not so io 
his amendment j there, the intention broke out. 
That amendment contained two propositions | the 
one referring to that indemnity which they might 
demand two or three years after the mischief was 
done, when they weie no longer the compacted,' 
united body, they now were ; the other relating 
to regulations and safeguards in embryo. 'The 
amenc^ment began by stating, ^ this Court deem- 
ing it prudent and proper to acquiesce in the 
principles aq^ preliminsa;ies stated by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers tlurough the President of the Board 
9b 2 
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of Contiol,” (that piinciple being the admission 
»of the Outports to a general and indiscriminate*^ 
right of commerce), “ it is resolved that it be 
referred back to the Court of Directois to con- 
tinue their negociation,” — for what ? — for ron- 
tinuing the Indian empire complete and entire ? 
No— but for canying “ these principles” (Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s principles) “ into effect.” The 
bon. gentleman admitted, in the language of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, the great mischief 
which must ensue— if what ? “ If regulations,” 
of w hid; they now knew nothing, “ were not 
adopted.” 

Mr. Jackson then went on to state, that 
his had been a very dry and unpleasant task j 
but that, by going a little ifito the hon. gentle- 
man’s (Mr. Hume’s) numer’cal statements, he 
had shown, that they were, to make the best of 
them, H seiies of arguments, supporting the 
Company} and, by pointing out what they had 
.ftlready done, inferring the piopriety of permit- 
ting them to do still mo. , With respect to the 
compensation spolen of by the bon. gentleman, 
he should say, tlijat it wa unnecessary to men- 
tion it — ^for, after a long period of exertipns and 
services, in support of the country, no Minister, 
no Man, would dare, in a moral nation, to de- 
prive them of their rights, without granting the 
most equitable indemnity. 
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The hon. gentleman had insinuated, that the 
‘Pirectors might be so much affected, in their 
department, by the proposed change, which 
perhajjs would deprive them of part of their 
patn.nage, as to render them hostile to the 
measure j — he called on the Court to com- 
pare this with their conduct, and to judge 
whether the supposition were well or ill-found- 
ed. If th(' Directors could have acted under 
such an impression, their conduct would have 
been diametrically the rextrse of what it had 
been j and, instead of telling them that.the altera- 
tion would be injuiious to the country, and point- 
ing out the necessity of opposing it, they would 
have said, as they them'-elvcs could not, in fact, 
be affected by it, “ oh ! pcibaps it may be no greiit 
matter!' — you had better consent to the measure!" 
If they vvere actuated by any mean or selfish 
views, this would have been their language, as 
every one of them might rest assured Of being 
indemnified. -^But the Directors conducted them- 
selves on different principles ; they who ware n6t 
likely to be affected by this change, said to them, 
tyhowould be touched by it, — It is acausewhich 
compromises the safety of the Indian empire, 
and of the British constitution; and we think 
it is your duty not to agree to this proposi- 
tion.” 
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It was intended) it sec;ms, to continue the ex-> 
, elusive trade to China in the hands of the Com- 
pjany; but it was utterly farcical, and adding 
insult to injury, to think they could retain it en- 
tire, if the adventurers were admitted to the 
Archipelago of the Eastern Seas. The Directors 
were supported in their opinions by many of the 
greatest Statesmen of modern times, some of 
whom were now living; their opinions were for- 
tified by the sentiments of the present Ministers 
themselves, who, in answer to the sixth proposi- 
tion of the Directors, admitted the danger to 
which the Cliina Tea trade would be exposed, 
fiorn indiscri.ninate commerce, and the proxi- 
mity of tlic Fajtorn Islands, from w'hich so much 
danger was expected. They altpi wards departed 
from this pi inci pie, stating that verbal I'cprcsen- 
fjfions had caused the change, leaving to them 
the Heiculsau labour of perusing the various 
petitions from the Outports. The question then 
ypps, should they now, — and, perhaps, it was one 
of the Kl.t acts of their political existence,.— avo\v 
then determination to support and uphold their 

Directors in the course they had taken, to the 
« 

very end of the contest,! it it were , necessary ? 
Knotting that they were not fighting the battle 
o; the Q'.mpany, but of the Empire ; knowing 
that they weie fighting the battle of tl\e natives, 
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of India, who were their* subjects j he was sure 
they would act with firmness. He was con- 
vinced the intellect of the country was on their 
side. He meant npt to cast any imputation on 
the feelings of gentlemen at the Outports, who 
had a right to improve every advantage which 
offered, but he might be allowed to hope, that 
the interests of the Company would not be suf- 
fered to sink before the speculations of Glasgow 
nnd of Liverpool. (Hear / hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Weyland said, he thought himself pecu- 
liarly fortunate, that the extraordinary talent and 
unanimity with which the debate was carried 
on, rendered it unnecessary for him to go into 
any argument on the opposition which had 
been given to his resolutions. He now con- 
ceived that it would be advisable to adjourn 
till Tuesday. In the interim ''he should en- 
deavour, in compliance vvith the suggestions of 
several honorable Proprietors, to compress the 
remaining propositions into onej by which 
means they should be able to go through that 
part of the business, and also the reply of Mr. 
Hume, if the courtesy of the .proprietors sliould 
permit him again to address them. It was ob 
vious, if they went through the seventeen resolu- 
tions, smuKlbyllnd had a debate on eaclr. Par- 
liament must meet long before they bad decided. 
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Sir Iluqfi Inglis stated, that by the ideal 
tt'hich had fallen from the hon. Proprietor, it 
'should seem ns if he considered the hon. mover 
of the amendment enlitled to a reply. Now, he 
believed, in all assemblies whcie subjects were 
debated, that privilege was only allowed to the 
original mover of a resolution; but as no pei* 
son had spoken on the other side, except the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Hume), he left it to the indul- 
gence ot the Couit, whether they would place 
him in a situation again to address them. If 
they adjourned now, this could be determined 
hereafter ; but he could not permit the Court to 
break up without stating, that if Mr. Hume 
were allowed to reply, it was as a matter Of 
courtesy, and not of ri^ht. 

Sir Hugh inglis then put the question of ad- 
journment till Tuesday, the 26th instant. 

Mr. K, Smith suggested the propriety, if it 
met with the approbation of the gentlemen on 
both sides of the bar, of assembling on that day 
El an hour earlier than the ordinary time, which 
would add much to the facility of getting through 
the business. 

Sir Hu^>h IngViSy considering it as, most de- 
sirable that they should finish the discussion 
as speedily as possible, yet w^ all due delibe- 
ration, thought it would be Tdtlbibic, instead 



df twelve precisely’, to meet at (eleven 
on Tuesday next, on which’ My he hope4^Ar<^ 
what had ^len from the * hon. mover, 

^ould be able to come to a dedision, . " t . 

A j, * 

Mr. Alderman Atkins requested that he m^bl 
be allowed to say a word before the Couct ad^ 
journed. He. thought it must be admitted that^ 
the Court would be unanimous in thdr opiniotk 
as to the propriety which, bad marked ptCM 
ceedings of the Directors. It «m«eed;^ 
all hands, that this wm a question > of immabs^ 
magnitude ; now that being gri^p^d* he ho|:g<ed 
to ask, whether' it 'was beyi^ their power tft 
have another meeting’ with HiS 34qjesQr*s Midi/a> 
ters, without driving either party to a sitUatbQ. 
which must be extremely disagreeable ^ l>oth I 
by that means possibly they might bo plev0ntf4 
from coming to resolutions Which, were so {lo(;^r 
dedly at variance with the sentiment of CSovern> 

• k ^ 1 4 

ment. fie^e. j^ey comipitted j^ed^qlves in 
this proceeding^ wks it not h^te^’thqt 
should insider the question a fi^rtliiftj 
which might'have the effept of exbieaflng tldm 
(ropi such a& unple^ant jituidjoo f * 

olj^^ed, t^the^w|^ sure the 
worthy i^lc^Vman would perceiv^i ^at, m the, 
present i|t^e of tW'Wlnets^ 'it was' morally 
impossible fdk.^him, sifbated as he t^s, to iftVa 
W 9 e 
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iiim any satisfactory answer. The appeal had 
been made by His Majesty’s Ministers to the 
Court of Proprietors j tpe last letters received 
from Government wete meant to be submitted 
to thm. It was therefore for them to decide, and 
fbr the Directors to obey their i^ecision. At the 
same time, that circumstance did no^ preclude His 
Mijesty’a Ministers from sending to the executive 
Jxxfy, who would at all times be ready to meet 
them, when they could, do so on principles 
Oommensun^e with the safety of the Company. 

Alderm^ Jtkihs said, he should be ex* 
tremely happy that . His Majesty’s Ministers 
diould have it conveyed to th^pi, that the Court 
was witling >to extend the trade<-K)n a liberal 
footing, on broad and national grounds, such as 
^ould be consistent with the security and safety 
nf the empire. 'This was what he desired might 
be done. If the Government then said, the 
^rade shall only be^ opene^^as «?e like,” the 
Goilrt would stand acquitted, of any narrow view, 
and Ministers would incur .$ responsibility they 
did not now contemplate. 

The question of ^(yoqrnment uo^U Tuesday 
was then put and canled. 
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The Court assembled at eleven o’cTod^^d ^ 
minutes of the last Coutt haVih^beeti’r'WBdi^irtii* 
Sir Hugh Inglis opened the I 
that the Court' Was met; for 
into faf tiler cc^ideratioh' th^ 
question that had been Subtf^tfet^'todienil^W; 

Mr. Sinithi ^\d, thaf'helo^^wItH 
lldence, to requesi^lheir attention, 
eloquent and '^po werful at^iiniebis^had nbeeh ado 
duced } but' he 'thought it a dut/' Ibeitnibwnt fob 
Viin/ and dn every member of rfie'^Cojarr, . 
that momentous crisis, to'give^^i^ tite 
in their p&mi on ' jifhporj^t In 

viewing the papers)^d;fabfbre 
not refrain 

sincere. thaii'i«..‘ " 

British sdbliict’^fo^e-’id^^l^^^^j fem- 

'seht bccall^'. :.^'ljle‘A|iil^d 'he''’Muldrsfi^^ as 

favourably' jof ‘^^kkigr 

hamshire, qnd.rs^^thp!t|lt dis^ydd ad^ niuch dts- 
(treetnefi aa^pp^);^t^.^.t was^a productioit to 
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man In this country could look^with in* 
<l|l^«C(icc; it inQt},Q^iy threatened to annihilate 
the l^t'Xndia Company, bnt to destroy t^e vital 
spirit the Qritrsli Qonstitutii^ He dtd not 
thit^, hom hii> knowledge of Lord Buckingham* 
sbirc^ that it was ihe production of his pen ; but 
if deliberation of His Majesty’s ministers had 
produced sut^ sentiments, he could not believe 
fhat (hey had &irly and candidly considered t^he 
lioportai^e of th^ subject* 

' in the .first place*, as to the -Charter, had it 
in ^bis power, p^essionally, to answer some ar- 
'l^btnents which '^ere adduced oh a former day 
by atthon.fVoprielior (Mr. Hume). Wtth'respecH 
to the general subject now before them* be wa* 
<]lf opinion* and ever had been* that it was i«n« 
pOssibtethe Company conld eaist, under the <pro* 
posUion of which Hk Majesty’s ministers had 
^^id doiWn the bask. If the imports and -exports 
Ijreij ‘bc^ tjitotvn opeUi. wus sare< that 

the stoHion erf the indk 
t^e miqibisee ^hnt^wnsil^in the nature 
li^t^s* 1^ the Chba trade xould tra preserv<ed. 
*{1)0 of Sttckhigb^^cubiie. must have -known, 

Vb^ was jn Jtndhi,;(li^ tbokradd bne^^didinot 

4^|^^'pucb4)^^'4n|>lc«^ cat]^ frwal 

this ^i«hry, moMlwi'poff lo-pupt 

then^ . 
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HittiertQ, all their dependence was on ^ 
outwayi cargoes, whidt consisted princ^all^ of 
cotton, and the hoinewai'd voyage was a mattet 
of secondary consideration ; out now, under tbn 
new system, the homeward cargo .vould becoiti^ 
such an object to the private merchants, that it 
would be impossible to prevent them from bring- 
ing the article of Tea from China to this cotlmfry* 
£veiy man who commanded one of ^e$e ships, as 
the persons employing them could not give them 
a sutBcient subsistence, would bring home, "il- 
licitly, the articles of Tea and Silk. It might, it 
was true, be but i» small quantities $ yet twentjt 
chests of tea, and a few bales of silk, thus smug- 
gled by a numerous class of adventurers, would« 
in she end, be an object of great magnitude both 
to the Company and the Country. How would it 
be possible 4o prevent this species of traffic, aided 
as it would b£ by persons going out of tbe ports qf 
England, Ireland 4nd Scotland ? and if these 
cilities did ekist, httist not the revenue sqfrerAlv 
most to an ii^aHiffiiahle extent ? Uset^e 
another important considemtioa in these smalil 
dhlps, iiMtHfrce»lijr>ir»m^d and^t^d j >the fisk 
of being captufed by the eneftijr ^uld be tteif 
^gsnat In e9«b|^<^ittafihtk, be was not ealenr 
lating'ltbis l 9 ss<>tvhlhb ftp mdividnal would sufih^ 
I}t>t dte defalcNldon twhibh must 'take pjaee in 
revenue. The* government said, they would take 
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tp prevent this but they knew* in Uw West- 
Ijadies* that two orthree ships were peraH|ted to 
run out* ithout convoy j and would not the gen« 
Itemen of the outports* in, this i;ountry, expect 
die same liberty ? With respect to the state of the 
Cpo^ny’s ships* no one could doubt their pre- 
cpttt efficiency.<»lt was well known, that govern- 
ment had, op former occasions, resorted to them 
£>r the defence of the country; and a few years 
ainee, when they applied to the Company for as- 
sistance, they received some of the finest ships that 
fver were ip His Majesty’s Navy. He thought, 
therefore, that government ought maturely to 
pat|se» before they attempted a measure, which 
most, destroy that great source of strength* 

If the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) bad weigh- 
ed the matter for one moment, he would not 
have cast tbereSection on the Directors, which 
he had dmte, with respect to the extra shipping) 
|la.had declared* that the e;Ktra ^ips had been 
.put ef.mftspp, 

consequence jbecQ •mqaited ^he private trader) 
He boldl^t^h|i|ed too, that oatvffieventysb^s, one 
half had beennisapatched at ^hnproper period 
HereegbttohaVe gone the length.of saying,, that, 

paly about 

.|^^‘'^J^been s«nt ou^oCptlpn^ irould 

yrentpe to tell him, iK^ihefat: 
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Cotnpafiy, tut of the private trade} 

— ^he had known shftptf waiting a month for thd 
private trader, in this cotitniry, when the Com* 
pany’s freights Whre all on hbard } and hekaeW <oi 
instances m India, in which delays had be6n Ht* 
tributed to the same cause. The hoif. gcntleiuati 
must recollect, that the Company had used every 
means in their power, by the manner in which 
they took up ships, and the terms upon which they 
engaged them, to prevent them from sailirfg out 6f 
season, or being employed in any emergetacy.— 
But, when they had been "employed, it wai 
not at the instance of the Company, but in con* 
sequence of an exigency of the state. The ex- 
peditions (itti.d out for the conquests of the Isles at 
France, Batavia, anri on other occasions, hdd led 
to those detentions, of which the hon. gentleman 
complained, but which had not been cau^d by the 
East-India Company. {Heart) It was knoWa, thaf 
the Company could have no reason fcMr detaibmg 
their ^ips, in India, inasmuch as they chielly'put 
Saltpetre on board, which was alWBys ifeftdy,— 
Whereas the private Wader, froitt'the dtfficutty at- 
tending bis speculations, was never in s& adVaff* 
tageous a situation* ’ The anxiety to pret^^iiaftthein 
from falling^ into the h^ds <if'the’eheirfy,'by 
making thini'sail fritted numbers, dtitf giving 
^tin|trop«t‘eo4y(^/ might* oceasioh some delly^ 
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yst that was'tidt fot* the benefit' df the Cdmpany® 
iddbe, bat fot the ttakcof theneVenue. Por, if the 
shipe were taken, l!ic ptitatc trader wohid be 
rtifned, hiKl the country Would be impoverished. 

Tbd hon. gentleman had -slated, that the seven 
lAlps which were uafortUnattiy lost, were di»i 
^itflhed but s^on, and that the disaster oc- 
tarred In eonscquence of that circumstance. He 
Wtmid admit that some of them were dispatched 
mk of* MItson i and if the Company bad a supetna* 
titral pdWer^ ht would coincide with him in 
tbfnidng, -that iotne - blame was impotable to 
thbrn \ but they could mot command the eleihents. 

Thwe of ^hose ships were Sent out ofiacason j 
blitybnr,' Whkh did not contain an otmCe of the 
pirbrafte trade, met the same fete, ^ey were 
ptopfirly manned, and, in every respect, fit to cope 
wfth the til mate— such an occurrence had not be- 
fore taken' place for twenty years ; and, within 
biliiteicpeHence, he recoHecHifbut One instigace, in 
latitude and h}figitucfe,0f so dreadfiil a gale 
havingbeen encountered-— bf^was in the case of 
C^aptefn Hay, whose fessel Was mu<fe injured, 
altfaom^ hlf|:l^y.not ^fost, lb* a ^storm equally 
viplent. He* should now sratiirthe reason why the 
vess^ fiS Which ite hadalludsfe tl^di^atdied 
wnt td ^ason. Tvvooftfidia'(bi^wiftnuf Mireof 
the third,} were*setafioai atfh'eregtfiarand proper 
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time ; but the exigeucy of the State occasioned 
• them to be detained j they were put under the 
orders of Sir Home Pophaniy whom they joined at 
Portsmouth j from thence they proceeded to 
Cork;» to Rio Janeiro, and the' Cape of 
Hopej they, in consequence^ did not arrive at 
Bengal until a late periods when it was not 
thought advisable to send them% immediately 
back i and they were kept until October. Now# 
he really thought the Company’s servMtts abroad 
ought not to be blamed for this; and they,, as 
Proprietors, ought to support them j for, be was 
sure, they did not wish the private merchants, 
trading t!}rough the medium of the Company, to 
sustain any injury whatever. The private trader 
seemed to think, that he had much to complahji 
of, in the mode in which the extra sliips' w^ro^ 
taken up j buf, if the trade was thfown open# 
the freight would not'be^so lowaalt was at' 
present. Jn regulating the price of frei^t, 

. Company charged in proportion to what 
they paid to. the individual owners ; and the prl*, 
vate trader now procured his freight at .£21 per , 
top. Now, .£21 per ton, considering the secfi'’ 
rity the Company was, obliged to giye, was a 
freight of which thcyt, could/ have no reason to. 
complain. Company’s liberality, in 4hisi%, 
Ctance,, .ea^tended far beyond ai^ thing he coul^ 





ttijtocense; aad be thought the! private trt^er, hi» 
silted oi finding l^lt, should' boV down, witb 
thanks', to the Cfonipany, for |>eitnitting him to 
ebjoy die> advantages he.' did, upon^ such easy 
ten«64 If the ships were detained b^fond a cer- 
tfaie, the Company pafid*a demurrage of one 
dulling and sixpence per ton per day. Did they 
^arge Afe "to the juiviate tradevl^No-^hey 
pthid the whole of it out- of ’their own 
potkd^V 8<H that, in feet, they paid as great 
afr^'^hf l« Ae pnvate trader, and' as ihuch as the 
article of l^lipetfe' couM bter. /fllear i hear f/ 
■■■ * The hbn. geWleman (Mr. Home,) in a part of 
, fiis speech, hud diou'ghtproper to promcmtiee n very 
high efulagituu on the navtd offieers of the Com> 
pany, of whoih, he should ever thiuih God, he had 
t^hbne ; but, in. the same breath, he toldthenh 
that .the captains in the Outpbrts Wouht- do the- 
hiKinebcpite at tvelK— But^ from the osperience 
^ Ifed' had with%e GoU>ph»^ be felt,. 

thati^bi;{hd one instance, ^thl^y. would trust their 
^ropet^'td mwn.pf hoh^ education 

and i'prmfeipieiWSn^bm. they could coiifide-**they 
"iwire ma bre^ht up W' tw 'Company’s service 
their chfl^mod.; . unfitj feptn theit situations' 
ihlife, to go hrto'^^the' empltiynfeni^tfeO oymeri 
of ships i aiid mmfH yihoih the COI%>aojr. 

had, t^oa aft ipccsssieas/ouprO^ the^iues 
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obliged ; whereas/ in the other, the persons wbo 
werelikdytobesentfiocDtbeOtttportSkfBitst'af At- 
ccsaty be wholly ignorant of the service in Wbidi 
they were about to embadc.x—He held in his 
hand a paper, which shewed the h%h sentiments 
of ne^ect entertained by the Court of Directois 
for the oHicers of the Company's navy ; and it 
appeared, that a sum of not less than £9$,962» 
had been distributed ampngst theiti for their gal- 
lant defence and honorable care of the Company's 
property^ at different times added to which, 
there were one or two private donations, and two 
captains received handsome annual pensions from 
the bounty of the Company. There then weri 
nearly jC 100,000, paid to the naval officers j and 
he must tell the hon. gent, that this constituted 
a part of the five millions he could not account 
for ; thi^ it was true, was a small, proportion, but 
it was a part of it. The hon. gentleman had abo 
said, that the ships sent from tfte Outports would 
take on board a number of men, whose families 
being left behind,'WQuId serve as a sort of security 
for their good conduct. But what w'Duld be the 
consequence Whot was to become oltsthc sup* 
ply of Seamm for His Majasty’s navy, in fndiUj 
which had hitherto been solely ^phed through 
the ^medium of the Company’s snips ; not one of 
them leaving less, upon an average, than tv^enty 
3 D 2 
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men, for the public service ? Now^ if these men 
were taken from on board the ships of the private • 
merchants, to supply the vacancies in the navy, 
what mu8( become of their families ?— *they must 
either become burdens to their parishes, or starve. 
Therefore this argument was fallacious. If the Go* 
vernmeut could not procure such men, in India, as 
were ^t for the fleets there, they must supply the de* 
^ciency at an enormous loss to this country ; and, 
if the mariners were taken from on board private 
merchants’ ships, they must proceed on their 
homeward bound vpyage manned with natives. 
Within the last year, 2660 Lascars, who were 
brought over to this country, were all fed and 
clothed at the expense of the Company, and ' 
sent back more comfortable than when they came. 
If the trade was opened, great numbers of Lascars 
would arrive with every fleet, and would be left 
to .wander over ttw country in a state of starva- 
tion. Humanky^lopc, in this respeeb called on 
■them to o|tpose the measure. t 

{^av^lng answered these t'igd points, he should 
conclude by guesting the Cpurt of Proprietors 
to re(^l|kt, that it wa$> not nnly the gentlemen : 
in iheir serviQ^.that would be afliected by opening 
•the i^ad,e, but thousands %htarmeo, 

and lalpprcrs, would-be injured by4t;«. The hon* 
geutr staled, tjlliat t^cse persdns mtijin hUbc' fcmu- 
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neftled.’ He could devise no other mepns by 
•which this could be done, 'than through the go- 
vernment of the country ; and how would thepr 
effect the object of remuneration ?— Why, fite 
taxes must be raised to pay it. lu h>s opinion 
no other mode could be 'devised. But, what was 
to become of their pensioners ; the widows and 
the orphans of those veterans, by whbse exertions 
th^y were placed in the situation in which they how 
stood ?— Why they must starve, or he thrown 
helpless upon the wide World ; ( Hear !) for it was 
not possible that government could suggest a mode 
of relief, except by taxation. He himself had 
no objection to the question being brought before 
Parhament. He was convinced that if the Mem- 
bers of both Houses were calmly and moderately 
to consider the subject, a majority of them would 
say, ** the Company must not be annihilated in 
that manner.” He, for one, had no fear to go 
before the House of Commons. He would let 
the persons interested in that great event, plead 
their cause before the bar of that honorable 
House } be Would let the petitions from the conc- 
maiiders, officetls, and seamen, . be laid before 
them i and, with th^se calls upon theif justice and 
humanity, he was satisfied they could not for * 
one moment entertain so monstrous a proposition ' 
as that of annihilating thdr hopes of future comfort 
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Bndsui^rt. {Hear! ) was swre the nation at 

lai!ge didfiotwishtobubvert their rights^ and, bow^. 
ever geoerail the wish might be for the extension of 
the private-tmde, it was only, he was confident, 
de«red by the candid and the liberal, through the 
medium of .the £<^-lndia Company. He begged 
fiaidon for having so long trespassed on (heatteji> 
tkm of the Court, hat be could not, consistently 
whli bis own fieHogs. upon this important sub* 
jeet, eefrain from eatpMssing at once bta total 
dissept Ipom the arguments of the hon. gent, and 
.fiotn the aaieadmeat which he had proposed to 
die Court. 

J4r» Trmer said, he was desirous, before this 
defaUte drew to a close» to address them very 
iMfieSy; not that he flattered himself, after the 
ahdie manner in which the subject had been di$> 
cussed*. that be could olSersmy thing new or par* 
ficulsuhr. of therr attention; but, on so 
grave an ccecsi^, the general expressbn of m* 
dtvidoal^ppinion might, thought, be 'attended 
withit beneficial effect, IWThen they looked over 
the correspondaitoe, it u^s impossible not to be 
strj^h by the unstatestpanlUte letter addressed by 
dhf £arl finckinghatpshire to their executive 
JHear f .Jlf&ca' !}. .ft waa^^harfcteriaed 
by A want of temper^, prodcncjc^ and ^respect, 
urhit^be ccaiUn^ lltTO jrXpccted from such « 
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quarter. The horn Proprietor (Mr. HiAtfe) bad 
’endeavoured lo justify that letter, by a* coatpa# 
risen with the correspondence of a former period, 
and by introducing an extract from at lettei^ 
which was equally intemperate. But, did be 
mean to contend, that an otffensive letter written 
in 1793, was an apology for an offensive letter 
written in l W 5 ? What did my Lord Bucking^ 
hamshire say in that letter ? ** They,” tfa*' Minis- 
ters, ** have not felt that it was within the range of 
th<>ir duty to engage in a controversy upon the 
point at issue.” This language was certainly not 
what the situation of the East-India Company 
entitled them to expect. But it was not raerely 
the mnmiir, but the matter of this letter wbicli 
was so objectionable.^ In it. Ministers seemed 
to have taken up the principle of the Anferican 
goremment-^a principle which had been so nnicht 
deprecated by them. The Americans say, ** give 
up the right of taking your settnen frmn on board 
our ships, and we will tell you how we intend 
to prevent their entrance in future.” (IJiar f 
Heart) So <ay$ the noble lord— ‘“give up the 
point of opening youf trade, both export and 
import, without restriction, atid then I w41I telf 
yett what are the rules and regulations by which 
tiM dangers you apprehend shall be obviated.” 
^Hear ! htar <) Theie was much of the feeling of 
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thediciatorin this proceeding— certainly very little 
of the mildand conciliating spii i* of the negociator* 
But, whatever were the terms in which it 
had been made, the proposition was too objec- 
tionable to be attended to. The noble lord 
called on them to give up the India Trade, on 
which <')e hon. Chairman had shew n the safety of 
their Ch'na trade, depended. The hon. gent. 
(Mr. Hume) had been labouring to prove that 
it was a losing trade ; admitting that to be fact, 
still, if it was the safeguard and barrier of the 
China trade, it ought to be retained. They were 
not called upon to open it for the benefit of the 
nation at large, but to enable one part of the 
people to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
other. What right, he would ask, had the traders 
of the Outports to take the bread out of the 
mouths of their fellow traders in London ?— If 
the question were merely commercial, the argu- 
tnents of the hon. gentleman would be somewhat 
less objectionable — and the petitioners might 
have a right to expect a pafticlpation. But it was 
very different} and those who argued it merely as 
« commercial question, took a narrow and con-* 
tracted view of it. Subh was the vieW takenby those 
who had raised this deldslOft tbrdogNhe country. 

nie cry of ** no Monopoly ” had been set 
Up } and, like the tricked and senselesa cry 
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of no Poperyt" seemed to have beem adopted 
for the purpose of saving its promoters the 
trouble of adducing arguments. But where were 
the proofs of this monopolizing spirit to be found? 
were they to be seen in the wisdom and humanity 
which had distinguished their government in the 
great empire committed to their charge ? They 
should look to the 5th Report on India A£&irs 
for an answer to this* question. Or were they to 
be found in the sacrifices which they had made 
for the benefit of the country ? They should 
look to their items of expenditure for an answer 
to this. Or were they to be found in the con* 
quests they had achieved abroad ? They should 
look for an answer to their public records. No* 
their monbpolizingspirit was no where to be found, 
but in the minds of those who expected to raise 
their own fortunes on the ruin of the Company. 
And could it, be believed, that this great and 
mighty system, was to be put to hazard by the 
clamours of the prejudiced and the interested.? 
Was it to be believed, that an establishment 
which bad promoted the honof and greatness of 
the empire at hpme* and the welfare of an im- 
mense territory abroad, should be swept away, 
for the purpose of tiying a chimerical experiment ? 
That a weak and wavering administration should 
<fiatch at such a mode of supporting themselves. 
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fraa e&sily to be imagined $ but that the wisdom 
of Parliament could be brought to acquiesce in 
so dangerbtts an expedient, an expedient destruc* 
five to the constitution, and ruinous to the 
country, vfras not within the verge of credibility. 
They should then be true to themselves : they 
should appeal to the honour of Parliament — what- 
eveit Was their determination, it would have jus- 
tice for its basis. And, perhaps, it might be well 
to recollect, that a former attempt to break down 
the establishments of the Company, from views 
of personal ambition, ended in the ruin of the 
minister' who had made it. { Hear !) 

He had hbw ohly to express his cordial assent 
to the tesolution which had been submitted by 
dn boh. gentleman (Mr. Weyland) and to signify 
the great pleasure he derived from witnessing the 
unanimity with which they had been acceded to 
by. the rest of the Court. 

Mr. Bosmquet began by observing, that after 
fi period of mote than thirty years^ during which 
time the Court had done him the honor of 
placing him tliere as a Director behind the 
baf, he ^ould feql deficient both in justice to 
himself and in duty to the proprietors, on 
a i^stioa of such importance, he could re> 
mtift silent.-v^'lbe circumstances which had oc* 
enrred during that time, the prominent situa- 
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tions which he ' had filled, roust have given 
him, without presuming to possess superior 
ability, a more enlarged view of 'those subjects 
which were connected waih the interest of -the 
Company, than could possibly be attained by those 
who had not the same local advantages. 

He only feared that he should be compelled 
to trespass for a considerable length of rime on 
ihc indulgence of the Court. The question was 
so extensive, it embraced so many interests, it 
was of such extraordinary a magnitude, that it 
was impossible for him to take a confined view 
of it. All he could promise was, as ‘far as he 
'Was able, not to wander from the subject. under 
discussion. The Court might, perhaps, think 
his view of it too extensive, but they would 
'find, that every thing which he should state 
would be necessary, for bringing those pictures 
before the eye of the public, which he wished 
■to exhibit, iroorder -at once to develope the mat- 
ters connected with tlMt great question, and.be 
hoped to answer the objections which 'bad 
‘been recently offered. The first object of in- 
quiry, he conceived, ought to be the Indian em- 
pire. This was the apple of contention; bat 
be trusted it wouldinot -prove, in the end, the 
apple of discord: he hoped this would not be 
'the case,^ nor .did he ace why it should be so. 

S s 2 
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(Hear} hear!) Every man was entitled to 
form aii opinion j and where a contrariety of 
sentiments' prevailed* truth wu likely to be eli- 
cited by t^ collision I if .he 'merely stated what 
he really felt, and ei^pressed himself with that 
attention to the opinions pf others which ought 
on all occasions to be observed, he thought that 
1)0 man, under any circumstances whatever, 
should blame him for. his frankness and can- 
dour. 

He had already observed, that he thought the 
first object was the Indian empire. If the Court 
wbuld have the goodness to consider the map of 
India, they would see, that, from Cape Comorin 
to' their possessions, somewhere about Delhi, com* 
prised an extent of sixteen or eighteen, hundred 
miles { presenting, on the one side, an almost un- 
ihtenrupted line of sea coast, from Cape Comorin 
to their possessions in Bengal ; and, on the other 
i^m that Cape t^ Jj^mbay, with the ex-. 
cOption of the dominioB^;^ ^e Pash wa, present-, 
ing^ also, an immense extent , of coast : fringed, 
with creeks and bays, and sUidded with islands. 
The intenor of the Peninsula was held partly by the 
Cbhi(»ny, aihd partly by independent states. He 
lud never, heard what . the.po^ 
teiidl^ countries exactly .was*. and, he .believed it 
wai iinpd^ble to tell ve^y. precisely } but be diouM 
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suppose, that from fifty to sixty tpilGons was not 
veiy rijuch beyond the bounds of caJculatioh. ^ 
If at the same time the proprietors woufd I 
to the other possessions in India, partly he d by the. 
Company, and by the Public, they would see at 
once the immense magnitude of th^ territory now 
possessed by Great Britain in that quarter of the 
globe. The doniinion of this country extended 
over part of Ceylon, the Molucca islands, Bata> 
via. Prince of Wales Island, part of Java, the Isle 
of France, and what may be called the keys of the 
eastern territories, the Cape of Cood-Hope, Whe- 
ther it was prudent to take so extensive an empire,, 
under our ^ve'rnment, it wa^ not for him to dc-, 
termine-^whether it might be better managed 
by the Crown or by the EastTndia Company, it 
was not now necessary to discuss; but some facts, 
he might state, which could hot be contradicted^ 
one of these was, that the territories were acquired 
without one shilling expeilse to the country, ex* 
cept what they had had in comthon with the rest 
of their fellow subjects, the support of his Mai* 
jesty*s fleet. Hh was sure he might say, that even 
those parts, of Which the Crown bad thken posses* 
stoh, were, in a great measure, subdued at the ex- 
pense of the 'East-India Company. Me also might ; 
venture to as^eit, that all the Company got in re*, 
tilth fbt the^ servit^s, tvks an exclusive trade to 
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India 'and China ; but, if that trade had been car- 
on to as large an extent in the hands of the 
Compai^y as if tte public had possessed it, the 
Country at large had lost nothing, and could have 
no right to complain. It was true the Company had 
benedtted by that trade } but- if it had been pushed 
their means to its,greatest possible extent, then 
be' contended that their .gain bad been no way 
detrimental to the Nation.— And he begged leave 
to say, as he had beard it loudly and distinctly 
asserted, “ that the kingdom bad .suffered consi- 
derably by this immunity,” that the position still 
remained to be proved. Every maiimight give an 
opinion ; but, after all, “ the proof of the pudding 
would ultimately be in the eatingl” (A laugh.) 

He professed himsdf firmly to ; believe, that 
the trade to and from India was as large, or 
larger, in the hands of the Company, than it 
would have been -if aU ex^clusive possession had 
not been granted to them. The necessary con- 
sequence of what he -had stated was this— if 
these territories had been -conquered by the coun- 
tiy, they must have been afterwards either surren- 
dered, or else siippofted at' a considerable expense 
to the empire in general. Hiese countries had been 
obtained} hethodghfnbdoubt could be entertained 
as to what ought to be done in. the present .case; 
ev^cffortshould be to rotain themi;Withbilil 
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going into the argument, whether it was policy^ 
for a country, with a population of from twflve^ 
to fifteen millions, to take possession of king^otna 
so extensive, he apprehended in this point it 
must be perfectly clear, that the surrender of any? 
of these possessions, would be a surrender to the* 
only power in Europe capable of keeping then* 
or of destroying us. {Hear! !ieav!\ He thought 
he might venture to assert, that the loss which 
would ensue to Great Britain would only tend to 
aggrandize France, a country already too power* 
ful. And if India were once under the domi- 
nion of a French force, the Chinese might trem- 
ble. for their Empire, and our whole Eastern com- 
merce would be annihilated for ever. Tin's was 
not a question, then, which related only to the 
port of London — the merchants of the outports^ 
-—the East-India Company, or even to. Great 
Britain herself ; — it was a questjpn involving the 
interest of the world at large j fpr the strength of 
Gi‘eat Britain is the strength of the civilized part 
of the globe. {Hear! hear!) 

Happily for us a star had risen in the North— » 
God send that it may continue to shine ; and 
God send that this power, which has so recently 
made a glorious struggle in defence of her rights, 
may, with the assistance of Great Britiain, bo 
able to save us ailri the enslaved Continent from 
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the iron band of military despotism. The first 
question arising from the points he had stated, 
was, in what manner it was proper to hold the 
empire of India? Were he called on to give a 
theoretical opinion, it would be this — that it 
ought to be held in that way which would be 
most beneficial to the gennal interests of the em* 
pire at large but then he should attach to that 
.opinion, an. observation— that what would ..he 
most beneficial to the empire at large, roust he 
that which would maintain the Indian empire in. 
safety and security. /'Zfear / hear !) As the 
Court must know, as it wiU consider the impor' 
tance of the connection, that we are removed 
.qpvTards of 3000 miles from India, — so wiH it 
acknowledge that the chains and links which atr 
tach it to this country, ought to be strong. Thera 
was another point which should not be omitted— 
it was a part of.. their duty to hold the Indian 
OfPpu'e with justice to fifiy millions of people* 
whom they were called ^n to govern *, and this 
he hoped would never be lost sight of either by 
the East-India Proprietors or by the Government. 

After the opipion.hie.had given tm the theors>- 
tical .part of the subject, were he paUed upon to 
stpie, exactly what he conceived , plight < to hq 
done,, he should feel it most difficult, from every 
cchsideration he ha<l bt^n.ahh^, fire the qoss* 
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tion, to point out a clear and distinct bourse. Hts 
reading was not very extensive, — ^but he recbllebt- 
ed a circumstance stated in histor/j when otic 
of the ancients was asked his opinion of the na* 
ture of God,— he requested a day to cbnisideit; * 6 { 
it ; when that had elapsed, he was as imdetet^> 
mined as before, and requested tw'o days ;-^t 
the termination of that time he begged' tb he al> 
lowed three days more ; -still finding the subject 
beyond his comprehension,— *■ he declined any 
further consideration of it,*— his own mind bad 
been no less puzzled and f^rplbxed by the 
practical part of this important ’question,— 
the Court might therefore conceive with what 
wbnder he had seen men, from thb' Ndrtlh 
and from the South, giving a clear, and 
distinct, and . decided opinion on a std>jebt, 
which perhaps they had never before considered^ 
and which from a want of - local and prabti- 
cal experience it vi^as impossible thdy'^ coiiTd 
be acquainted with. Son&e persons,' wHo weiS 
karhed commentator^ - on the wbrki^' of othebl 
tell us, ^that *** India cahnbi be held fii - any 
other Way than 'by seddiSg^bhe of bttr*'bwn 
princes to gt^elb Whbth^ ‘diis' jj^jjti- 
sition was^iide frdiiif S feefing;’" that'" bOndec- 
lion with the Royltf 'family at bbidei woutd secd^ 
the empire to the mother dbuntry, he couM hot dc-s 
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filUD^^^ipn >vhich a^v.er 

^,e -JU.9X WAS $j|ucb an ^ept ew^- lijc^y %9 

t^l^e ttefrai^iie, 9iPrinces>]^l^ on thvone* 
ij949fH<r9 to those oyeif whom h^ W4^ pieced, ought 
OA*y tbe.goo4 pf his owf 
mi ytidiviJed fpeliog, wUcl| c^uld nojt ha e|;peot* 
c^,, ^r acco^pli^td^ whpra two pmiihsii wi^ 
4:i^rent ijRjteres:ts. ];t^d at the saipo |in^ <i oh^i^ 
uppnhis attepttppA 

^e.Ojlhier gentlpwan stmte4up%94 Mkid,. thali 
" in pyery ppin^t .p( view, mff^ppfy is ob^ctiwj^ 
|,bje..” T This w^s.not a new disppvei^ nor a new 
pxJilpipipiei we alihnpw-U is a re8traint,-rrh.iii.t we 
f^.i(;naw« that all Gavernoaent is AA ih^ringe' 
mcnt-nj^ nstina.l rights; yet, in a. State o| 
t*)fiietjf, i)jen 9 iu»tgixeup.a.pii«t> to, spcare wha* 
. wa^ p( gt^^r importance, a whole. Aapthee 
: aaysi *•* ^e, present tjompany/ W jW i?oit pompJjjs 

with the (j^nimM of the (in^ic^kt aw^hes exci«n 
a>ve Corpi^tWi hft ionadd/' » TW geajtkjjwn wha 
l^ve thii. .adx^ei, reneiaded him pf atpaphe*^ pf 
ht/^guftgea who. utteiiiy scoeplsd the rules nfgranir. 

9^ly hdcaiWe, he w« antiwly ignpranjt of 
then^' lid ought (p knoWf. that'^ough the. 

^ (Ka<^ to India and Chtpa wok mat' gtanteci 

^ the corporaftion. inighkerfiat, Ojad %h 

t^%chi pouii -fhy i««k ^ -^watasd tp im 
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Dthet Ootlipimy • 4io otHer eofjpbriift bd8y VBiiYd 
«si8t) as aA Cotnpahy» tht 

lent WAS in bei«^4 But White fat^ ittllitd hkd 
been occupied in studying^ these poibts, fhiih 
the ekpetienbe he pbssdssed Ahd Ihd fnfothlktibn 
be procAied^ othete had thlrtil k shoHet'cnt, iMl 
had 'eatstripped hibt fn coiidf^ tb their bonchi- 
tioHSi , ^ ‘ 

If ft hfil duty* ih t!ib'*piiNfitdt' itlitSited, 
Vbly to point out errdtl, it Would ndt bb k 
Vbty difficult tkafc. Iti the Board ef €bntrd1, ih 
the Cdurt of 'vthfch he wUs a ttemfa^i ah'd e^h 
ia the Court of Pro^ieters, sdsnkthld^' inight be 
jointed out which eilted for a rudwdy: iut his 
mind had beeh ruitevud 9oin all ihete ibfifcul* 
ties, by the sueeessive statettWnts of Hit Mujumr% 
minuten, that thie pitauht with sodlh alee* 
)attons oug^t to bk crattUued: In the'dotsdt)t k 
point of diseusiieit bad bltob^Hllttadutlhdi Which 
Burpnsed him foueb -M-thit tKHdt<''dw8, 
•whether the Smm Ihokiid -rettaih tWifh /fhh 
;6ampany ? that had Wbke been* fiVWl'ilpt' Mad 
the d^utuwaankWUbatft theihifitoi .• £te'ltttkW 
’'«f bid two pdnoiptea nit WhiUb iHbh hituld bh 
fovumed } t i»d ji uilWkt of thWfe 

{|Rifiui|tlM.WiW/ tajfhdtawef^ftb uuthurlfy of Ibb 

.^lowamorMiMiat'^be einpiru UtnHSd 

ibcWh to,M|iib<ti{Mi[b aiQr'OHaW fimtufitiiBli^J^ 
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• themfore/ astonished him, to find any pefsoit 
could iffla^ne it possible to cany on the Indiam 
government, with the possession of* only one of 
these engines. ‘ 

If he were inclined to make any observations 
with aespeet to the conduct of His Majesty’s mi> 
nister^ it would be this :~with all deference and 
respect, to them as an individual they must have 
been to- blame either in expresi^g so strot^ an 
opinion 'with respect to a continuance Of the 
present system ; or in stating so sUghthf that it might 
be. given up, if the Company did not agree with 
what, they had propounded in the last letter 
from the Earl o£ Buckinghamshire. They must 
necessarily be wrong, on one or other of these 
points.r If the system were a good one, it ought 
not to.he overturned from any trifling considera* 
tioni} if it were not good, so strong an opinion of 
its excellence ought not to have been expressed. 

]^e could wish, to make a few observatbas 
om-tbe'sui^ect of the difBjrence between the 
Company' and His Majesty’s ministers. 
GovwiUDettt were ‘ of opinion, that the cond^ 
tion they offered oh the part of the oufports, 
wosld not stewed widi any material in* 
comfemmice j On ^ parl of the Ditet^ma, it- 
was contended*, that it would 'be aeComphnied 
gmt inconvenience- indeed <$-1 and- it be^ 
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came them to examine both sides of the question, 
in the way he had stated it, foe oq this point it 
was absolutely necessary tom^ke a stand* Hotf^ 
he was sure that materials existed in that House, 
to shew that the Indian commerce could 
not be extended farther than It bad been ; and 
any endeavour to extend.it wa» a most 

dangerous experiment, wbill^ would probably be 
attended with such disastrous consequences, as 
should not be hazarded for an object of mere spe- 
culation. 

He felte^remely sorry, that> In discus^g this 
question, as he wished to do, he was obliged to 
cany his auditors back to the East s hut without 
dmng so, it was impossible for hinato discuss the 
poiqt upop which so much difference existed^ 
Thqy ought, in the first place, to look to India, 
with' a view of. enquiring, whether it were pos- 
sible to find in that country a more extenave 
market for the manubictures of jGreat fiatain. 
]^ndia was generally stated to have enriched almost 
every nation who had had any connection withthat 
country} but,inwbatw8y that enrichment had taken 
places was notsoclearly pointed out There was no 
doubt of the fact, wo found, it mentioned even in 
S#pturet,aqd histoty informed us that the Ty> 
riani!,'tlie Bxaenic^ps, and all dio other countrie* 
who’had a subMqtwnt connection with India, 
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«eiUhy wftb it. fitey 

^•4btil{iMd ^ir tt'cAlth. dot, howtref^ 

Jt certainly mAs mt <^'thn gold Oihl etivdr' 6f 
India, fOr lAe bid tao mit^» It tlhifi- 
fiwt, probably effected by those ^anlineroial ns- 
dons'beccmii^ the eatrien jhr other ooutdrieb ; 
for it rrae gefaetaiiy found?itbftt those aOted is 
I carders Of iiMtchan<ffGo betweeh diffssent king- 
doms becdme tich by this traffic : be bbHtsved' it 
ibight be iffirmed^ that if India had dotabsotbisd 
a great part of the precious metals brought irodi 
«Amcriea« they would b& fat thttre pleniy than 
they BOW were. But though Ihdia Was hot poo. 
hsssed of gold ot silver minthS» yet it. hid 4 ihbst 
fertile and easily Cultivated soil $ ahd heCbdCeiv^ 
od4hat otie of the prlhCipal fbundat^iie of the 
fiches of a doUntty mubt be the ptoduee cf the 
oattb^ If food was grown in such plenty that 
At labour of one person Obdld ptovida sUbte* 
HMhiO^lbr ftitar vt, thtt tadt thi^t bt OmpIpyM 
^fhanuffil^tifift. 7^ he iC^aidetld i& be the 
hast in lndihi dte iiAcufSbcttfeaweittM^rutiH^ 
louatertainlyj bttfoed Wtn •» taaily pmm&i 
the i4habiltBlte««ptld Itsi^jpMtsd fbt so lilftesthtt 
ffiey westctwldtd tortiaeufeeturt. goods at a<,rott 
soiEciOAtly ohti^M admit t(eodipeiiti<ih'.with «li 
pAeotstabUshmehts. Aiidiit.tht.wtikifig'ofoti> 
ttti^ wyeh«raitit4«d the naapdiefiitaa af^ 
growth of that country, they had arrived at such 
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tWt if a $r«f.irapat^ 

•XpkHairti.dutiiWv w^o petroittcd, ii^ t/^ tb*f 
«9ukl o^npcte even vitb «uc own npatwifaotoi- 
fiw, ahhougk M59 kadt the a4v%ia^ag« of 
facilities afforded us ky th^ «f intehinei^: 
Aer« wta a «i]»eriMUy in qotton w«wgk( by Ae 
kan4 vkkh nev^r cq«A} b9%«d l« t[b9l wroughit 
kiy toatAuiei^ ; ii» carding it* being cm 

to pieces* the other being dtawn oirt by hapd lo 
the «rhi»le<lbQgA of its. hb<e rendered the India 
eottom by far the' esore dojaAie. Thus Aey eafw 
one oif the articfea of their ojanufacture could be 
produced in such astomshing quantities* as could 
«pt be credited* if the moderate price of food was 
not kfkowa. 

What eke did India possess ? She possessed sifie, 
■Urhfch might be. produced to abnoss any extent* 
aud the fiasMadia. Company might assume some 
credit for attempdeg to eacoumge Ae ineieasd Of 
tboA oommodity as, foe as possible } w a Director 
of Ae DasUindia Compaay* he might perhaps 
es^rtain eiae opinion, but as a public man anob 
Aer* and ^Ul he thought that* on this point, it 
might bo an exceeding^ nice qnastion* whether 
it would be most adrantageoue for the nation 
at large to seceivo their silk foom India or from 
italy* if Aat couotip w^ ima> state of foeedom^ 
and ite would toM Aem A» rcaaQU*«»»»beeauin 



•there was no doubt biit that the of Italy was 
<^eceived as the price of marnffactures of this 
anmtiyf and the silk of India, if carried beyond 
a certain point, could be purchased in no other 
way than by gold and silver. 

India also grew indigo, which might be culti- 
vated to an indefinite extent. He had been happy 
to hear, on a former day, that justice was done, 
fn a certain degree, to the £ast-lndia Company, for 
the encouragement they gave to the propagation 
\of that article ; but he did not think that yh//justice 
eyas done them, therefore he would venture a 
ieW words on the subject. In speaking of 
the protection afforded by the Company to thh 
Indigo manuiacture, there was one material 
pcunt omitted->-it should be made knoWn, that, 
jddritig>d^period of the last war in India, during 
the grealiifi^distresses of the Company, from SC^ to 
JClOCtfiiixS, per ann. were advanced to the indigo 
merehantt, while the Company; for want of funds, 
were haCdl^ abletto earrrim the war. The indigo 
inerchants<!^d 'Stated, tliiat they could not ptot 
eeed unless aid was afforded them, and 'aid 
was supplied from the Company^ funds, though 
tlrey couH very ill afford to it. (Hear / 
hear !Ji-yHe oai^^ttsed, wbetLhe bad sometimes 
bmdlbe statopi^ madcntwlhh pMUibpjfeteitive 
to the^'.pQiMkHt (>f^ilml£ash»Bidkl^pBnyl<H 
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wards the Indigo tnanufacturnrs, it struck him m 
having something like the appearance of a dog 
rising to bite the hand of his master, from whom 
he had received kindness and protection. (Hc^r! 
hear!) ' 

Besides indigo, a large quantity of Saltpetre 
was produced in the East-Indies. This was an 
article of very great concern at the present 
time, and one which, he believed, the French 
were under the necessity of obtaining from us. 
How they got it, he did not know ; but he had 
reason to suppose that such was the fact. The 
Company’s Indian territories also produced Sugary 
Spices, CoSce, Pepper, and' Tin, — Porcelain, ia 
the greatest variety, could be procured from China. 
Copper they did not possess in themselves, but it 
could be brought at a very cheap rate, from a 
neighbouring odUntry— Timber also, they possess;* 
ed in the greatest abundance and of>tba.mosl; 
per(ect quality, and Hemp al»>. Now, he would 
ask, what it was possible for a country; like thi^ 
possessed of such resources, to wantfrora others! 
They could also manufacture a variety of other 
articles if they, pleased* but .they do not want 
them. 

It really had astonished him ta^iear the language 
which had been held as to the'earpftts produce of 
India**— she will grew afty thing you want, it is 
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true, but you rtiust give her in rebirft, geld and 
iilrer, for she will take hardly any thing el«e, and 
this was proved by the American trade } for you 
cannot expect, and ihe will not give you her 
produce for nothing, llie merchants of that 
country, although they bad the world open to 
them, to select wbat articles they pleased for 
the India market, yet they were obliged to 
purchase their cargoes by the precioas metals, 
with lew exceptions, a small quantity indeed of 
Wares and mefchandiao being taken In exchange>. 
There was no doubt whatever, if you provided 
gold and silver, that India would furnish almost 
every description of produce; but k was also 
as clear, that, in retum> she would take nothing 
from you but the precious inetals.*-^In corro* 
botaiion pf Wbat he had said, and to prove that 
India had treen absorbing all tbeTgijlid and silver 
of the World, he had an official paper in his pos< 
'Session, itmin which it appeared, that J!i,991,000». 
per annuffii, were paid that country in bul- 
lion, npe^ the ar«»|^^of the last s«vsti 
years— during a period Id Which this conn* 
try had found fferself i«do«e^tio the alter* 
native of atteid|)ting to turiif^ our paper into 
gold and 8ilvWl)j^y act oi I^ittaaV»nt. If he 
unddN^Kiod thk'dHtter ifghify', ha bMieved it 
was diwni to find » « 
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lAa^kude (pr the ifisposel 
•of their MPTuBtctureT^, India; and standing 
as^ Dimctor of the CpQipany, he should be 
deserving of the severe^ censure, if he supported, 
what hh be a mere delusion, —+e 

did not HflsQ ]);e contend, that thos«> who held 
a different opinion, did not believe themselves 
right i but as far as he could judge, froip the best 
information;,^ an extension ol the tiade to India 
was not practicable. 

There was another point which would decide 
his mind, if the circumstances be had stated 
had not sufficiently dooe so already. Situated 
as the India Company was at that moment, the 
remittances required from India, must be so 
4arge as to bear down any trade that should be 
attempted to be carried on in opposition to them* 
— “yhis remittance must be settled befbfe a trade 
am exist ; and he was stating this in the Oice of 
anerchants. who knew the fact. The person who 
wishes to remit had no alternative. lie must do 
it at any price. |f, ff>r instance, hie Je»t moa^y 
on a'West India estate, and the proprietor lived 
in this country, till that money was paid, no 
trade could exist ; coUte qui coUte, let the remit- 
tance be what it may, itjUffm absolutely be 
sent. % turning to page S$ cf the printed cor- 
hy a reference tp what he should 
' 2 o 2 
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$tate, the sums that must be paid^fdTthe present 
moment would appear; and he could notreust de- 
taining the Court by making « few comments on 
the figures, there introduced. The accounts could 
certainly have been more satisfactorily stated in 
that paper ; but the Company forboi«i to make 
any alteration. These accounts were called for 
by the House of Commons, he believ^, without 
any reference whatever to the renewal of the 
Charter ; and as they had gone forth, the Direct- 
ors thought it more fair to make use of them, in 
tieir p-esent 8‘ale. 

By the statements, in page 56, it would be 
seen that the whole of the trade brought on 
an average from India to Europe and America, by 
the Company, by individuals, and by foreign na- 
tions, amounted annually to about <£8,800,000. 
Now, they should look to what the country must 
receive f«om India in remittances. In the first 
place , there was ,£850,000 for territorial expen- 
ces. Perl^aps, ii they entered very accurately into 
l^ls itum;¥discussion arise, whether some 
small part of it ought nat.ratber to be placed to 
another account;, and, therefore, tp obviate that, 
he would reduce it to.£800,00Ct' But the Court 
must feel with that if the country paid 

this s«M|b no matter in what for the Indian 
territoff, that territory must reimbime then;; 
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$ome manner or other. There was alsd a larg« 
debt due in India, to the amount of twenty or 
thirt^smillions, the interert of which was some- 
where Vbout fifteen hundred thousand pounds, 
Now, by the terms on which the Joans constitut- 
ing this de\)t stood at present, the whole of that 
interest might be drawn upon the Company by 
the persons concerned, if they choose to d6 so ; and 
they had been informed by their servants abroad, 
that they expected the Company would be called 
upon for one million per annum. Now this one mil- 
Jion, forming part of this debt, if demanded to be 
naki in Ei gland, renu'ttances must be sent from 
India to meet that demand, whether the ex- 
vliango wis favo'inoV or unfavourable. The 
next was a t' m dis'o O') «1 annually here, to keep 
up their military eslablishment, in stores, cannon, 
guns, and a variety of other articles, amounting 
to ^300,000. These sums formed rf total of 
100,000, which must be remitted to this 
country, lot that remittance come in whatsoever 
shape it might. The next was a sunj of ,£’500,0001 
exported by individuals, and which must in a si- 
aniiar way be returned, and qould not be cairied 
out in a manner more beneficial to the country j 
being disposed of in tlie purcbtoiii of a great variety 
of articles manufactured in Et/ghuid. Yet if that 
sijm went it was '4>ece^ary that if should 
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come home again. There waa also a, sum of 
Bear ^300,000 exposed by the captains and 
ofiicors, to which the same aigumcnt wo'uJd 
apply. Tlieie were a variety of ',ums arising from 
the ravings of the Company’s servants in India 
from the interest of property btlongi^g to per- 
sons in this country but left in India ; these might 
be taken together at the whole a sum of JCSOO.OOO* 
There was aho a sum sent out by the Company 
in the shape ot trciue, Vihich might be about 
,£’500,000. • The sum sent out in thi> shape must 
of course be returned, but evidently could not be 
more useful!/ employed tor the public. The 
whole of these items put together amounted to 
^’3,600,000, whereas the amount of the trade 
was about ^£3,800,000. 

From this sum of jC5,600,000, be observed, 
that, to thh amount of 500,000, according 
to the besi: of his judgment, the returns might 
be made from India through China^ and here 
he wished! to discliarge his mind of a debt of 
gratitude 'thie to a noblWBan of distinguisl^d 
abilities'. He always considered a tetum of tibia des- 
cription from China as a matter ofgseat moment. 
It was but justice to say, that Mr. Hastings had 
hrs eye on it ; tihd 4hat Sir John Maephoeon and 
subsequent gotmtibrs'also attended tp it* But jt 
yas right that the piibhc ^old ktttfw* that the 
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matter was ultimately effected by the Marquis 
Wellesley; to him the country was mainly indebted 
{of pMcurinj returns from India through China to 
an cxtmt before unknown ; and who by thatmca* 
sure printed this amount from being sent there 
in bullion Ybich could not now be found. Sub- 
tracting this sum, it would reduce the calls they 
had on India to ^3,100,000, whereas the whole 
amount of trade to every part of America and Eu- 
rope, as he before observed, was only X3>t500,000, 
which only exceeded the remittance by ^700,000, 
and would only do so by ^200,000, if the whole 
interest of the debt was drawn for. Now, he 
would ask, was there a possibility of extending 
the export of manufactures farther, under the 
circumstances he had stated ? and was there not 
a greater likelihood, that the East-India Company 
would be reduced to ruin, by throwing open the 
trade, than that the expectations which had been 
delusively raised, would be really satisfied ? 

He now begged permission to make a few 
eursory observations respecting what had falleft 
an hon. JProprietox (Mr. Hume), and he 
hoped . he might be allowed to say, that many 
parts of his speech evinced great ability, though 
he entirely disapproved of bis jppnclusbns. Ilis 
task was one of great diffipqliy,, but he was sure 
no roan coold.bave performed it in a more able 
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manner. The hon. Proprietor stated, that a 
very large increase of trade had taken place iu 
consequence of the f.u ihtv gran^d to the^pr?^ 
\ale trader^ in 1793. Tliat truf. * still 

there was a wide difference between/ stating 
the truth and the zchok tiuth. If he i wished 
to do justice to that part of the subi»,ct, he ought 
to have shewn, that previous to 1793, a large trade 
of pn\ liege wastairicd on by ihe Captains and 
Officeis ot the Compai.}’s ships, which was not 
altered by the rcgulati i.s of that year; there- 
ibrc,in describing the anjoui.t of the trade at a sub- 
sequent period, that { .It of it which was carried 
on under the piivilege.>so granted to the officers, 
ought to Iiave been stated, and they could not 
come to a certain conclusion on this point, without 
they knew> what proportion of the trade, in that 
season, belonged to those privileged persons. If 
it should be found that the privileged trade 
waa greatly decreased ; the accession of private- 
trade ought, not to be consideicJ as new, hut 
rather as i tjrausfcr from -^to B. — fiom the cap- 
tains to the privju^ tradtrsw But, at all events,, 
whether inci cased or deci eased, if ought to be 
taken from this honi gcntlcuian’s calculation. 1 he 
accounts which the hon. gentleman produced on 
this point, appeared more calculated to lead them 
into error, than to direct them to a correct conclu'* 
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Siion. lie had ei'.tered at length into the Snbject 
of the detention of the Company’s ships in 
IndKi — this he conceived was unnecessary^ 
because, ab it wa-, agreed, on all hands, that the 
port of\^ndon should be placed on a new 
footing, Csy permitting private individuals to 
navigate thlfeir ships as they pleased, his obser^t 
vations did not apply to the present subjectl 
Now, he would endeavour to state shortly what 
appeared to him to be ibe jut of the argumetiL 
between them and Ills Majesty’s Ministers. — 
They said no material inconvenience would arise 
to tlie Company from the opening the trade 
to the outports — the way in which the matter 
struck him was this — that all the advalorem duties 
at present chargeable upon diflerent articles, 
must be altered, and for this reason, because be 
thought it was absolutely impossible to regain 
Mm at the outports, where no means existed t6 
find the value of those articles. Therefore the 
od valorem duties must be. abrogat d in tho«e 
ports, and rome other mode subsWtated. niis, 
4ie admitted, was a fiscal regulation, but it might, 
nevertheless, be attended wijh considerable dif- 
ficulties, it possibly might cause a rise in duties ; 
from'what they had seen, they might' rest asouied 
that It would not prodnee'an Abatement. 

’ *lhe next consefi^uence would be, that the 
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Merchants in the city of London must be put 
on the same footing with those of the Outports j 
their duties must be the same. Tlietf ^ouW 
likewise go to the House of Commons and 
require, not as a boon, but as a rigl^ that if 
Eatt-India products were sent to the Warehouses 
of private merchants at the Outports,/ they should 
also be sent to the warehouses of the merchants 
of I-ondon ; and then, the whole of their ar* 
rangements with His Majesty’s late Government 
would be totally done away, and the complete 
destruction of all the plans which had been de- 
vised at the India House, for the purpose ot col- 
lecting and keeping this trade together, must 
immediately follow. 

Tliere was another point which was also wor- 
thy of attention. Was it possible to conceive that 
the trade could be carried on by the Company, 
and also by the Public, at the same time in different 
manners ? Were the sales to proceed by public 
outcry at cheEast-India House, and by individuals 
in a different way, it must undoubtedly create that 
confusion which they all United in deprecating. 
He would not say alterations mighjt not be made 
judiciously} but a very stiong easf indeed should 
be adduced on the other side, to justify the terms 
which had been offered. With respect to the faci- 
lity of communication with India, of the daogcfs to 
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be apprehended from which, a great deal had been 
sai^, he, on his conscience, believed, that it would 
be attended with most injurious consequences to 
the interests of the country. He thought the only 
effectual'control that could be devised, for checking 
improper conduct on the part of the private mer- 
chants, wo^l^d be by compelling them to submit 
their journals for examination, at the East-India 
House, or before some other body appointed for 
that purpose j otherwise there could be no sort of 
protection, either for the natives of that country or 
fortlje prosperity of this. The dangers to be appre- 
hended from smuggling appeared to him to be very 
great, llie inroad on public duties, he feared, would 
be most extensive. He might entertain an erro- 
neous idea ; but what would be the situation of 
the public and of the East-India Company, if it 
turned out that he was right ? What would be 
the consequence, if the immense duties on tea 
should be evaded ? To answer such defalcation, 
new taxes must be imposed on the- shoulders of 
the people. 

ITie duty on tea he allowed was a tax, — ^but it 
was a very easy one,— and if that were impaired 
some substitute must be thought of, w'hich would 
probably be felt more severely. They must also 
recollect this, that -the duties oh tea could not be 
broken ddVvn, without their profits being broken 
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down also j and they were profits absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent their whole establishment from 
being a burden on the Country. Now, if all these 
mischiefs were likely to arise from the extension of 
the trade, and from ariy lUisapprcbensipn of the 
subject. Ministers should carry thc*^ measure, 
wojild not the Ministers themselybs and the 
Count ry at.l^rge have a just right to censure them 
if they had not plainly and boldly stated all these 
facts? (Hear ! hear !) 

J le allowed that Ilis Majesty’s Ministers were 
capable of forming an opinion on this question ; 
but it might in some degree be influenced as 
theirs might be, either by misapprehension or by 
Interests. It was the duty of the Company,' 
therefore, to state the true circumstances of the. 
<rase, brohdly and fairly, that the Public might 
form n jodgeutent on the point in dispute. For 
bis part, he thought the proposition made to them 
was neidief more nor less than an endeavour to 
run speculatioh against practice (hear ! hear !) ; 
and so it was k&^^duty to speak out 6ti 

the occasion. At the sat^time^ he allowed thiit 
he might be .misi^ken. Still’ it bis duty to 
speak his und^guised opinion 3 public might 

find others wiser, hut he was sure th^y would not 
And whoac iptentioi;s were more honest. 

' If the Cooit . would peiinti,.h«^v 'to allude a 
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little ludicrously on so grave a subject, he would 
recall their minds to that period which the heart 
sonietimes delights to be brought back to, — 
he meant the hours of childhood. Gentletneoi 
might recollect an old riddle sometimes offered 
to children for their amusement, which he con- 
sidered not^'s^napplicable to this question, and 
\\ bich he would take the liberty of repeating: 

" numpty-Damptj sat on a wall, 

Humptji^Dutnpty had i oroat fall j 

All the Kingb horses and all the Kind’s men. 

Could nerer put Ilunipiy-Dumpty together again.” 

(Bunts of laughter and applause). Now if all 
their establishments bhi>ulJ be overturned by this 
measure — if their warehouses should be rendered 
useless — if their extensive arrangements should 
be destroyed— if the large duty now levied on 
the China trade should be annihilated— if the 
profit of the East-India Company should be dimw 
nished— if the revenue of the country should be 
seriously injured — if the docks should be dis- 
mantled, and the ships dispersed— -then we may 
say, 

" That all the King'a hoiscs and all the King’s men 
Will never put Huropty-Dumply together again.” 

(Laughter and applause). A house might be 
pulled down in a single day, but to build 
one up required a considerable period of 
tiracj therefore, he confessed, when he had 
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seen pc-sons speaking so decid 'dly in favor of Ihe 
adoption of this remedy, for evils, which he be- 
lieved wore imaginary, he had felt great sui- 
piise ; for it sccuiod to him much better to try 
what could be improved in systems already 
establibhed, than to exchange them for spe- 
culation and experiment ; the obseys/ations which 
some people had made, that our connection 
with InJia was, in tmth, an unnecessary one, 
had not been viewed as it ought. Those who 
entertained this sentiment believed, that, after 
the i.itcndcd change, the ETipire would still re- 
main pet feet in all iti parts ^ but he was of opinion 
that the stops about to be adopted were likely to 
have a very dllfeRnt effect. 

Hic hon. gentleman concluded by stating his 
thanks to the Piop'i tors for the attention which 
they had shewn him. lie had avoided profes- 
sions as much as he could ; for, in his humble 
apprehension, the characters of men ought to be 
read .n their lives and actions, and not in their 
professivins ; the one nifght be fallacious, the 
other could not ; and he hoped that a» far as his 
actions have been dove' >ped, he might be per- 
mitted to Icclarc, that bio heart was his coun- 
tiy’s — his gratitude belonged to those from 
whom he had recei\ed benefits. — and his con- 
science was between himself and his Maker. 
(U ud aj'plause). 
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Mr. Grant (the Director) said — that in the 
wiutings of the executive body, on the subject 
which now agitated the Proprietors and the 
public in general, they had stated the dangers 
of the proposed innovation to he of two kinds> 
political and commercial. He need not repeat to 
them the particulars, wherein these several dan- 
gers consisted, ne would proceed to observe, that 
the Inn. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had fallen in 
with the opinions of tho o, who considered the 
political dinger as merely chimerical, and the 
commercial pait to be the only question of 
real importance. Those gentlemen, who, in 
the former debate, so well illustrated the dangers 
of a p )litical nature, as to shew that part of the 
question to be transcendent, and to absorb the 
other ; had adduced such triumphant arguments, 
that there was not the least occasion for him to 
enter on that division of the question ; they had 
also replied to many of his observations of a com- 
mercial nature, and particularly an honourable 
and learned gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) now 
present, had distinguished himself by his argu- 
ments on that Qt^asion, as he had frequently dc>ne 
on others, Mr. Grant thonglit, however, theie 
was still room for some further remarks. 7 he 
hon. Proprietor had come prepared with a mass of 
papers containing the statements of many years, 
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which no gentleman coul4 foresee^ and it was 
extremely difficult to follow them on hearing 
them read in Court j but he (Mr. Grant) had 
endeavoured to collect th^ matter of them, and 
as they were statements more immediately cal- 
culated to fall in with the prejudices of the pre- 
sent day, they ought to be distij^ly met j and 
that was the task which he had imposed upon 
himself. (Hear! Hear!) A task which, though 
it was peculiarly unfavorable to a speaker, might 
be of great use to the cause of truth ; and for 
the sake of that object he was willing to sacri- 
fice his own personal conoidciation. f/Awr/, 
Hear ') 

The Court would he aware fmm what he had 
already said, that he meant to confine himself 
chiefly to the commercial part of the subject. 
Two of the most important arguments advanced 
by the Couit of Directors, were, in the first 
place, “ that there can be UQ material in- 
crease in the exportation of the pro Juctioni^ 'pf 
this country, fi:>r the ce||^mption of the natives 
ol India, than at present exists i” and, in 4(]|e 
next, “ that it is not practica^e.to tnpyeasc, in 
any material degree, the vent (^j|j|udiap produc* 
tlbns, in this country.” Thejatwe^Ositv^t^y 
had .defended in their wiltings. .'^hey ?r-. 
gue^ that, from the customs, diinaie, and 
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religious prejudices of the natim> and from the 
state of society amongst them» it was not possible 
to introduce any general consumption of tfie nid> 
nufactures of this couhtry. He referred, for the 
truth of this assertion, to the experience of past 
ages. From the time of the Romans to the pre- 
sent day, it hh^ not been found practicable to 
introduce amongst the inhabitants of Hindostan, 
articles of European manufacture for general use. 
Against these declarations of experience, sanction- 
ed by history, and within the knowledge of mul- 
titudes belonging to this Company, and acquaint- 
ed with the Indian world, were produced decla- 
rations of a contrary kind, from those who had 
petitioned parliament,^ and who had had no con- 
nection with the Indian trade. There was no. 
argument In these petitions so common as the 
practicability of encreasing the export of n^nu- 
factures to an incalculable extent. 

In order that the Court might be able to 
judge of the species of reasoning jurged by the 
advocates for an opent^e, he bad' abstrrc^ 
fr<^ some of the petKions laid on the taWe 
of the House Commons, certain passages, 
which he shonS how, with the permnsion of 
the Court, ftwd. '; T^ hrst was from the cutlers 
of Hkllamshire, a district in l^orkshire, who 
stated, that ** the adnua! exports ’^ our manu-’ 

' ; " ' 2 r 
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features tb all region^ of the East scarcely 
amounted lo one £tth of the ordinary exports 
sent to the Umted States,”— a people, it must 
be observed, exactly like ourselves in cus- 
toms and mtmners, and totally dissimilar from 
the natives of India. Hie petition then goes 
on, though the former excpfed the latter 
seven fold ih extent, and fifty fold in popula- 
tion, but who have little or no want of our 
commodities, ahd as little means of purchasing 
them.” The next petition was from the woollen 
manufacturers of Wiltshire j persons who had 
long benefited by the Company’s custom, and 
he 'Was sorry to say this was not the only instance 
in which those who had grown wealthy under 
the influence of the Cbmpany had turned round 
and attacked them, lliese petitioners say, 
** that they have been prevented by the Com- 
pany's charter, in a very great degree, fiom Sup- 
plying hn immense popdlation, ahd that by a re- 
moval of restrictions, they would receive orders 
for' goods inflnitely bejiiM those of the Com- 
pany.” The next was from the merchants of 
Bradford, an inland town ib Yorkdsh'e, who 
state, that " there ate many ifmd 'iot^sied 
articies, *t pmeht tmknown hi thk Sitet, which, 
tbroi^h the deal and bnterpri^ Of fbdividaals, 
,^igbt be disposed of >n tlm territories 





of the north nortljwBa^t of l)idip, where there 
is a. great variety qf a|i>ni$f» inhfthiie^ hjT 
millions of people, in flmo^ every stage of olviii- 
zation C* end they farther stated* that ** Chmil 
a pequliar object of their hope/’ fjMtghtet^} < 
The Merchants of Sheffield addreiss the Hoqff 
in a more brilliant stroin, and at greater length f 
they say, that “ if the trade of this VoUed King* 
doni were permitted to flow uoimpod^ tjyer 
those extensive, luxuriant, and opulent IiegiQin** 
though it might, at the outset, like a torrent rt^ 
|)ires( and swollen by obstruction, when its slpice^ 
were first opened, break forth with unaontroula* 
ble impetuosity, deluging instead of supplying 
the district before it } yet that at length the wa* 
ters of commerce might wear themsnJvep 
nels, through which they ought continue tp 
flow ever sdterwards in regular and fieitiliaing 
streams." They aiso asserted that where no 
xmnd existed, the enterprizing spirit of the mer« 
chant could have the effect of creeUyig tt. (Loud 
Utughter,) Now, tbe>^ech of the hoiu 
man {Mr. Hume), from beginning to dul, hud a 
tendency to fortify this delusjop* He h^ an* 
deavoured to shew that ,our exports io India 
bad been largely extended, that the imports 
from India had also greatly increMed, and holUa 
might be extended to an indeflui^ 4egree. Ho 

3 i 2 
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wished to have his expreteion cleariy anid pre- 
cisely understood. He did pot mean to say that 
the hon. gentlemen supposed it to be so } but a 
delusion did prevail in the minds of the people ; 
and that was a strong reason with him (Mr. G.) 
^ going into a detailed explanation, for the pur- 
of invalidating the bon. gentleman’s state- 
ments and the inferences drawp from them. 

First* with respect to the exports } he had pro- 
duced a statement of exports by individuals to In- 
dia since 1793 * and he had thence said that from 
1798 to 1807 they had increased five fold* for 
that in 1798 there were eighteen lacks and a 
half* (and in 1807 eighty nine and a half, being 
an increase in nine years of seventy one lacks* 
or nou’ly' four fold, and he professed to take this 
ifiom the report of the external commerce of 
India, the earlier periods of which were printed. 
Mr. Grant said he must, in the first place, ar- 
raign the accuracy of this statement. The hoo. 
gentleman treated the subject as if there had been 
a' regular progressive Tisep^ but the tacts did not 
bear him oat in this assumption. It was a llno- 
luming trade, adpietimes Jess and sometimes 
spore.. The accounts on whidi founded his 
statement for the latest years, were in that house, 
and ought to be no where else, except with the 
^^'rd of Control: he knew not* therefore* 
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where he had access to them, or to some of his 
other computations; but the Coart Would per- 
ceive, that the most accurate standards were the 
documents received from the diflerent gov^d* 
ments of India. But he bad next to ob<erreK 
that the hon. gentleman’s comparison of I7df. 
and 1807, is founded on imperfect data. The 
reports of external commerce wete begun ia 
Bengal in 1795-6, and in the other governments 
not till 1803 ; so that where he spoke of ei^eeti 
and a half lacks, in 1798, he referred to Bengal 
only; while the increase to eighty-nine lacks 
was the increase of ‘all India. Moreover, the 
sum of 18^ lacks began not with i?98, 
but with 1795 6, and the increase to‘ 89 
lacks was in a period of twelve, and not WT 
itiite years. The fact was, that that was aa 
increase of three and a half, in thirteen years 
instead of fivefold in nine years.* TWa 
commerce also, it must be recollected, con- 
sisted of two descriptions — one belonging to 
the commanders and officers of the Compat^’'s 
ships, the other to the private- traders. The 
trade carried on by the cophiandet^ existed 
long before the enlargement in 1793, and wai 

^ Propettj speaking, the encreast was only, according to 
Mr. Ilacne, times the amount of rhe sdm in 
aecording to Mr. Grant two and a half tioids. ^ 





ih|^ only privato-trade which waf then per* 
netted. Ihe tiade carried on by both th/sao 
]^artie$> amopatcd> in 1795^, to 18 laclca; 
when* therefote> the hon. gentleman began bU 
cooipaiUon, as if the enlargement commenced 
with the opening of the private.trade, he was 
*he trade by the commanders was 
admitted long before it. 

And here a material circumstance should be 
noticed. Till the year 1798, the imports from 
India were low, on an average about 13 lacks 
pe^ annum j in that year the warehousing act 
passed, the imports were 3*1 lacks, and a con* 
siderable change took place in Indian com- 
maro^ Any persons were allowed to import, 
wjithput paying the duties, which were very 
high; the goods being only warehoused for 
the , purpose of exportation at sotpe future 
time, and he believed goods were not only 
iD:yported by our merchants, but a consider* 
able quantity was scot hpre as to a hy 
perspij^tmt belonging to tbiu.cpuntry. The whole 
this trade, therei^re, wasmuchfiwelle4by the 
sjp^hoosingact, au^ by the share the Com* 
pap-y^bdoimapders and ofHccis it, The 
latter^ersons did not carry trade merely as 

a matter of prpfit j but, their p^y'not#eing suf- 
^nt tPmeet their ex|)eni>c^, as jlicy could get 
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goods on Credit} and had the freight free of 
charge, they vrere enabled to 'carry out their veh- 
tures at a cheaper rate than other merchants could^ 
—and were induced to embark in thd trkde. 'YetT 
he believed these ventures were very often attend^ 
with considerable loss. The officers were not In* 
the habit of employing any agents— they did the* 
business entirely themselves,- they get thCrchan* 
dize on credit, — and they had freight for nothings 
still, with all these advantages, they were fre- 
quently losers* He had known persons go out with 
goods to the amount of ^20,000, and, after pay- 
ing interest and all charges, not have ^1,000 of 
the adventure at the end of the voyage, 'the 
proportion of this export to India, carried Oit 
by the commanders and officers was very cbiK 
siderable ; and it was by no means to be sop*' 
posed, that they would resign a great deal ot^ 
it to the merchants. 

But there were other strong reasons^ to 86-’ 
cOont for the increase in the exports sinco' 
171)3. The number of ’the Compattyls ^ips hAft 
been much augmented, and the commanderS’of 
course appointed to them, must stiH 
goods. What‘%as still more natural, hdwsve'r, 
the European population all bv^ India, fii tfilir 
same peribd, had* been increased fivb-fold,* 
King*s troops, now 20,000, whereSs iU 1TO3 
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w?re but a few regiments European settlers, 
•nd a large navy ; all which tended to create ;the 
demand tor articles manufactured in (his country. 
Butrtbis was not wholly an increase of con> 
Kim{!^ion, for if those persons had staid in Great 
Britain, they must have used our manufactures in a 
ooasulierable proportion. At the outside, the in- 
crease had been but three-aad-a-half since 1793 j 
and this, in a great measure, arose from the privi- 
fcge trade of the commanders and officers which 
exited •before that time, and the great increase 
of European population. 

And now he desired to join issue with the hon. 
gentleman, and to bring his statement in proof 
against himself. The hon. gentleman had con-- 
^ tended for a large increased export, and certainly 
file) increase ^w'as conuderable. But was there any 
’ proof thatrthey had sent a single netiv article for 
. the use of the natives of India during that time ? 
TTiey certainly had not. The articles were men- 
tioned in a book he held in bis hand, and, except 
a modcaale i^autity of iroi^J^ad, and tin, mid the 
arti^lepf opchineal, which wasseiit to Bombay, and 
wfiicb pot a produce of this country, all the 
itij^^were intended* for Europtungfponsumptsdo. 
Bo end therein that those Ipportant 
dosdSlliKls»and ffie^ts which lilted |pmi them 
im^porfant, 
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Here W3« an 'eaqperijaaent of tWenty year#/ 
with the trade largely opened> and not one n6«^ 
articid of consanaption ior "(he- natives had beeti 
introduced : of articles for 'personal use 4i$>c9tio‘ 
venidnce, either to wear, to orhament, 
or to drink, not one has been 'exported to tha^ 
country for native use. It had been saM that 
diligence, attention, and entetprize, were want* 
ing ; and the merchants of ShefEeld say, " if 
they do not JinA a demartdi they will create it 
but besides adventurers of this country, he knew 
there were Europeans in India who had as 
much knowledge as these gentlemen possessed, 
and as great an avidity to pursue their owli in- 
terests, who had not found out any of these* 
new sources of wealth and prosperity. Thfet«'*\ 
were besides native merchants who purchase^t 
goods from Europe to sell again ; atid^as it to 't 
be suppbsed, that if th^ saw, for one moment, ■ 
any opening for European manufactures, amongst* 
the native inhabitants, that they woidd not 
immediately endeaveun to supply* them f By ‘‘ 
way of enforcing this topic, he wished toVead^d ' 
report wbiefrv had 'been' printed, byanbfBcjfHtt ' 
tharHouse, andhythich gave'a pirtiewidr actStJud!**^ 
of rfie e^g^^s^’from'.'tliisi'dountry^'tBi^dihr' 
also gayoa|j^d[btxturft4fs4h\^ioniMtgc^^if|]p)i^pi^^ 
to the private trade,, from V®J^3 4. to**lStD+ff 
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elusive, which appeared have been 54,000 
tonsj of this, onljr 21,800 were made use of by 
the private merchants; and he bad given a 
list . of the most material articles in which 
that tonnage had been occupied. There 
were 5,5 1 1 tons in wine ; beer 2,244 ; iron 
3,000; copper 8,000; oil, spirits, confectionary, 
preserves, &c. 553. There were also turnery, 
boots, and shoes, and fifty other trifling articles, 
all for European consumption, and nothing else ; 
evidently shewing, that there was no article par- 
ticularly for the use of natives, or differing from , 
.what had been sent there before. 

JNow one strong proof that there had been no 
great demand of the sort, is, that 54,000 tons of 
shipping were allowed^ and only 21,800 employ- 
ed* If there had ^een the least likelihood of 
procuring a sale for any of the commodities of 
this country, no man can doubt that more of the 
tonnage would have been engaged. This was an 
argument he thought of very great importance. 
There was an experiment of twenty years—* 
great &cility being allowed ; yet, during that Ipng 
iperiod, no one new article of British manufac- 
'tnre ^ the use of the Indians hadt been exported 
to thoiit Eastern territories. The hon* gentleman 
bed BieEtioned Mr. Colebrook as an authority 
hU opinion, that the consumption of the 
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manufactures of tHis eountrjr might be indeBnite- 
ly extended in India. '^It ha^-since be^n stated, 
truly, "lhat the part of the work to which the 
hon. gentleman referred, was notthe production 
of Mr. Colcbrook, but of n free merchant de* 
ceased, and he (Mr. Grant) held the proof of this 
in his hand on the authority of Mr. Colebrook 
himself. He then referred to a printed book 
entitled, '‘The Husbandry and Internal Com» 
merce of Bengal,” published so long ago as 
I806j in the preftice to which, (though he 
does not name himself) he writes thus, “ the 
remainder of the original work relates to 
manufactures and external commerce, and was 
written by a friend of mine now deceased.” It 
was clear therefore that Mr. Colebrook had dis^ 
claimed that part of the work relative to 63fW 
ternal commerce, no less than six years ago. 
And he was sorry that his name should be 
used to give strength and stability to what 
he must call a delusion. Certainly if a gen^ 
tlemen of his knowledge and experience had 
come forward and saldw' send those tnanttiae* 
“ tures, you will 6nd vent for them in India«” it 
wonld have staggered him, but he should not have 
been by any means convinced j ht frora^ his resU 
deuce iu'^hat country he wtw perhaf^ as well 

9 K 9 
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vcised io the sublets connected with their 
tiode and coimndtietp as^Mr. Coiebrook. • 
The honi gentleman next bad recourse to the 
trdd&^Chlna-^he states that ** in 1793, that trade 
aomimted in. value tat£629,OOQ, and that in 1803, 
it bad ' increated to 4£l>3Q0,000;” thus in ten 
years doubling its original amount. From thence 
infers the practicability of still farther ex- 
tending the exports of this country. Now the 
£act was, that the commutation act had not fully 
developed its powers till after 1793, — but he 
would say moie-t-the Company had been, for 
many years, in the habit ofexpoiting woollen? 
(purchased fiom the Wiltshire manufacturers, 

and others, from those manufacturers who now at- 

• • 

(acked ihem) at a considerable loss. 'Ibis was 
]UHl done, as the hon. gentleman might suppose, 
fiom commercial ignorance or indi£feren|:e to 
Joss i but from a true policy, which taught them 
to aSskt the country, by supporting its manufac- 
turets, when they could do it without sustaining 
a very nmterial loss , and with the hope of coni 
tinuhg ^ system, from t>e excellence of whtob 
^y had seen so many good edects* 

hon. genfleinao tl.jn shded that he had 
roliglDded whatiie intended to*<say as to the ex- 
pall^to'ji|!Bd<a;)'aiid he hoped alter what he bad 
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stated, that there appeared no ground whate^' 
for the deciaratioh which had been so repeatedljr* 
niade,'tfaat they 6ould extend that trade without 
limitation. On the contrary, he should oni^ ob- 
serve, that they could not make an aiterafion witlK 
out absolutely changing the nature of those people^ 
— 'Which he thought must bea very slow process.'-' 
And he hoped that this Would be a warning 
to persons wishing to embark their property in a 
new trade. To look back to an experience of 
twenty years, to act v^ith caution and circum- 
spection, could do them no harm ; and those who 
listened to the dictates of prudence in this re- 
spect, would probably 6nd their account in it. 
The high freight ef the Company had been 
considered as checking the private trader; but 
whtt was to be said of the Io!>s sustained by tbn 
captains and officers who paid no freight? This 
argument was unanswerable. 

He next wished to say a few words on the hon. 
Gentleman’s statement with respect to the exports 
from India ; first to this countiy, and next to 
America. The hon. gentleman said, “ a largo 
increase in the exports took glace in 1793, when 
the trade was opened, and that there was no rea- 
son why the exports might not be extended ten 
times as mucb,” In the printed Sales of the Comi> 
pany, from the year 1793 to 1809-10, the 
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afticle is .£18 1,7 10} ^on atocoiint of pfivileged 
«nd private traders; which, said the hoi). Gen- 
tleman, “ was increased in 1798 to £’881,0(35; in 
1810 to £1,747,000.” But it would have been as 
well if he had gone on with the whole ac- 
count } and he would have found, that it &]{, in 
1809-10} to £1,139,000. On this subject ‘he 
should observe, as he had done before, that the 
warehousing act had made a very material diffe- 
rence by encouraging imports from India, 

He would state, in the next place, thatrthis trade 
from India was in some degree a forced trade ; as 
tire captains and officers weie obliged to take 3 
proportion of goods. It was also a remittance 
trade; a certain quantity of the fortunes made in 
that country being of necessity to be remitted to 
even at a loss, which circumstances had the 
effect of forcing a trade. Gentlemen would see the 
difference between property which individuals 
were obliged to remit, and that placed in the 
hands of private merchants, who would consideri, 
before they embarked it, what profit they were 
likely to make. Those who have fortunes to 
fond home, have not an opportunity of thus con- 
sidering the matter; they .oust '{emit their pro>« 
party,, even tit a disadvantage: bUt we should 
k»k morit narrowly into the subject, . 

,,s,The whole' atOQunl! uf Sales at the India House^ 
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fropi lTSS to l809-i<^ of privileged and privaw 
persons, was thirty-two millions. (Mr. Hume herd 
observed, ** That was not the statement J)efore the 
pubiic.”) The account, Mr, Grant replied, liad 
beencarried tol81 1-12. The amount of the sale^ 
the privileged trade was 23^ millions, and the pri- 
vate trade million,', making together 32 mil- 
lions. Now be had to state that the great cause 
of increase in these exports from India was, not 
the opening of the trade in 1793, but arose from 
the indigo manufacture. And the Company gave 
permission for the importation of that article in 
their ships, long previous to 1793 j indeed, it exist- 
ed years and years before that time ; and he begged 
that might be attended to, because it was improa 
per to attribute that to the act of 1793, wbick 
was in being before that act was pastad* ' Of thtt 
32 millions of sales, indigo constituted no less 
than ^14,790,000; and, notwithstanding what 
had already been said on the subject, of that ma- 
nufacture, he would add a few words more. The 
Company not only gave the privilege of bringing 
the article home in their ships, previous to 1793 j 
but to their assistance and support was the success 
of the manufacture to be ascribed. The culture of 
this article was introduced in 1783'. The Company, 
and the Company only, purchased it, when it wtd 
a losing commodity ; and when it was arrived |1: 
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uaore stability, the ^mpany decHotd 
and left it to individuals, They went on to,the 
year 1788, still struggling with an incipienrbusir 
ne^ ’They then came to the Company’s govern- 
miift at Bengal, requesting that relief might be 
aifbrded them, l^le Was there at that time, in 
charge of the 'Company’s commercial afhtirs^ and 
Stated their case to Lord Cornwallis, recommend- 
ing to his Lordship the propriety of affording pro* 
tection to this manufacture, as useful to the coun* 
try, and he agreed to lend them the Company’s 
money, the loan to be repaid from the proceeds 
of (heir sale of indigo here, at a fixed exchange. 
They then went on for ten years further j when 
(itt 1798), soon after the Marquis of Wellesley 
went to J[ndia, they requested a new supply 
jftom government, and they got from 5Q to 
j()lOO,OOOi At this day indigo constituted al- 
most one half of the sales of Indian c^modities 
in JLeadenhall-Streeti he therefore considered that 
the .sum of fifteen millions, which this article bad 
produced since 1793, was to be ascribed, not to 
the act passed in that year, but to the previous 
provisions of the Company. 

Another adventitious cir umstance favoured this 
ai^|e,> and probably without it the manufacture 
not have so much prevailed ; that was the 
djS6 ruction of St. Domingo, where excellent in- 
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digo was produced. The manu&cturers there werfl" 
ri vailing those in the East-Indies, and had it not been 
for t|^ circumstances, which put an end to their 
industry, it was probable that our indigo manu- 
facture would not have flourished as it bad done^ 
Another article, the exportation of which from 
India had increased very much since the year 
1793 , was raw cotton. The hon. gentleroaa 
had touched pai ticularly on these two commodi- 
ties, as proofs of the great increase of trade since 
that period ; and from thence he inferred that it 
might be still farther increased. Now with re- 
spect to indigo, they could not enlarge the con- 
sumption of that article beyond Europe, the whole 
of which they at present nearly supplied. It was 
a compact commodity, which laid in a small 
compass; and where was the necessity of em- • 
ploying the ships of private merchants to carry it 
from India to this country, when the ships of the 
Company were already more than sufficient to 
bring home what supplied all Europe ? (Hear I 
hear!) 

With respect to the importation of cotton from 
India, it was fallacious to think of increasing it. 
In time of war it costs lOd, pier lb.$ they knew 
it had been sold at that house far under prime 
cost and charges,— -and it was past doubt, that aa> 

9 L 
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long as the American cotton was introduced into 
this maiket, that of India could not conipetc 
with it. The Americans were in the halyt of 
supplying onc-haif of what was manufactured in 
this country ; and when a spirit of hostility was 
apparent in their acts, it was thought a favoura- 
ble opportunity to bring home cotton, the 
growth of our Indian territories. But what was 
the consequence ?— It remained in our ware- 
houses even now. (Hear!) When they spoke 
of trade, it was not enough to state what had 
been imported, you should also specify whether 
the articles were sold or not. Now he should 
?tate the quantity of cotton and indigo at pre- 
sent lying in the warehouses of the C ompany, 
together with the periods they had remained 
there : 

6,600 bales of cotton, four years in the warehouse, 
80,000 ditto three years, 

■^6,000 ditto two years i 

^together 42 600 ba.vs, amounting in value to 
^600000, lying unused during that long period 
in our warehouses. 

With respect to indigo, a great .quantity of 
remained^ j^art sold and part unsold, in 
jjjai house. The account wa^-as follows; 
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chests. 

six years in the warehouse. 

•42 1 

do. 

•five years 

do. 

'*i3l 

do. 

four years 

do. 

(^,101 

do. 

three years 

do. 

1,593 

do. 

two years 

do. 

9,180 

do. 

one year 

do. 


Making a total of 17,211 chests, of the value of 
1,178,000. This was the consequence of 
ports from India ; and this was the sort of trade 
which the hon. gentleman noticed as an encou* 
ragement for the people of this country. 

The hon. gentleman had not instanced any othef 
article j and from the statements which he novtf 
had the honour of laying before the Court, ho 
thought those did not go to the support of ht§ 
argument. Why should the petitioners for th'O 
opening of the trade wish to import a greater 
quantity of Indian produce than could be oona 
sumed by the country? Would you oarry the 
cotton iabrics of India to Glasgow or Manebes* 
ter ? or would you take sugars to Liverpool of 
Bristol, for the purpose of li vailing your Wesi 
India colonies, already suffering under the pres- 
sure of a glutted market.’ With respect to the 
goods imported here^ we had also an experinient 
of twenty years, down to the present rime ; And 
no new article had been introduced except twm 
9 I. 2 
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i*»1ndigo and cotton ; of each of which a large 
portion now remained unsold in their warehouses. 
What, theft, was the encouragement to effll^ark 
in this trade between Europe and India? kpd 
what must be thought of those who would advise 
others to sink their capital in a speculation likel/ 
to end so ruinously for them ? 

The hon. gentleman had descanted largely on 
the trade of the Americans with India, as a proof 
of the practicability of extending the trade at home, 
and of the impolicy of their monopoly. In the first 
place, if it were monopoly to admit a neutral 
nation to the trade with India, why had he 
enlarged the East-Inciia Company with it ? (Here 
Mr. Hume motioned dissent.) Whether the hon. 
gent, meant to do so or not, he must ask if his 
speech, going out to the country, would not 
lead the people to impute blame to the Com- 
pany ? But it was not ^/leir act, it was not f/ie/r 
fault* T/iejf were not parties to the treaty of 
1794 , by which the Americans were admitted to 
this trade j nor to the act of Parliament of 1797 
which admitted all neutrals to it. They had done 
all in their povyer to check the abuse of the 
American privileges in tne trade between Ameri- 
cft'flfd India as soon as they.could do so. When 
,the term of the treaty expired, they had obtain- 
ed the consent of his Majesty’s Government to 
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lay additional duties on the exportation of East* 
India produce to America, and other neutral 
• c^ntries. (Heart hear!) 
j With respect to the policy of granting aoch a 
'liberty to the Americans, there was more toise 
said for it than might now on first sight appear, 
and the Government ought not to be censured, on 
that account, beyond what was proper. V/hen 
the Americans first appeared in the India seas 
about 1785, it was a time of peace. Other 
European nations had settlements in India, by 
grants from the native sovereigns recognized by 
us after we obtained territorial dominion. It was 
then held that those settlements had the power of 
receiving other European flags into {heir ports, 
though the Company now maintain that the giant 
was intended only for themselves. The import 
of them indeed he conceived, was, “ You have 
a privilege to carry on trade with your own 
country, but not to extend the same privilege 
to other states." — ^The question with our govern- 
ment then was, whether the Americans "hould 
go to the French or Dutch settlements, or be 
allowed to come to our ports, and purchase from 
us f The latter policy was adopted. ■*- This, 
however, was not thought of at the time ; and 
at the commencement, in a time of peace, no 
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inconvenience was perceived. Hut the long war 
wbi<^ followed the French revolution, gave. a 
new and increased importance to the prMt£rg^s 
that had. been conceded to the A.iterican-i by th^ 
treaty of 1794. Tluir neutial chaiacter gave 
them a safety we could not enjoy , they naugat'’d 
ci^eaper, more expeditiously, and were received 
into the ports of foreign Europe anJ S))anish 
America, where, on account of the war, our 
ships could not go, nor our consignments find ad- 
mission even circuitously, lliey also abused the 
terms of the treaty. It gave them only a direct 
trade between India and America, but their 
ships visited all the ports of Europe goirg and 
coiQing. At first they benefitted by the rise of 
British capital, partly that which was to be re* 
mitted from India, and partly what was lent 
them in Europe, but afterwards they were able 
to trade chiefly on tneir own, and certainly ac- 
quired wealth and importance by that trade. But 
all ^as essentially owing to their neutral charac- 
ter , and this in fact enabled them to carry on a 
trade cei;fainly beneficial to India which we could 
carry on ourselves. I’he hon. gentleman 
therefore, in declaiming on this trade, bad been 
es..eDti^y wanting in not adverting to the true 
cause Of its great exdtent, the neutral character of 
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the Americans, which enabled them to do what« 
had they been out of the way, our merchant* 
coul i' not have done even circuitously. 

J Mr. Grant then proceeded to examih'e 
^hat the increase of the Ameiican trade 
had been ; he thought the hon. gent. (Mr. Hume) 
was inaccurate abo, in his statement of that trade, 
though he pi ufessed to take his hgures from the 
India reports, on external commerce; he hkd 
selected those years which were best suited to 
his purpose, whence he says, that, “ in 179$>-10 
the Amer'can exports from India, amounted to 
nineteen lacks, and in I8O9 to 95 lacks; being a 
jive fold increase in nine years.” Now, the fact* 
was, that in I7P5-6. the American exports were* 
19 acks, and, in 1808 9, only 69 lacks ; thein^' 
crease therefore, in thirken years, was in a ral^'o^' 
of about 3^, instead of five, in nine years. The 
trade of the Americans with India was further en* 
couraged by the British Government then, because ’ 
they carried hardly one thing into that country but 
lullion, which was much wanted there. And this was 
a farther proof of the difficulty of introducing 
manufactures amongst the na^ves ; for the Ame- 
ricans, who were under no restrictions, cauied 
only a small quarttity of wines and trifling ware^ ' 
but the 'Fcst'of their Indian cargoes was paid'fo^f ^ 
in bullion. The whole increase of the American 
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trade, since the revolutionary war, had been so 
lacks per annum. But it was material in con* 
aidering this increase, to recollect, that dutiqg 
the same period, the trade between India and 
foreign Europe had declined ; and we were not^ 
to suppose, because the American exports had 
become greater, that the exports from India to 
the western world, this country excepted, had, 
on the whole, been much raised. — On the con- 
trary, he would venttt're to assert this position, 
that the exports from India, to foreign Europe, 
that is, to all the western world, except Britain, 
are not now greater than they were forty years 
ago, when the trade in those exports was in 
the hands of the French, Dutch, and Danish 
Companies. — (Hear! Hear !) 

And he could refer to documents within 
that House to prove, that the exports in 
lyGS, to foreign Europe, by the French, 
Dutch, and Dani h Companies, were as great as 
the exports from India to foreign Europe and 
America were at present. The hon. gent, ap- 
peared to shew some signs of surprise at this, 
but he would take .the libeity to state, that he 
was warranted in what he said, and had indeed 
been 4ft India at the time. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was from the year 1793 
that he took hU data i he certainly was surprised 
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that the hon. Director should have introduced 
the year 1768. 

Mr. Grant continued, — that he had stated this 
circumstance, merely as a relative observation, 
illi\strating the question now before the Court. 
He oSuhThot mean to ,mix the transactions of 
1768 witj^ the immediate subject in discussion; 
but he wanted to shew, that the consumption of 
Indian commodities in the Western world did 
not progressively advance in the manner which' 
it was the scope of the hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment to maintain was to be expected. The In* 
dian commodities were chiefly luxuries in the 
Western world, and the consumption of them 
must depend on the wealth of the buyers, and 
be also subject to those fluctuations of market 
occasioned by particular events. The reason the 
Americans carried on this trade to the amount 
they did, was, as already noticed, because they 
had the Sooth American market entirely to them- 
selves. Besides this, the great extent of Ame- 
rica, and the increase, since 1793, of her popu- 
lation and wealth (for wealth was always the 
consequence of an industrious population), would 
still flirther account for %||^|i^ing embarked so 
largely in tHe Indian tra«||PP|^ 

The hon. gent, had tl^h?^^4^dhed on another 
topic. He had said, that the result of the Com- 
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pany’s Iridian trade was, that they earned it oa 
to a loss ; and the hon. gentleman bad (quoted on 
this point, the supplement of the Exposition of 
the Court of Directors laid before the House of 
Commons. Now he must complain of the ^on. 
gentleman’s want of candour in ma^if>|f this> 
quotation. He had selected one or twp years of 
loss, but had omitted to quote preceding and 
subsequent years, in which a profit appeared. 
The supplement to the Exposition laid before 
that House in 1810, shewed, that though a loss 
was sustained on the sales, two different years, 
yet in the following year, 180p«10, there was a 
profit of «£180,754 : and in the two following 
years still more. The whole of the profits from 
the Company’s trade to India, from 17 p 8 -^to 
181 M2, was jC 3,898,000. The loss .£750,302, 
which left <£ 2 , 439 , 000 , from which deducting 
loss by ships foundering, ,£ 88 ^, 673 , and the 
profit upon fourteen years, with all these de* 
doctions, was £^1,554,000, which was aboulp 
£’111,000 per annum. The hon. gent, perhaps 
would object, that this account was not accurate, 
because the duts* ‘Mere not charged on it. Is 
was true the had fluctuated 

fronts^ to not charged, but 

Lthe home dudes ttllipj«r>This, . of course, made 
alteradMi ia. th<f. profit. It was also true be. 
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Mr. Grant, had said, on a former occasion, that 
the Company did not attach any great impor- 
tance to this Indian trade. This was .spoken of 
it commercially. But they considered it to be 
of ^^at moment, as constituting a part of the 
Indian* Sytt^ ; as one of the great links of that 
system, of which, if they were deprived, the 
whole chain would be broken. (Heart hear 
This was a sufficient answer to the argument of 
the hon. gent, that they ought to resign a trade 
which brought them nothing, even were it true 
that it yielded no gain. 

He (Mr. Grant), on the contrary, maintained 
they ought not to resign it ) for, by keeping it 
in their own hands, they were assisted in per* 
forming the functions of the political govern* 
ment, and in upholding that establishment, for 
the preservation of which they were then strng* 
gling against so many unfounded prejudices. 
When they were called upon to resign that,' he 
conceived they were asked to resign a great detd 
more than the trade r they were, in fact, cdled. 
upon to resign the system of Indian political ad'^' 
ministration. Every considerate and reflecting 
man most hope with himy that they might suc- 
ceed in this contest; for he had heard of no ar- 
gument on the other side of the question sufli* 
cient to induce any change th*t wpuldat all en» 
2 M 2 
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danger that systeni. He meant not to censure 
the hon. gentleman for the part which he had 
chosen to take on this Occasion ; but he had to 
complain of his introducing topics quite inappli- 
cable at the present period. He thpugfcirihe 
hon. gentleman ought not to have revived all the 
controversies which had occurred between dif- 
ferent bodies and the Company for the last 
twenty years. Those disputes were now past, 
and no good whatever could be effected by re- 
verting to them. The interests which occasioned 
these controversies were now merged in a greater 
interest, which was common both to the Com- 
pany and to the other parties. They now had a 
common object, and allusions to past differences 
could be of use only in reviving feelings of irri- 
tation and dissentitSft.** (Hear ! Hear !) 

As the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) referred 
to various opinions upon the question before the 
Court, and had particularly quoted that of the 
Marquis Wellesley, he also would beg leave to 
read an extract from a letter of that noble Lord. 
When he mentioned the name of that nobleman, 
on whose character so much eulogium had been 
pronounced, he wished to av'oid every thing that 
did not bear oh the present discussion, or that 
had any relation to differences of political opi- 
nion ; but as othets bad taken occasion to advert 
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to their opinions on certain past transactions) he 
felt himself bound to say, that he had asfn no 
reason to change any opinion he might have for- 
merly expressed) either political or commercial, 
Wpec tin^ these transactions. He then read the 
following extract of a letter written by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, dated December 30, iSOO, 
which was most decidedly in favour of the Com- 
pany’s rights. 

“ It would be equally unjust and impolitic, to 
extend any facility to the trade of the British 
Merchants in India, by sacrificing or hatiarding 
the Company’s rights or privileges, by injuring 
its commercial interests, by admitting an indis- 
criminate and unrestrained commercial inter- 
course between India and England, or by depart- 
ing from any of the fundamental principles of 
policy, which now govern the British establish- 
ments in India.” 

The hon. gentleman, continued Mr. Q. has 
argued, that the intention of .the Act of 1793, 
for enlarging the private trade has not been an- 
swered. This he must certainly deny. Whether 
it was proper to enlarge thtf trade further, was a 
distinct question, but he was quite sure that the 
Act of }.793 was not intended to go so far as 
the hon. gentleman seems inclined to think. He 
knew sonaething of the proceecUngs whiqh then 
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place; and he could say, with certainty that 
the minister of that day had no idea of Car- 
rying the enlargement afterwards to the length 
to which it had gone. He (Mr. 6.) was then 
friendly to the extension first proposed ; becausfif 
it bad for its immediate object to bringlZTfhis 
country by legitimate channels the Indian for- 
tunes, which were then remitted by means of an 
illicit trade to foreign Europe, a trade hurtful to 
the interest of the nation and to the morals of the 
Compan} 'sservants. But he must now acknowledge 
that he would hive been much more guarded, had 
he foreseen the uses thatwould be made of that first 
enlargement. He mentioned them then as the 
hon. gentleman had adverted to the past disputes 
about the intention of the act of 1793, certainly 
without necessity, as the Company had since 
gone far beyond any thing stipulated at that time, 
and the-aevival of such questions now could only 
have the effect of placing the Company in an 
invidious light with the public, and of sowing 
the seeds of dissention between parties now 
united in a common interest. 

The hon. gentlenoan, Mr. O. went on to ob- 
serve, bad treated the whole subject under consi- 
deration, merely as a commercial one ; but, after 
It^g acquaintance with it, he must assert thatit 
was one whose plitml, was infinitely greater 
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than its emmercial Importance, as it involved thS 
vitil interests of the Indian Empire, and the secu- 
rity of the constitution of this country. This 
ought never to have been forgotten even in dis- 
cussing the commercial part of theisub^ect. 

'WifK respect to the question now at issue be- 
tween the Government of the Company coming 
soberly to it, he thought that if any thing ever 
was made out clearly, it was this, that no 
rational hope could be entertained of a tda- 
tcual increase of the consumption of East- 
India goods in the western world ; nor, on tho 
other hand, of European manufactures in the 
Eastern Empire. 

Now, if they could satisfy the petitioners and 
the public of this ; if those reasonings on which 
the Company had proceeded in the support of 
the present system were solidly established; if 
the truth which had appeared from the statements 
this day appealed to were generally known; 
might it not be hoped that the mistaken aeal of 
those whj seemed to be actuated by the desire of 
hunting down the Con^any might abate, and 
that sober dispassionate men might be convinced’ 
With respect to the leaders, indeed, m the at- 
tack upoo the Company, he feared not— ibr 
when men bad once set out with feelings of prsH. 
judice, and had become heated in the pureut of 
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J»Xi object, it was extremely difficult to bring 
them back to impartial reason and reflection — 
with the principal persons who had taken the 
lead in procuring petitions against the Compa* 
ny*s Charter, from the different towns, it would 
probably be vain to argue ; but it wi» for che 
merchants, who were speculating to send out 
their property to India<~it was for them calmly 
to consider, whether the intended opening could 
by any means produce the expected benefits; 
and if not, he would ask them, why they should 
be so anxious to pull down an ancient and a 
venerable fabric, which had taken ages to erect? 
what interest would this serve ? what beneficial 
object would it produce ? ( Hear f hear f) 

He wished that this question might be soberly 
and coolly considered by ministers themselves; 
though he feared they had advanced so far that it 
was difficult for them to extricate themselves out 
of the business, even if they wished it. He could 
not conceive that their individual opinions favour* 
ed the opening of the out ports — Lord Melville 
had been clearly against it. The Earl of fiock* 
ingamshire had not said that he was for it. He 
had indeed said little of his own sentiments, 
or ojf' those of ministers ; but he had referred 
them, the Directors, to the opinions of the peti* 
tionera^ as contained jn their addresses. They 
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jir€^jiP^,^hittjMf thief 
hf wi)i(^ l^itQl^aaAl de«isH>Q f !^|N)4 l>c Ipi^M i 
lc4f^ flocpviw li^iir tj^ «BMiis< 

l»t$, «BtertaiD«d anijr«tB«4y decided ccoyictieft/sf < 

;i(iepippf1ety/ofx>|^iBg^ oatpoiAs^Jw eertaaoigr 

they might Luther cQagndef thdt inr 
poiSaot .point, hr in sboct, the que^on* eato the 
•Ciompany, came now to be ^^Fhethertiwy were to 
be sacrificed to thb j^nteesenabk ckcoonniwhliDli 
had been raised by mantilaotiireo and mercbeoa'^ 
For his own part conceiving that Che argiMnents 
of the Company jnere founded m maon, juedee^ 
4 md policy, he hoped the Proprietors would 
Btand firm .on the ground they had taken, 
that they should be supported -by the good 
sense of the natioa at large, and hy^l^ deemed^ 
of a wise and ^nHghtened Pa)}ia{laent^>*f' 7 %b 
jjfxeeei wasr^eived wtfi €very dmoostration ef 
a^lause) , « > 

^Mr. Morris said, that he -Kwe % the pn^osw 
stating a fact, which would tend toprovq file 
danjl^ of sending out <l&uipp^ans to Soitia iodi*. 
otiminatcly. TFansceadanC|i||^>|tK} had been 
shewn in forming that by .fb »e* 

curity of all fiieir posseso^s^jin the wore 
prcserved> ‘and which, if tUs , mcafUrq 
place, would be utterly overthrowiu The hdn*. 
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gentleman himself (Mr. Hume) had spn&fdtt ^ 
the highest terms of the Indian goveroment«> aa 
founded on the most equitable principks; dis^ 
pensing justice with perfect equality, and main* 
taining the rights and interestb of all. He had 
strengthened that statement by quotin^a case, 
in which the property of a native was protected, 
and the full measure of justice was dealt out to 
the oflender who had tiansgressed the law. 
Now he would call his attention to another fact, 
-i-a fao*- of a different description-— of a more me- 
lancholy nature. A private trader in India had 
ill-treated and oppressed the natives, — they did 
not wait for the slow process of the law, — they 
did not take their oppie<^sor before a police magis- 
trate, — no, — they ro‘e in a body and massacred 
Mr. Martin, for tuat was the gentleman’s name. 
If an unlimited intercourse with India was ad- 
mitted, might we not expect similar events? 
might we not suppose that instances of oppres- 
sion^ on one side, and of summary punishment ott 
the other, would ficcClently take place ? He< 
hoped the hon. gentleman would not forg^ that 
tndia was a conq^tl#. He hoped he would not 
forget that the two in;^dients of which all go- 
vernments were combed me, fear find hope. 
*P' h^edhe would recollect that tKflJ^rapany^s 
*govj|flT»ment in India rested on the fulcrum of 
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••piaiojeir^ and that, in all cnses^ the ma}ijf must 
be. governed by the feiv. He hoped he had 
made 'Some Impression on the bon. gentleman ; 
yet he ought perhaps to beg pardon for haying 
said so much, when the subject had been already 
so lununously treated by others. 

Mr, Twining said, there were probably many 
gentlemen in the room who recollected that, on 
a former occasion, when the charter was re- 
newed in 1793, he, bore some part in that dis- 
cussion, and he shpuld not have conceived that 
he performed his duty, after the peculiar obliga- 
tions whicli he had received from the Proprietors, 
who had placed him behind the bar, it he were to 
remain totally silent in the present arduous and 
difficult situation of the Company ^ he should 
therefore make a very few remarks on the negp* 
ciation which took place in 1793, and on thtrt 
which was recently discontinued by His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. In addressing them on this topic, 
at'^was evident that he need not go into any 
Jangth of argument ; because the situation of the 
Company had been so ably advocated on that 
side of the bar, and, he min^t say, so eloquently 
urged on the other, as to render it unnecessary 
ifor him to take up much of their time. The 
impoitant^ksson which he had learned in the 
gociation of 1793, was thi«>»-.t was then ac^ 
9 M 9 
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by such wisdom as that l^fgKk 
j^cedj that it wa» better to trust <a ca^siew^ 
^han^to hazard tho safety of India by chimerical 
experiments* It was not with the ww of jnere< 
if benedting that Company, but for the good of 
the Country at large, that it w« then deemed 
■most expedient for them to retain the Territories, 
and possess the commercial power of the Indian 
empire^ subject to such regulations and amtife** 
mente as might be Considered necessary. These 
were the sentiments of the kUe Lord Melville, 
who, it was well known, ensployCd his povrerfol 
mmd for a great number of years on the subject 
of Indian alhiirs ; and he ddivemd this opinkiii, 
after having maturely weighed the difibrent^ilafiiB 
* which bad been submitted h)r tl^ government of 
the Indo'&'itidi territories. Now he might lA 
accused as, a laudaiur temporis actiy but he did 
not think the wisest men of the present day 
would inoroase their reputadoin for wisdom, by 
rejecting the aagachy and discenmient whidh 
.Wtire dUpli^ed by Mr. l^tt and Lord MebriUt 
at that pmiod. Hedaww it wm itat very fka.* 
sapt to lead cxtnuiilli^fbMn books in pablic sneet* 
(ng^jjhe wopldist^wtcwr. With the andnlgcnstt 
.ff.th^^lQourt} r^d ojoie or twot ha the hope that 
'}^tght .-not be evManiMld''wf ilfwlianif^ 
^fhatmrer motion might be originated id oither 
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the sut^^t of the Coof* 

tnisted that 'thoie Who' ocoq- 
pied seatt in. i^rliameiit» and wIho 'dt pro&itt 
stood in opposition to them* wodld feol an itid6> 
nation to be mdde ao(|tiafX)td(i wkh those 
niotw which were delivered tn 1793 bf Mr. l^k 
and Mr. Dnndas. \Tke hori'&irectot then' reUd 
ttirticts from the ^reetpoltdeNee iehick'ioek pfaee 
dn 1793, cMtdimng 0te eektimeldi^^ Mt.'i’frtr 
mi Mr. Duko as,, toldeh^taterh distimtdfyi^/aoMr 
ifj the Indian jyit'gnt a* it did then' dud does ram 
€Xist i vide ufppintkx,] ‘ 

Now (contimied Mr. Twining) after etidi Opl« 
aions, tvom codi high authnrky. It couM not be 
without the deepest concern thattheysawatteaiftts 
made in direct contradiction to them. The rights' 
and intereets <of the Company had been so abfy 
odrocated, that he wonld not trespass on thi3r 
time by eKpatiatmg on them at length. One re* 
mask, however, he'wiehedto make, oWWhat had 
said With respect to jhe great IpereaWe in the 
ttade to China. beikred the Whia 

SHalethe dbsenn^ion, had%ottak‘eWlt;toehhdb' 
oounr, the d'^krenee whidh'irereHlkrni the ‘sta- 
tions of price, in ibq aitiehw iilrpbrted ; bcff fra 
thoughthewroaldi^thtrt a'^eit pai^of thenppa* 
rent incMhistfwf ihew^ virit^oeciisroded,’t)Ot^ 
«\«iicteesed quantity of ^Gods imported, 
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higher value being placed upon them. He fcn*^ 
not whether, if the new measure should really 
take place, and if they should have to giv€‘Up the 
Indian trade, or rather, if it should be taken from 
them (for they never could surrender jt) j he said, 
he knew not whether they should most have to 
lament, the suuess or faibire of the Outports. 
For, if the plan succeeded, it would be only be- 
cause a proportion of their trade was transferred 
from the Company to them } and if it did not, 
they liad rCcent instances to prove, that the fail- 
ure would not be supposed to have arisen from 
the foolish speculations of the merchants them- 
aelves, but because there was something yet to 
give i and they would never be satisfied, till the 
Company had, by degrees, relinquished^very thing 
they possessed ; but, long before that day arrived, 
the fabric would have fallen to the ground, and 
the whole territory and commerce of India would 
have been lost to the Country. It would then 
he little consolation for posterity to know, 
that the, Company exposed the impolicy of ibe 
scheme'; that their representations were not at- 
tended to; and that they were sacriheed to what 
he must rail, poputar clamour^ 

He;#oul4. Also bestow a few words on tltc 
the hon. gent, (Mr. Hume) ; they 
Indeed be but few j for most of the argti- 
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addilced by' him had been already so fully 
tmsurdred, that he should not be justihed in tak^ 
ing up' any great portion of their time. He had 
listened with much attention to the whole of the 
hon. gentleman’s speech, and to' some parts of it« 
with considerable satisfaction. He did not d»« 
like a man because his opinion was diflTcrent from 
his own. If an individual stated his sentiments 
in a proper way— fthough they might be at vari- 
ance with his ideas on the subject, yet he thought 
his claim to attention was indubitable — and 
he confessed the way in which the hon. gent, 
took the solitary ground he had chosen, evinced 
considerable ability. Approving of his conduct 
so far, if He thought they were all mistaken, and 
conceived that He knew better, what was forth© 
good of the Company and the Country, than they 
did themselves, he certainly had a right to come^ 
forward and state his sentiments. But it^ after 
what he had heard, he should advise the Court,' 
rather to follow his single opinion, than that of 
the Proprietors at large, and those who were now- 
in the Direction, and cotildcrecommend what had 
been properly designated a frightful hazard’, in- 
stead of the existing system, then hejthought some 
considerable degree of censure might fairly be at- 
tached to hitn. The hon. gent, had observed, 
that the conduct of the Court of Directors tmpiisdi 
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a deSance to the GoveriMt)eat*~be de&ied th(! 
assertion. On this occasion he was otfrtain h« wn« 
speaking the sentunenth of the whole Court of 
Direotors, and he must say, nothing was &rth^ 
from dieir intention than the manifei>tatbn of do* 
fitnce. But, when opinions were disagreeable to 
a party, that party was apt to disapprove of ewery 
step taken by their opponents. Now, when it 
was discosiCted that the sentiments the Oirco 
tars were unanimous on this eubject*~when they 
£sund that it would be impossible to agree to that 
laeasuro which his M^esty’s Ministers had propo* 
sed4*»<dle should say, that if, under such circum- 
stances, the plan should be defeated, and they 
withheld the expression «t their opinions from 
these Ministers, would they not, on some future 
occasion, take an oppoi turn ty of observing, ** if 
you had known the Coait of Directors, with 
whom we were treating to be unanimous in 
their opinion that it would be iniproper to reqom* 
mend to the Court of Proprietors to accede to oiar^^ 
proposition, waa it not your duty tooommunicaAo 
. Hunt &ct to us, and npt sdf&r us to proceed in :the 
discussion of a point whush would not jidthsate^ 
be conceded f” 

2n {Nursuing the couiaejrtbiob ^i^^d 
there^Mie, no candid mind Ma for one gnomenk ' 
itaagioB that tlic^ were^uated by ai^t 
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Yhe honV'gisrtt*. !iad ‘ said thtf Itidiif -tiade 
Hfct^worth holding, because it '^sJS df 

Jos^.'—ike spoKcbCfoife a Cd(li|ja(^ 

^nd’be asked, if, even in cattjdii^‘x^n ' 

nary* trdde, itniight not sdmelOTii^^li/iyeefesSaigi^^ 
for a VSertafn time, W retall'fljat v?^!ch‘Ww8 knot^’ 
to 'be a source oi^oss-^nd vfiy f 'Ndi bebiusC 
the tli’ad^r tnves a lossn^but, 'bcfekused* if he aban» 
doned the article which produces tMaf^pilhiiirf loss, 
he may, in consequijfoce, forfeit Very^freal profit 
hereafter. Now, if that were thb ^iase, fii’ a 
commetcial conccth, what should ‘wd say to ihb' 
East-India. Company, whose 'extedMon ’of this 
trade was in no point of view unconnected virifti* 
the political state of the Indian empire’? ff’they 
were to give up that tiade, which 'Occa&fonalljr 
caused a loss, the interest of the East*lndia Com* 
pany would follow it, and, therefore/* Jndepend*’ 
aht of every other argument, the political consi-^ 
derations wen sufficient th induce t^em to ntaia * 

’’irhe hon, gent, had laid some'’^trC», od thd’fdi ^ 
port df an opinion given tdhim by a Comniiss'^lliji^ 
pf the ibvenUe, Who was l&td to hdVe ’* 

that there was more smuggling caftled* oh hi ’ 
thd'RiveJ 'Ihdfftes ti6n‘’5»^*%h<?r«^ elk* iH'^feog- . , 
ladd.; As far aj 'te§»(Srm Indi^hfid Chitfa'»? 
trades, it Wak no v^iidef that there shohM he 
2 9 
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smuggling than in those' ^ces where ’tbei 'pro* 
^cts of the EasT did not and could nbfmise, 
llterB hSd* been oecasions) ih which ^ips'^had 
gone th othe^ |>aiits of the coast/'and even tO'Bris* 
but never Without >{here being'U manUbst aB* 
ditioini degree of 'sim^gling, and !t was indeed 
supposed by some; that diey wont therb fpr that 
purpose.‘~>What did this pfOve^ oxce^ Aat the 
Outporti afforded additional opportunities of ffimug* 
glmg?-*Af^ whatwas the casein the port of Lon* 
don? Every Captain and OfBcer received postive 
injunotions to avoid tUioit trade: When the ship 
arnvedrin the River, the Contpany immediately 
aent out Surveyors and inspector»»4nd an account 
of all the traaSBCtions on board the ships was re* 
gularly shnt to the India House. Bui he' knew 
-Hiat even all this precauti<m did not answer the 
end which was intended. And what would be 
the consequence, if the trade Wte opened ? In* 
«read of all this care andauuntion,' ships would 
be hourly arrivhig in this country, the ■v^neih;^ 
vwhicb^ienteed of preventing, wohM bo interested 
in hnrwatding^the ifiidt ‘trade-<**aiid liiany{t«.per* 
baps, loolo aiOne,ta;thatlbra*profitabfe return* 
lie could sf^reely lutpcct, that a mere powetfui 
^'] 9 llgument Wfuld be gMi«a to'hkn^ ibt s&pporcof 
ilbi>.oiieitioR, that the admisded Of <ihe import 
' tiudo’tdthe>oi)itp(»ts must produce ftdeftd<dMon 
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teveEue thsn lA|at^i«]uck th^ ba4 

a4idi4p44t &fiai^<ia,howsvei«tP tlu<^Qsh8d«i>- 
SQjhc /^okin pi£a ConniEisEOfiec.«f lh«Q 
soinewl^t dififsigM; fnjiathat^ifiiatetibiftttKl^ 
Pfli^QetDrfi fbcifeexpresaljasiwiied* tlut i£ 6{ij|(s 
|>extEittdLib> go wi^iUi»]a«t4iqf i^biaes Sf 
port hera» 4 »ad is lre^Qd> naugglit^ WpA^d 
u»prei«c ti9^jju»iiei]ioninPu«d<?|ros». ^ 

Tktji.^ottumvfi.k^ E ns 

Cpgirt of Pro|iri«^9jr«^ sUEMirboMlirhpnsar pf 
*)eiag conn«ciE4'.'!KW> th« .Coa^ilSf^ sW 
biMn placed«'^TlipX‘li«4>lte4<t1}eir diiBcuiilptnssd 
thebr pontPst% jbtttt of Htdo mspEsst 

Spropar«dlKitbd»e.prsg(mfatiug^ tsere 

now for their existeae»^ttey were 

now Cfitn^og for life itself. (Hearl heart) > 

« Tho Ef Company wtoioki aerer be 

«hjM)(l4M!ieii<b]( tibfir'Clourt of which. h» vtas a nieia> 
her. 11^‘JbiQwesMa, dwtOsurt of Pn ^ pagytsw shodid 

|%|^%b^Kfrftfer i«luatanijt]^<itcaiii)4^l4EK^ 

hodEipe^’^saethex sraqM«4p'wdhrs 
wndcoae.^ «^.jSSr mo^'fleEClib M* 
,,tpfe« H8.did><aat^<U )^Hl^hstti]l^ 

) would do any tbiaf» shor|.<^ tsasiiBee ef'dafy*^ 
Itoanoidf'iti but* ii iP were ihe^<6piaipa»P»f eh: > 
'.Qputt, ^at they should. «e^ the {teea, that 
j^ph.bad beea'inadetEthero, .th^ fitted, Jhy 

3 0 2 
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tfaat^ on 

atfminMi^afSi^ \vWBiiNbrtuTn€d4y the 

hf ’^d ^m^ny,''e:i»%a- 'te defence'. 

^0^^.-:/'^'''(. '•;••/• ■ ■■■■.. ''aV.‘s 

' It%a-'bcen''8flgf 

g'J^cTifo hlii^ ' ■^;. iaif^vinletittg” ihfe" 

CddttJ^ he'dld'Tj(St'=''6iate - 'dF Sliyi 

Fok'^Wf iubjett of s 

^;j^i'l^feiTi^^at'ib||jt?^td€ 'fd the dpin- 
llShl^f^kfr.^Mft lhd thb present Lord 

the hdar^hr 
ifd’ dtte the opjnioii 
■dP»ir;%ok:^T:iiat Tfglftlbk. ^^pl4pdsea t4 
’alteration in e^- 

bllshffftenl'^ With what ulterior vie#f hot ^- 
^p^h}*^ ThiSiia’mcipal featured hi tlje'*riew 8ysteiS^' 
tllilch he iidvOciated Was the By' Gb*’^ 

\femme'iil^’‘'B!F ae^etf <^;;:^^'*pdii(6iiet6ial fono- 

the' ibrrit^rtel ^^csV 
'nc? ' 

the’tifa^e dSbbld bb‘ tarriei^^^ by i|* 
t^i^nyj’^ilhput'Which, the reveal 
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09$ coald not be sia^^mv^ildble to 
o^tbft empire.'’. /Thus cofttending fm! 
pQsitioii^tb&t jhovirevejr th^ f^tfipnarit^-^'liyi^ 
be altered, the grand 

should only be collected tWotigh e'tlompiimi^ 
sltoq:kl remain vtn full and . upfcnp^ffl 
Much depejJdartce had i^en ,pi)ac^dh the 
nimr (^,thi^j5<jmmis8ioi»|srs of ^ise^^i^tt^Aras 
worthy .of ddep the 

for their Own puijpjMps^ 

insinuated (for the fa<^^ wots}^ UPfa^'idi bpart^i^ 
out) that'they had p«it th^' IROtelJ^ 
cleufy of the measures lutei^ed to be, ^/^pte^ 
feat the pmnyeatiou of smugglings 
only part of tbO, question. Their» assen^ljl wa%,» 
if you us you destroy yeuf; msut^e 

th#s» i| was true, was* a great poU^flm,questio% « 
widiout *9 other points, pay one ipjf“ 

which might prpducd tdmo^t ^oual danger. Ail 
t^Hippa pomhr ^werm' pj^isn for discussion ; 

ft# the proper to take 

issoooo-the f$i^cy O^rjhcir measures for pre-* 
Vettlog, a^/|» the hon, gentlemao 

had betto#<id fiSP^ of *he Com- 

rniaslcm^r 1^ ho^d |boul,d be allowed to 
read onoi^tji^gS^I ^^^%a|sdoc^ent. , At the 4 
same timO, it wa^ ' woi^^ of i(^cQllection, thal: 
where- a string of qudftt^ns wa$ aubnuttefi by 



to a Cq|nmis5ioncW,.^c 

ai»sw«fijwlj 9 tbcr /AvourfiUe qr not, ^asjalj^s 
Q}p^ 4^o^j^aiVant,^Qaanier possible;, 
wb»t tb^ Commbsiopers 
^ ip this fepqi^ thought it, might be.ift- 

from ,thoir own state^t^^ tb<^.tb«i}r 
tbe«]selvoi ii^etq alainied to the 
prehensiooaof the increased danger oNtnugglMitg* 
finder "li^.jieifotnnQ^ped 

** ibp called,, the private, trader’s 

4|ipfrtQ;b^^,|f^di^> W9» ?««J .guarded re, 

tM of ferc%be)infirej|8ed.” 
pointed out th|» ports pp* U* 
Plymouth, Payer* HolV' 
tbQ^^,.T>#ich they conceived thp,lljpide shqpid 
be restjricted* He read thia,^tPineotr thpt.Jt 
should , go, OfJt, to the pMbliq, .yyh)^ tberfi^rwas 
a. show, on the part of gtyfero^t .of.,figb^og 
the battle of the latge, ti\esp 

missioners of 4 ^miT 

nicndeilthe trade to b^t,efi4j^, to 
pt them, expressly 

ships shall go int^ Jjorts ^whftjtp it4i?.^h)cebr.,&5ftit^s 
will.b^ affpided to,;ttnug^ipg.Ai«-$I«l^jitic^ 
4ef!«ptio«l .gi^cn 1^1 .tjifs Pppi^is^irs pf t^e 

has- 

bpai^of the West, is opep, and 



ndthiHg cai^ afe4i^,%'Atcbj:Afiiir i^lMtosd^ 
shops, warehousti^i 

AS>P|TIOKAt FAOttlTtta 1^ VkXpl^jfe 

^M^ter .) ' ft ib !n cocftehxpflB#^ %ov^viSfi^ 
bdlil bne ^dk, which sh6ttl3 bd‘s(ifd^di^1)y 
waUst*^* ■ ' «’*/'• H''*' ii*''*’"' ' 

Ibft Cbmhihi6rdner»^''gb U fdmWrihit 

rhe other poitd'&re':i^Bit t^i^‘^^Rpob4 

(o laugh) and yet^t1%»<Rmthdti)^M£^ Whidi (hia 
hop. gentleraitt ■^btwded IWjrir^ and^bn 
which the govemttleat thefr'didnidifi He 

wis clekt^ i« tlie latigaa^ of lh4 
inghani^^, Iftot hnless very ekUn^e^'ghdir^ 
and''regdkid<^ vrere provided, illit^tralhc wbtild 
tnoh^itthd dhtfmtng degree. He kfi^nof what 
ie^ti]aH(Ai$ #tyb intended to be adopted* but it 
itnlck hhh that nbditn'g.bOuId be d6ne, efxcept a 
Besh army of 'iftveftue dnd an additional 

ftessf of Custom tfOuse vi^re added tO 

dm gcteral' bhtdeHs of^e sbite^hwi^AmfJ— 
Whiejl tigered ntdmd^bmryl^'tfaewd^ In 

< Sir Med'^thb'^it 

Was'bbo#miw 

ihov'ef ofth^fii^thtfo^^Mt. 

ittaifiihite in dplAioh^' diht ‘the' lioh^. I^ihebir 
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jilKk' >f>i^osed that cuntcwitattent «ta$ entitiiM} to a 
|eply» Uethea tOpk'the stating, tfiat, 

if he tttwt allowiBiil to speak a second time, it 
woit^ J)^>iatiOQ08(!ti)1^tVce of their courtesy j for, 
^ the mlea e&tatxlishd'd in other as* 

leiithtiea, no [KfiiKio was stored to exeicise tlhtt 
iMMsdoin, except tlM^ ntOver of tW original ijues^ 
tion* lltt&o'on^ fioVeyer, would s^y willing- 
ly give any.lndalgence 1^0 the boo. gentteman 
(Mr. Huine)| if he withed to speak in explana- 
liOJK, t ) - V » 

.Ilf the Coinig^illi^edtfaat pdt^ he trusted 
the bOR. g^ettema^ trai^^hot go into tfuch a 
gnattlenglh of detail, as he bad doae’oa a for- 
sner evedbig. . ^Jlie time of die Court teas pre- 
cious, itwdS ^assembled for padicuiai^ IssrpoSesj 
and as Fa^lment would soon toee^ 
cessary that they should speedily cotpe to Z^**^!* 
lion 'f therefwe, he hoped the hon. mover of the 
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pprsQaal end indiiridi;|^ «c<^ 

s^t/Q^s M ere. -against hisi, and idiea at- 

tempts )itrcre inadii <to refute ali his staternenta^ lie « 
tliought it wcMiild Aot be libera]! Or (jaoiiid tot^c 
refused him an opportunity, wfaicli^ under sdebrt 
cijtttumstancea, eaery man bad a righ/t to demand, 
lie was noturubstapding grateful for tbe pernui^ 
siuQ } and he tJiKUitid tj^inje h« eicMed with much 
itu;n'Oprlely if be occupied their dtile longer -than, 
he fou(td it absolutely necessary. Ope thing he 
wciuld observe, that if he, standing alone, had 
spoken at g.eat length, tt was jns^e to say> 
his adversaries so*' regulated theit cop^duot^ as 
to place numbejv in opposition to quajUU^* If a 
single individual bad );efuted lus ^rgup%ents, he 
would net again have addressed theytrr ; particu*/ • 
latly after the dUfpejrpus and witty xeinal!|^ which > 
the prolixity of his former, speech had called 
fortbji 

tie Shbuldatrictly confine Mtnselff In theemurse 
of ifaj^ explana,tioo, to tltiese points iWhich he eei»> i 
cetdi^ essential » and he wpii^ begin w<ith l^sjt 
spef^fiilt.. iniehon.g^i|ldlhN»jvi^it^ 
jon) in ciaph^tioD, cailpd ^^<;dNar^nd^<of' 
4he Coui;|^ to thpopioi^^-l^'^Qia^ssi^ df 

Customs and he»* 

(Mr. Hume) ^d /bunded his 
opening, the antporIs> on an oplnloipi .that nnifb' <’ 

2 p * 
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crease of smuggling, and consequently no decrease 
of the revenue, would take place. It- was evident 
from this that he bad failed in explaining himself ; 
for, though that was a strong ground of argument, 
he thought he had adduced others no less power- 
(ul. It had been asserted, and powerfully too, that 
lie pertinaciously clung to his own opinion against 
the statements of the twenty-four . Directors-*— 
presumptuous would it be for him to stand up 
in that Court, in opposition to the sage expe- 
.rience and wise discretion of those gentlemen. 

had argued, that no defalcation would take 
place in the revenue, and no mischief would 
happen to l^e country, and to strengthen that, 
he had only quoted the opinion of a Commission- 
er. — He had disclaimed, and would again dis- 
claim, the smallest intention of making any as- 
sertion founded only on bis own opinion. His ar- 
guments were built, on facts, and stood hrm and 
unshaken, in defiance of all the attempts which 
had been made -to impugn his motives. If bis 
statements had been found weak or inconcluSiye, 
he would have been the first man to acknow- 
ledge it. Such, being the case, it could not be 
said Unit he had placed his opinkm against 
that ’ of the Directors. Hie Commissioner, in 
fact, of whom he had spoken, had made use of 
the very words of his Majesty’s Minister^ that. 
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“ after the best examination, aided by all the in- 
formation obtained from the Boards of Customs 
and Excise they are not enabled to concui' in the 
opinion that the proposed extension of the im-, 
port trade from India, would be productive of 
any very great increase of smuggling, and cer- 
tainly not to the extent statet^ by the Directors.** 
This was not a tash opinion, but the result of 
the united experience of those two boards ; and 
he did not believe that gentlemen connected 
with them, could be 'biassed, by any means What- 
ever, to give an opinion, in opposition to their 
real sentiments, with the view of meeting, what 
had been termed, the dangerous and hazardous 
measures of his Majesty’s Ministers. If, there- 
fore, these gentlemen w’ere actuated by a desire 
to benefit the Country, as he was convinced tliey 
werei ought not the Court to pay great defcr- 
rence to their opinions, which wOie only echoed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers^? ♦ Having said thus 
mut;h, he wished to dismiss all further remarks 
on the subject of smuggling, and to con6ne him- 
self to the* propriety of extending the trade to 
the OutpOrts ; for placing foil .reliance on these 
faetk, h^-codld fto ^Isk to the s revenue by 
such a measUr^ tefilder sucir Wise and effectual 
legolatiohs, ak the legisfarnre might thiftk proper 
to make.* '’As ht 'had advanced facts, and only 

2 p2 
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fects, he was very happy to find that the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Grant) had attempted to grap- 
ple with them * hut all that he had advanced had 
served only to support Im (Mr. UunDic's) argu- 
ments ; and he hojjed they would recollect the 
observation of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Jackson), 
that if his statements were not refutedj he would 
leave the Court with ” vantage ground.”—- His 
statements had not been refuted, and, therefore, 
he had a right to congratulate himself on being 
in the situation to which the hon. gentleman 
alluded. 'Ihe bon. Director (Mr. Grant) had said, 
that neither the imports from India to this coun- 
try> nor the e.xports from this country to India, 
could be ejctcnded; this was at variance with 
every fact which he (Mr. llume) bad adduced. 

Mr. C. GratU said, that to prevent any farther 
mistake, h^ would repeat what he had always 
stated, that they could not be increased in a?ly 
material degree'* . 

Mr, Jt^attmn spoke to order. He said the 
hon. getitleipan had not c oufifted himself to ex- 
planation ‘y he hoped, the worthy Chairman would 
keep hjm to a strict iiBe»/ill»d sdve the Court from 
course, of whichy bnafor- 

mef^casion^ ^P9|iipiodithr,eo>hOuQ and a half. 

He did not know iiow the patience of other gen- 
'll 
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tlcmen rtood the test j but his wsis vety siverely 
trkrf. . ' . 

S/r Hugh Tttglif thought it Was better to let the 
hon. gentleman go on in his own way ; they would 
save time by it. 

Mr. Hume continued j— -he should feel very 
happy in being called to order) if, in any one point 
he bud transgressed i but if he were not allowed to 
make the necessary statements, how could ho #e- 
fiite the* a''guments which had beeh adduced 
against him ? . 

The Rev. Mr. Tfnrlwall submitted tO the Court) 
that the hon. Proprietor was very disorderly, It 
was stated by the hon. Chairman^ that he was to 
confine himself solely to explanation; and he 
contended that the line of argument, which he 
was then pursuing, was by no means explanatory. 
On a former evening they had the hon. gentleman’s 
speech of nearly four hours; and, according to 
the course he was at present taking, the reverend 
gentleman apprehended, thathfs address would bo 
extended to eight. He Wished thO* Sense of thO 
Court to be taken on the business* 

Sir Hugh Inglis Wished the hon. Proprietor to 
proceed ; at the satUO time, he hoped hO would 
compress as much as possible, what he bad farther 
to offer. ^ 

M>‘, Hnmf' continued -if to explain was re- 
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gular, he denied that he was irregular in an/ob> 
servation that had fallen from him. The hon. 
Director (Mr. Grant) had stated^ that the exports 
froip this cquntty to India, could not be extended 
in any material degree. Of the statement which 
he made, to prevent mistakes, he handed a written 
copy to the Court of Directors, in which the in-p 
crease of the whole of the Indian trade, for the 
last eighteen years, was specified. He had taken 
the general items, instead of the increase at the 
port; the difference was, that instead of an 
'average of 89»ds, he should have given an average 
of 65, being only a three-fold increase. Ihis 
still proved the truth of his argument, though not, 
he confessed, in so great a degree as he had stated. 
He sho^d have felt happy, if the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Grant) had corrected a mistake which 
he had made in another respect. He alluded 
to the exports from Bengal, to America, which 
be had stated at 85 ; when, in 1806, he should 
have stated them at 95; he had here got 
betew the mark, and it would' have been but 
candid, if the hon. gentleman had corrected him 
there, as he bad done when he got above it. , At 
all events, it was prov^ that an increase had 

v' * * A i f 

takep place. He denied his ever having »afed 
that the trade n^ht be increased to an Indefinite 
degree, althougn he did say that it was capabfc 
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of very great improvement. It was not known, 
however, jto the nation at large, that tlw Com- 
pany did almost every thing in their power* to 
check tlie introduction of our man'uthctures into 
India. Very high duties were obliged to be p'aid, 
before European goods were allowed to be landed 
at Calcutta ; some paid per cent ; woollens 
26§ per cent } carpets 9^ per cent, and so on in 
the same proportion. 

On a former day he had adduced the opinion 
of Mr. Colcbrook, in support of his reasoning 5 
and it would be recollected, that a gentleman 
had got up, with great warmth, and stated, that 
the work which he qvtoted, was not the prqduc* 
tion alone of Mr. Colebrook, but ajointpublica- 
• tlon of Mr. Colebrook and Mr. Lambert. Thua, 
instead of being weakened, his argument was 
strengthened by that gentleman, who added 
another opinion in favor of it. He thanked the 
Lon. gentleman for the assistance he had given 
him, particularly as it appeared that Mr. Lam- 
bert was perfectly conversant with the private 
trade, The hon. Director (Mr. Grant) had told 
them, that articles which were generally made 
use of in England, would not lind a market in 
the East j he never contended that they would ; 
of course the manufacturers must eitert tlieir in- 
genuity to suit the manners customs of ‘the 
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jbababitants. Without, however, dwelling longer 
on the exports, he MPaWd-eontent himself simply 
with observing, that as the hon. gentlenian ha4 
not proved a diminution, but bad admitted a 
ihrce-fold increase to have taken place ; his pro- 
position stood, not only unrefuteJ, bat support- 
ed by an accession of argument. 1 Ic was ready 
<0 admit, that partial failures would occur, when 
the trade was first opened j this was.a result to 
be expected from the impetuosity which wou^d 
naturally attend new speculations; but he had no 
doubt, when a little experience had been obtain - 
led, that the most sanguine hopes of the mer- 
chants would be accomplished. 

The hon. gentleman here corrected a mistake 
wbich he had made in his former speech, respect-, 
ing the increase of the American commerce with 
India, which he stated to be greater than what 
he had then calculated. lie had been accused ol 
jQOt having considered the neutral cbacacter of 
Atnisrica ; in fact) he i\evcr lost sight of it ; 
and he particularly wished, 4hat such facilities 
should be given to die JBrltish merchant, as would 
enable him to take up th^ portion of commerce, 
which should hr dropped, eitli^r by Atperic^, cu* 
by feweigu Enw'dpe;. If was smd* that he bad 
sjxiibta incorreotily iin Attrihufing tlie, iaurff^c pf 
the' import tradf entirely Jo t^c private mex* 
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chants, and overlooking that part of it, Which had 
been carried on by the officers and commanders 
of the X!!;ompaOy*s vessels. The fact was, that 
bis statement was far beneath what it really 
might have been j and that he had by no means 
gone to the' extent to which he would have been 
justified in going. He had been satisfied, as he 
Was not desirous of being thought to exaggerate 
the amount of the imports, to take the year ] 800 
as his datum, in which it appeared that the trade 
had amounted to 1, 74 7,000 ; whereas, if he 
had gone to 1802, he Would have there found, 
that the imports by commanders and private mer- 
chants, was X2, 500, 586. It appeared also, that 
the trade carried on by the commanders and offi- 
cers, was by no means ^ fluctuating one j for, in 
170o, it amounted to ^421,339, and in 1809, it 
was «^43S,000. The average of this trade, there- 
fore, being nearly alike, it could not have pro- 
duced that increase in the amount of the importi, 
which had been attributed to it. 

He gave the Directors credit for the exten- 
sion which took place in 1801 2, to which 
much of the subsequent increase of imports 
was to be attributed ; it was then in their power 
to have confined the merchant to a stricter 
line than they had done,— the extension was, 
therefore, honorable to their Iibeiality } stil , 
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however, if, under all the diFcult'es and disad- 
vantages, whuhivei then Cinained, the trade 
had been so nu ch increased, he had a right tp 
expect, if a more enlarged extension was gianted, 
that it woi 1 1 be followed b)- a still greater im- 
provement. They had been told, that the con- 
sumption of articles of European manufacture, 
could not be increased in India, in any material 
degree j but, if the facts which he stated were 
correct, whether ought the Court to trust to the 
opinion of the lion, gentleman (Mr. Grant), or to 
experience ? whether ought they to be guided by 
facts, amounting almost to demonstration, or by 
the conclusions of the hon. Director, however 
high and respectable the situation which he filled ? 
The hon. Director stood on his opinions, while 
he depended upon facts, and on the results of the 
Company’s sales. As a proof that our imports 
could not be increased, with any advantage to the 
private merchant, the hon. Director stated, that 
cotton could not be imported for less than ten-> 
pence per pound j but, he totally forgot to men- 
tion, how often that commodity had been disposed 
of, at fifteen, seventeen, and even twenty-penc^ 
per pound. In ‘ order to shew, too, that even 
what was imported, could not be sold, he ob- 
served, that 40,000 bales were now on hand 
'fills, lie apprehended, did not operate very for- 
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cibly in favor of the hon. Director’s argumeA ; 
for,* in truth, this* sto k did not amount to one 
half of the annual imports, which were upon the 
average 90,000 bales ; so that there was but a mo- 
derate quantity on hand, to answer those demands 
which the market was continually making. The 
same aiguments might be applied to the indigo 
on hani. The value of indigo annually imported# 
at the rate of 6j. per pound, was ^5,570,000, 
and the value of that on hand, was but 
*£* 1,672,000; so that there was but one-third 
of a year’s consumption to supply the public de- 
mand, until the arrival of the fleet ; and of 
this quantity, it did not appear how much 
was really good or fit for the purposes for which it 
was intended, or how much of it was kept back 
at the e.tpress desire of the persons to whom 
it belonged, with a view to an increase of price* 
He next came to the commercial profits 
of the Company. The hon. Director had told 
them, that, in a given time, the Indian trade 
averaged a profit of jClOO.OOO per annum, but it 
would be an unfair method of reasoning, to state 
the profit of that trade, withqut charging on it 
those duties which would be paid by any private 
merchant on a private venture. The amount of 
the duty on the exports from India taking them 
at one and a half per cent, amounted to 

2 Q 2 
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., 1 ^ 81 , 000 , in the period alluded to by the h»n« 
Director. On the imports into India, there were 
a variety of duties, which he would take upon 
an average of per cent.; some of them were 
below this sum, and many far above it— .these 
duties, for the same period, produced ^£'866,000, 
—It was evident that these sums should be de.i 
ducted from the proiits, and added to the territo- 
rial revenue — these duties, together with the 
simple interest of the investments, amounted to 
jC 1,9 17,000, which, after deducting the profits of 
the trade, according to the hon. Director (Mr, 
Grant,) left a clear loss of between 5 and 
jt'fiOOjOOO, on these items alone.— If therefore 
this statement was correct, which, from their own 
arguments, it appeared that be had a right to con- 
tend, then the trade of India bad been ruinous to 
the concerns of the Company, and was destroying 
those profits which the China trade afforded. 
M'^ith respect to the opinion of the Marquis 
Welleslev; that, had been given in a different man- 
ner at different periods j and as opinions vary 
according to circumstances, they could only have 
\ycight in reference to the events which occasion- 
ed their promulgation. 

As to the political part of the question, he 
would observe, that if the Government weie to be 
taken away from the Company, if the trade were 
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to be carried on without limitation ; if individu> 
als. were to be allowed to proceed to India, with- 
out control, or regulation, dangers of very great 
magnitude would certainly ensue ; but they h^d 
no right to presume that any such measures were 
in contemplation — no suggestion of that kind had 
been offered j on the contrary, it was plain that 
no material alteration was sought to be effected, 
provided the Company simphj ceded the import 
End export trade. {A laugh.) 

However much the Court of Directors might 
consider this a boon to the public, he was of 
opinion that the very moment their charter ex- 
pired, which it was now on the eve of doing, 
they had no other right to the India trade, than 
that sort of general participation to which all 
pther British merchants were entitled ; and he 
hoped that the Court of Proprietors would not 
persist in carrying on a trade by wl.icb a loss of 
five or six millions had been sustained. The hon. 
Director had asked, why he introduced past con- 
troversies ? But he surely must have heard the 
assertions which were made by gentlemen. 
End which it was necessary he should answer. 
An hon. Proprietor (Stir. K. Smith), in reply 
to what he had observed on tpe del^y of ships, 
fiiaid, that these delays werp oqcasioned, not by 
the Company, but hy public emergencies ^ but in 
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bis opinion, the ships intended for the commerce 
of private individuals, ought to be kept sepa- 
rate and distinct, and should not be diverted, 
under any circumstances, from the business for 
which they were professedly intended. The ships, 
which the hon. gentleman alluded to, as being 
placed under the direction of Sir Home Popharn^ 
did not arrive at their destination until long after 
they were expected, which created very consider- 
able inconvenience to the merchants. This was 
one of the strongest points against that system 
which he wished to correct. He thanked the 
hon. Proprietor for the instance he had stated, 
which was a very important one, and he could 
now shew, from the words of the Directors them- 
selves, the great expense which was incurred by 
the delay of the Company’s ships.— -Mr. Millet, 
on the 1st of July, 1809 , wrote to Mr, Grant, 
slating that demurrage alone, on seven extra 
ships, amounted to ,£’ 91 , 000 . This proved a de- 
viation, by which both the Company and the 
merchants sudered a loss,— he was most anxious 
to remove such causes expenditure, and there- 
toic u os of opinion,, that nothing ought to interfere 
or intervene to stop the regular dispatch of ships 
lo and foom India. 

.Mr. K. Smilh observed, that he did not deny 
detentions to have taken place, but he expressly 
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btated, that they were occasioned by political 
•vents— and were delayed only for political pur- 
poses, and not for the advantage of the Company, 
who derived no benefit from them j they had been 
stopped for the exigencies of state. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. gentleman’s ex- 
planation was exactly what he wanted for his ar- 
gument — It was against the system which per- 
mitted these deviations that he objected. 

The hon. gentleman was then proceeding to 
argue, in opposition to the system which had here- 
tofore existed, and on the difference of opinion# 
which prevailed upon it, when he was inter- 
rupted by Sir Hugh /nglis who said, that the hon* 
Proprietor was arguing as to what the system then 
was, and not v/liat it was to be in future. The 
proposition to the Court was, that the private 
merchants might be allowed to export in their 
own ships, without any reference to what had 
heretofore been the custom. — ^The hon. gentle- 
man ought not to throw away so much argument 
in endeavouring to point out the cq^s of past 
times.— In a great pait of what he had said, he 
had not confined himself to explanation, but had 
indulged himself in accusaHon against the Com- 
pany. (He'arl hear ! and cries of Question! 
Question !) die entreated they would hear the 
hon. gentleman. 
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Mr. Hume said, the Court would recollect, . 
that when he last addressed them, he had not pf<. 
fered all the aiguments which he should have 
done, had he been permitted, and had not sd 
many things pressed upon him at the ino« 
ntent. 

Sir Hugh IngUs observed, that if the hon. gen- 
tleman did not state every thing he had to say, 
on a former day, it Was not the fault of the Pro- 
prietors or Directors j he had been heard with 
very great patienre. 

Ml. llume^ in continuation, said, that, on the 
score of opinion he wished to call the attention 
of the Couit to a fact of great importance, men- 
tioned by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Davis) which 
•went to prove that the dc\ iation of one of the 
Company’s ships, for a political purpose, had 
nearly been the ruin of the Captain. This fact 
established the necessity of separating the political 
and commercial pail of the Company’s system. 
The same bpn. gentleman nlso stated, that, in no 
one year there been any difficulty in obtaining 
even jOOO tons of the, Company’s shipping 
for private tiade. ilc jvps ip the shipping 
line i and, us his oj>in^n , wpuld probably 
have a great effect , wi^h the pubjic, hp 
would put it to his candour, whether, ip truth and 
in fact, the private mejehapt;^ had not cpppjaii^) . 
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ed of having found considerable difficulty in get> 
ting a large allowance of freight ? He did not 
mean to' blame the Court of Directors, but the 
system only ; and he held In his hand the admis> 
sion of a former Chairman, directly contrary to 
the statement made, that freight could be so 
easily procured. As the hon. gentleman was 
nearly connected with the shipping trade, being 
managing owner of two or three vessels, from 
this circumstance the public would be enabled 
to judge whether his opinion was or was not in> 
terested. When it was alleged, before the 
House of Commons, that the merchants could 
not get sufficient height, the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors answered, that they were 
ready to admit the complaint, but that it was 
not owing to them that freight was not to be 
had in sufficient quantity.** He (Mr. Hume) 
knew it was not~-and it was therefore clear that 
new rules atid regulations were called for, with- 
out which the private trade could not be carried 
on to advantage. 

Mr. Davis rose to a point of order. The fact 
which he had formerly staled was doubted by the 
hon, gentleman, who had even gone farther than 
the expression of doubt. Mr. Davis was pro- 
ceeding to offer some explanation in support of 
his former assertion, that h^ cOuld procure 5,000 

2 R 
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tons more (lian he cohld ship at any time,— 
tvhen ' 

Mr, M. Jackson rose to order. He said, the 
question really was, whether the usual course of 
fheir proceedings should be pursued, or whether 
they should be every moment broken through. For 
the purpose of bearing down an individual i The 
regular course was, if a gentleman misrepre- 
sented any thing in his speech, for the person, 
who conceived hiihself aggrieved, to correct the 
error when, the speech was over j but it was 
quite disorderly to use these frequent interrup- 
tions ; and there was not one man iii one hun- 
dred who CQuldl^ossibly continue cbllected un- 
der suOh circumstances. 

Mr. Jiume proceeded, by saying that he chal- 
lenged any merchant or agent, of tvventy years 
experience, to stand up and say that he never 
knew an instance in which tonnage could not be 
«pr6cured when it w'as wanted. He did not meet 
them at one point only ; facts how pressed round 
him on every side. was satisfied that facili- 
ties had not been atfojfded to the private mer- 
chants, and the* more he thought on the subject 
^l^more firnp^ he was convinced of the'neces- 
qf a change in the present 's^stemi ^ A'h hob. 
gentleman who spoke third in the debate (Mr. 
R. Grant) began his speech by stating, ihVne, 
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sweeping clause* ihat all the facts which he 
(Mr. Hu^pie) adduced, were entirely irrelevant 
or utterly inconclusive. Those statements, which 
he not able to overthrow, he very prudently 
set aside; observing that he would not notice 
them, there being many oUier persons in the 
Court better calculated to perform that task. 
Now it was in the recollecdon of the Court 
with what applause that speech , was receiv- 
ed ; although he had hoped .that instead of 
theoretical argument the Court would have 
looked to practical prooft; ■ therefore he 
would dismiss the speech of the hon. gen- 
tleman, which, however el^gent, did not 
contain one item liurl related to any thing he bad 
said. He. had condemncvl a publication, the 
Euinhurgh Reviezo, wliich, with a slight altera- 
tion of the text, he would say was “ as able as 
It was useful,” for having leasonet! erroneously, 
in adducing facets which occurred in i VBi', (and 
which were mentioned by Sir Philip FrancLs in 
his letter) as a ground for legislativd enactraenl 
now;., but he himself^ faJlihg into same error 
for which he blamed others, observed, that the 
private merchants in India were at present very 
rejp^able men^ giid he then ^wftt back to the 
time of Lord Qlivc, and alluded' tp the mischiefs 
which a similar class of persons liad then occa- 
2 R. 2 
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as a ^t^dati^n ’fof|)uttin^ the Cotnpany 
on thdir gbWd ajgdW tBc' fecurreneie'^of similar 
mischief ifi i%f'4l ^ " ' 

HoWevei' gratifroi heV as 'Wel] as the Court, 
he by' the' fiton. g^tlefinan^s flowery tni^ta* 
ptiors and fide language, yet as his whole 

speech proceeded ^ the iibgroutided assumption, 
tH^t advehtb'rei^ Would be allowed tb wander 
through the uni^Sfraiuedj for which suppo- 
sition theVe Was no foundation whatever, the 
whole bf his reasoning, which was built on that 
ndstake,' ialf to the ground ; the falsity of 
his and the consequent error of his argu- 
ment, hem|^'- must apparent. ** If," said the 
hbn. gfentlemih,' “ individuals were permitted to 
range from coast to Coasts from island' to island. 
Without regulation or control, what must be the 
ejffbht ?" He would agree with the hon. gentle- 
xbkm 'that if such a thing were allowed, the re- 
i^lts 'would be terrible but the cor^spondence 
His Majesty VMinistersr bore: Kim out in the 
b&ertion, that regiilatforis' Wbuld be adopted^ cal- , 
biilated to repress a^^'inKiH‘"*bccurrencetV' Ano- 
ther In^nibus arginnei# of '^|he "liOn.- gentleman 
Was founded^oh an^^^fihdi,‘tM^ M fhir. Hume) 
i||id^iStHf^d;%af,’4naef Hbe ibw tegtHt^^ lthe 
^ilcr^ df tni{{e4ou!dhb ^lilltb^gh 

this expression had ‘ travelled round the Court, 
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he begged to observe, that b^.bad OQt. mad.e use 
of* it ^3^hat be said was, that ^b|St, 
incre^d beyond what was e^ect^, thp^ had 
no right to fix positively the' boundary ^hich 

that increase would stop $ but the hon. gentl^mn 
(Mr. R. Grant) having assumed tl^is expression, 
went on to state, that, as the increase of Jrade 
Ivould be indefinite, the infercQU|'se of indivi- 
duals with the East-Indies would, be indefinite 
also. All that he had wished to state was, that 
even if the trade were pushed to its nttnost ex- 
tent, it must be carried on' under suq^ regula- 
tions as were calculated to prevent danger to the 
country. Another bon. gent||man (Mr. Plomer) 
asserted, that bis speech was suited to n meeting 
of Liverpool or Bristol merchants, bnt yyas not 
adapted to the Coqrt in which it was defivered. 
Kow if, in an assembly of gentlemen, conpd^Jted 
with India afTairs, and engaged in argument on 
them, statements! and details relative to ,the CQtn- 
mercial and political situation of that .d^uptry 
were irrelevant, to^ the object, pni^r discussion, 
be knew not what.. could be^ termed .rcicyiint. 
Yet such was the effect of preju^jpj^. th,a^t,.|hat 
pspt of the ; gentleman’s speech^, 
planded; though aupth^r.hoPsjei^tijsgipn.g'ii^'’. 
Jackson^\ha4 obsme^d, ilhat if tlu^g ^facts, 

.'-li . >: !" I. ; . •'!*. , • 
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which llic lion, proprietor (Ml. Pjoinerj ds^pd 
irrplevcnr, were not answered, he shoukl icaye 

* Tl's * 

the Court w'ith “vantage ground.’' Thr hop, 
Proprietpr, however, who confessed that ive de- 
rived his knowledge on the subject froin books 
and conversation^ boldly designated ail these facts 
as by no means applicable to the suiijecr. After 
exposing the fallacy of the* ^sertion, when con*, 
trasted wjtli tlie opinion of the bon. gentleman 
(\^r. Jackson), he thought he might dismiss that 
part of tjhe , subject without any farther notice. 
Another bon., gentleman (Mr. Itnpey) required 
jpore.iaf leq(iqn* He had cglled him (Mr. Hume) 
the,i^rgan of Lord, Buckingham^ire and the 
Miij^sters, because he had espoused the clunis of 
the, Outports. Did that hop. gentleman alsQ 
consider Mr. ,Wait}iman to be, the organ of Mi- 
nisters, because he had, on th^receding day^ and 
in another place, supported the same principles? 
Yet it could not be denied, that so far from being 
friendly to the adrainistrat^n, Mr. Waitbnten 
bad done every thing i%his ^g^wer to cry, them 
down. The conduct,, of , ]|^r. Waithman had 
been highly creditable to him be meant 

so far as related , to the subject of ..the renewal of 
the^jmpany’s chatter j .apd"fe® ^hobgbl the, speech 
whieh jli^ been .delivered by. hup Jn the Ctpppiqn 
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Council, on the Iiast»Indla question, was worthy, 
from ^Immoderation, of the particular attention 
of that Court. 

The hon. gent. (Mr. Iinpejr) had told them, 
that they ought to look to opinions only, and that 
facts were of no importance.— Now he submitted 
to the candour of the Court, v^hether they were 
not met there to decide by the experience of the 
last twenty years ? and he hoped they would not 
sanction conclusiona founded merely on opinion. 
The same hon. gent, had observed, that not one- 
thirtieth part of what had fallen from him was ap- 
plicable to the question ; and yet he concluded by 
hoping, that the whole of his speech would be 
published^ and laid before the country, as the 
surest means of serving the cause of the £ast>>In- 
dia Company. Now, if his statements were hot 
applicable, he was at a loss to know how they 
could either serve or injure the cause. Surely, if 
they were so irrelevant, they could not operate 
either one way or the other. The hon. gent, pro- 
ceeded on an assumption, that Government in- 
tended to destroy the political rights and privi- 
leges of the Company. — Will it he permifteri,” 
said he, “ that they should rob us of those rights 
to which we are entitled ? Will lidt'siicli an at- 
tempt produce unpopularity ? Does a Minister 
exist, so wreak and wicked as to endeavour to 
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siAvert our pstebUjshipents ? ” ,Hc {Mr. 

^i^Id say tbat it wqu^ require a strong. iBi4f 
powerful .Minister indeed to disfrancbise the Com 7 \ 
pany of its rights.— No Weak Minister would at** , 
ten^.^Q); cot^d effect su<^.a purpose.--?But the 
hon. gent, was completely wrong in his ass'ump*, 
ti^^ fpr there was not the smallest evidence, of 
a^,such intention existing on the part of Govern^ 
ni^Qt. j^e had alsq accused ]thein of a design 
** ^,tii^iHe India.Company limb from limb, that 
it^meml^fs might he given to the Outports as a 
reipunWration for the loss of the Slave-trade.” 

thought was a.rpost ungracious subject to 
motion, and lyas iqde^d. acting on the priqci> 
pie of,. “.ripping up old sores,” witl# which Ac 
had', been unjustly charged. He contended, that 
h^w^ a true friend to the Company ; he wished 
them to jbucish, as a tree, under whose refreshing 
st^e..jthe population of India might find protec- 
tiogji^ hut seeing.a sucker, which the effect ^ 
of impairing the growth of the tree, he could 
conceive - it iropr^cr to use^he pruning knife, 
with a skilful hand j, removing that - 

branch, to load the tree with .fciiit and foliage. 
He had ^ken nothing hut the truth, and no 
compliment was due to him for having {^rfQcmed 
his duty j but, when he was conscious qf the rec- 
titude of his actions, he must reprobate the con- 



duct of the tion. gent., in haring’ dnignitedt hiai 
aa an ei^my to the Company } and he thfew the 
assertion back in the teeth of him that made 
(Cries ef wder), 

Mr. Impey denied that he had made any sudi 
accnsation. 

Mr. .ETtnne continued by saying, that the mea- 
sure which he supported would not only increase 
the commerce of India, but add to the p'ower and 
influence of the Company,— -He was, therefom, 
no enemy to them, aS had been most unikirly in- 
sinuated. He had stated, in that Court, his rea- 
sons for having come forward. He bad stated 
them most distinctly j and he would prove to 
demonstration the propriety of the views which 
he had promulgated. 

Sir Hugh Inglis said, the hon. gent, had been 
indulged to a very great extent ; he wished that 
indulgence to be still continued to bimj bttthe 
hoped he would conflne himself simply to exfo- 
liation. • 

.Mr. Hume said, that if to speak in his own ^- 
fenCe, and to throw back those opinions which 
had been improperly • imputed, to him, was con- 
sidered trregular, he had too much con^dence in 
the '^1^ Of his argument, to persevere in that 
course. iThe hon. gent, had observed, that the 
£att-India' Comply ought to bear botii ^ 

2 s 
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p«iise $ aod'liiat the foroiel' .fleat nc- 
: to their success in commerce. l£ he (Mr. 

Mthne) had made si^h an assertion, he might 
truly indeed have been termed “ the diemy of 
the CSompany.” Undoubtedly, defence. and pro- 
tection should be granted to those engaged in 
commercial transactions, but the coupling the 
sword. with the purse, by tbehom gent., was one 
iof the severest reflections on the present political 
iSovemment of India. The hon. gent dwelt with 
greatlafce on the ill success which attended Mr. 
JIFox. in. meddling with the East-lndia Company, 
in ll783*4.>— .Did benot .fall in his attempt 
.exdaimed the hon. 'gent.— He ' (Mr. Hume), 
hnew thaHie was foiled, and very properly ; and 
if any’ other man stood up to ^ect a similar ob<^ 
jtecr, be trusted that be also would experience a 
similar disappointment. But the h(m.> gentlemaD.ts 
|irmo|iing> was not correct, ^r^lbrnd Bucking- 
humshird^ letter expressly said timt no 

isiumge : im tho>poitidc^.sihmtiQn of the Compahy, 
aras fhtended#'W^»liiirmui^^mlumwh'^^^ 

Fok used all his exendmmliip'ecure Uie^srholeof 
the EaslN^Indla palrons^pe. .^ch an as 

pull down any^Mtidmer i dih 

be catTie^lawuy;b^a» ideii.»^hiNs£^ 
hmibicss’ vtec at ;aU#tiiilar.fi "It' waeiiidtinliiifiU 





was |>eneficiah petitioners libqBeiteid. m 
pdiftiou of the' trade, which; he tbMtght hni%%| 
dethonstrated to be a losiog^jonn. shottldilft 
glad if he cohld follow the hoii; gent, in his high* 
eulogium on the Court of Directors, on the present 
occasion ; but, as he differeciso much from tfaenfj 
on the propriety of breaking oSF the negotiation^ 
he could not proceed so' far as the honvgent. basl 
done. Another gent. {Mr. Twiss) hadcommeticed 
his speech by adverting to the oUtcry which 'had 
been made about the Company’s motiopt^) 
and then proceeded to argue against the present, 
as not being a proper time to make any altera- 
tion } but he ought to have known, that if ever 
a change was to take place, the pr^ent was tbtt 
most favourable period for it ; when India was in 
a state of perfect tranquillity, unmolested by an ' 
enemy, eittier within or without. 

On the sut^cct ^of- smuggling, the gent.' 
said, using (be language of an hon. Propraetor 
.{ Mr,; iR. Grant) that itt;ould nqt ^ prevented; 
for eveh the acts ofV Buaimparte were insufocs^ 
to chec^he eaertsiiiriaf eommerdsd enterprize. 
This argument waa 4 :diH^dly. in' favour of that 
for '’which »be for the- commerce 

wfophuAinntiea oatiie4''"dn ■ waa^of 

< description, woild could 

and the Amertcete had 
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tei^ • into^ tlS'lntidir^j^' BriHsfr 1ib<jfcfia^» 
*!Rte''S»i»: g^. '<ibs«t}fa, #‘<^ij4^'|4r 
^fltcidit'lo iftdU(% meh to btrl* 

i^t bf-the country, ^(mld bb' 06 doubt 
proSt ^'96 pter.cbiilffj ’VrhiClj woul(fcbe 'de- 
tiv^ from die- stnttggHng of Xi^As, wOnlii occa* 
'dibii torineul^blabfe increase ifficit traffic. Bilit 
’Ij^shod^ recollect the j^eCifiedijBfbrenCe betvv^n 
litoltwo articles;- 'The ^hange with France hid 
tong' bitto from 40 per cenfi agafnst this 
'Ctttobrjri in cOrisec^aSOnee of Which^ a man might, 
^<d)nveymg 'l006^guyeas!fr0m iDover to COIais 
' jj^ ^ C^h^idt^t^b-^dirri, whilst by edf^tfihg 
a- pound ^ teai uf^hieh’ would Occuijp^ the ' same 
ii^cC;'%c tolght' gain- tbo ^dlifertootis profit of ive 
' i^llidg9, itKeiinouat of the dtii^ on t^t 311100 . 

- ' The hOti. -j^nt.'fli^ ptoceOdcd lo.toakdsOihe 
i'iimarls db Ad ^ech dF Mrt ^mitle Jttcksoo, to 
‘^'idhicih hdlhtdiU^ened x^ddt' atotfdty and4t- 

' ifial^i^gent. did not ol:^«iA^to 

' itoysCaietoeMt^^iiikee^^ he hidiiiadb $ 

-aod in 4ol'%d > ira|i|iiirt#|l||^W d^aitrgtt- 
mbnfib 
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iHT viM 4be hooi and Imied geiiL had 

gent, ind^ caik(|.:«ji Jb ‘ - --^ 
tlat they, mett a great iQptBpany^ 


ef what they were aboi^ to hazard & . but, 
lN>n. gent^ who preceded - hint, .iw ha reaapj^ 
from &]8e jpremises, hta ingumenta wenilQi-n^ 
thing. He al^ called to their inop^tipa fhe 


fitii^of a former Minister^, who had fa^n in an 
attefnpt to subvert the Company., Ai^di’' 
nidthe hoi|. gent. ** where die lion hu]led. shad 
we permit the more ignoble race to bi^s^.a^ay 


l^he spoil ?” Undoubtedly not j but.,th 9 % -app^- 
hensions that seemed to-filt the minds hontge/i* 
flemen were utterly groimdless.., Minifl^ers had 
^,given them no tea^ tp supposer4bat 
tical influence yimald be at aU impaired. ,'|be 
-bon., gent, leemed to insiaoatOjt^ c^^F^ >”* 

e,,comistef|cyt!gafl|8t liord -MelwUey as belmMung 
; to#, whose op|niQoa#|iqfie9^ 

A ,vaiiaace .with ^hoso^^whiobbUie had^ms?!/}^- 
. f»4md,H-lhey dlOoid{fmt^.Corg9t^*tbaU^irf^ 

. bip Ihuls mwely fi|||itedtiog4moo|^^bis^ ^ircuin- 
staoceshmlj^ht aHi»jj(«ld3-4t rgpfesemtations 

i -Uibwhf ttws iBadifrfi^Siingbamjdii ^alMed 


'^highly ,ia.Kisiho<ilor afikiwwjedgod .h>s^- 

Q:'f!lo*ie9fiofttlt^«ri^)0^ opini^n^t 
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the genb think' ;the i«ohi^ tori 

qiji^ttifio witlrinm h«i;^poit!.|roi» the «diiuin»« 
tn^cm^Uke Lori |l^elie6ley or.Mf. Canuuig, 
retired frotn ^ 9 cabwet, ihe principles of which 
they did^ot approve. Ho saw the cirebmstanoe^ 
in ^a very different light j and, he thou^t, it w«s 
much ta^he credit <ff jtord Melville^ who came, 
manfully forward and avowed his .iidbange of opi- 
nion. The ]^rl of Quckioghamshire’s letter^ of 
the 24th ipf Hecemher, stated, ** that Govern- 
ment witife induced , to revise the arrangement 
H^ichj had .been in contemplation in consequence 
of thcfimpotflance of the representations made to 
thernV’ a^d he (Mr. Hume) hoped the East-ln* 
din Company would faave the candour, like Lord 
Molviile^^o hear every argument on the subjectsi 
to<;Weigb them maturely; and,. if they saw rear 
son,^ an, attention in their cq>inioQ, to stand 
iofS^^i'^and. avow it.->^In conchi^iop;. fhime 

hityiag detrinod-the^i^ft so Jpogi 
aod-p^op^d* if it sbcipld .dae wish.vof^dxt 
Cqurt, ^tihehon. gent. fjprriW^ylandjt^uid 
wididraw ..the original re^solnd^,. and;. 
al^j-withdraw^ his aroen,dmj^t^,J^.b<!icoidd^s- , 
what those alteratiprit 
ho^ ggnt. had,^ on.a day^^dfadfk^ 

be bis jntenrion to the 

Hf^fh ^0 to 
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-‘ 451# Hugh IngUs<^z%^'^im^ <3oQrt ia 

peneii^on'of oc^tu^^i^sokttloa^ 
hi^kofl» friend (Mr. Weylaiid) i tbat 
wise in p^session of the araeni^nent^proikdsedvlijr 
the honi Ptbprietori who^has just sat dowwij and 
be «abmitted 4o his hoa. friend, ^atlie ought not 
to withdraw his Resolution, 'land -‘-rtRat the -sense of 
the Court ought to be taken both ^ '4bat and on 
the amendment. At that 48te hour ofrtbe evening, 
exhaustol, as they must be* %' thfe’ length of dis- 
cnssioa^whu^ had taken plkc^ if hd wdreto fol- 
low the hon» Proprietor (Mr. Hume) through his 
speech, (for in fact it was a speech, and not an >x'- 
phnation,) he should be guilty of the same ctro* 
into which that gentleman had fallen, and should, 
perhaps, completely tire out their patfences<«*He 
hoped, however, he should be induTgea in’oflfer- 
ing d fetv observations on the question now before*^ 
the Court-i-be should indeed state but 
if he had the abttit^j the subject had been so well 
debated, and every argument advanc^ against 
thb prii^ilegc of the Company, been so^ ably an-’ 
scored, that little left for him to say.' 

fiafbne the questkm*^'<va^ put, howes^r, he must 
cajP tjteir-attenhdh to'tSie c^inions of Skat^menr, 
w^h^^hb>lMldseen,$n‘thh‘t^urse of this debate, in 
dialMihiidf flf rnfany gentten^n.' • ‘ App.) ■ 

Thoie great stafeim^^rt Pftt ahd 
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das» 4iid left iieij^ itofift 

adif^rhif^ but in tii» niMV' 
B(k^fied fttrihe voiewrai c^ the OiarleiW. 
ir.;i^S. lltat not lesi 'esoiinent iwmrMr. Fox; 
'Kdiose loss the nititni luid 4o deplore* with .Mb 
gieat rival ^etatesman* Mnl^tt* in his ftiaont 
Bih of I78S* never proposed touching the exdki* 
live trade of the Company ; ftr kss did he eoa^ 
template the opening tfaeOutports to 
dilations of individuals. Another great statesman 
{Murqnis iWeUesl^)* who* happily for the nation, 
was stiS Kving, thott^^fovourable to an openbg 
4^ the trade* to a ^crntam ^and limited extend 
ftom his Idmd knowledge of India* and the. dai^ 
get attending too great an intercourse between 
Baroplan advenhirers* and the natives of Indiai^. 
never entertained so wild an idea as to allow ships 
x4 Individuals* from England* to range ovey t^ 
vast Indian ocean, or to return to ths'Potports of 
tldg^ kingdom i his enlarged mfnd .was sathddl 
wfth miaking Ltmden the et^itritm o£ 
ddtnmerce. (fiegx i heiiiti) , What hdd /thtgri 
to set agmnst these great att1h<o>Hties, and tM^ as* 
foay lmve listened ^Hm<tlud iooiO;#rith>> 
Si$ oauch ipleasuref Tb<^rhidJOiiaelr,ag|a^|iL^ 
fhem>]lhe' 'sin80au%;.of^li«^^ 
aa^^iiineDt* 1ind'.perh^<^jophikfox'et^^|di^ 
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Mif krgtwient&'$>j!j^jh>as' lie rated'the -abilities of 
tlie«bcaiv' moveoi6f ^j^.ameDdmoitjt ^e' oiust sajr^ 
he-h^'^otf=made^tny>>impresibB TO his 
Ihey had also indeed the opinions of His Ms^estyfa 
Ministers, .bnt were founded on argumenta 
which the/ had no opi^mrtnnity of hearing. In 
l79^S»the le^rs of the parties interested in open-! 
ing thefrade^ were transmitted , to < the Court of 
Directdrs; Brid where* ccMi^rences tdoh: place 
with His Majesty's Miilistens, minutes of the pro- 
ceedings were handed otter to .tbemj 'andt iiItK 
mately: submitted to tbe Court- of-. Proprietors; 
On the present occasion they had not been so for* 
tunate — ^th'ey were ignorant of what had passed at 
the conferences- between Ministers and the; Der 
putiations h:om tbe Outportsr~aod they had jbeeri 
referred for information to the petitions with 
which the table of the House of Commoin was 
loaded. (^Hedr ! hear !) 

- The hon. mover of the amendment stated^ (he 
ptesnmed as a reason for the opposition of. tbe 
Court of Directors,) that- their patronage would' 
be tefsehed. If such unworthy motives coukl 
operate on the minds of gentlemen^ behind thal^ 
bar, ;he would tell the hOn. gentlerii^n that ift> 
this c»8e,'4he argument woiild' not nirail him^ jit;' 
the great " mass of patronage would remain the^. 
same to the Court (^.IXrectoFS, 0ieaf! ! kf(ir lj: 
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whether the trade were extendfed to the Oatportej 
or confined to the City of jLondon. But there 
was a description of patronage which would be 
materially affected by the removal of the trade to 
the Outports ; which, though of no importance to 
the Directors, in an interested point of view, they 
would be extremely sorry to lose. What would 
become of (hat meritorious class of men, the Com- 
manders and Officers of their noble fleet of ships, 
and their retired military officers, worn out in the 
service, many of them covered with wounds, and 
all with honour ?~Was it to be supposed, that 
Government would continue to them, the very 
liberal alhiwance, which they received from 
the Company ? Was it to be imagined that Go- 
vernment would place them on a better footing than 
the servants of the public, at home ? Their naval 
officers, too, who had been unfortunate In their 
service, and who, from age or infirmities, were 
unable to continoe in it, derived asubsistence from 
the benevolent institution of Poplar, which was 
second only to the great national establishment at 
Greenwich — It received not only tliem, but their 
widows i and even the widows of petty officers 
and seamen.— -This hospital Was supported by 
contributioas from their ships, and the moment 
their commerce was destroyed, that splendid en- 
dowment must fltll Wifli it. — (//e4r I bear!^ 
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And what would he the fate of the Officers of the 
Hause and Warehouses, who commenced their 
services in early life, and many of whom were now 
grown grey in it ? Had the hon. mover conuder* 
ed what was to be done for these persons j he say^ 
indeed, that the Government will, make compen- 
sation to them, — but had he reflected on the exteat 
to which that compensation would be called for ? 
did he know that it would demand millions? if 
they took from them their trade, they might 
also take their territory.-— Would Government 
make a compensation to them for their stock, 
which was estimated by that great states- 
man, the late Lord Melville, at .£’200,000,000? 
Would they prepare to demand of the country a 
sum of this magnitude ? Would they make com- 
pensation to the owners of docks, or to the; 
pwners of yards, who had built, and were now 
building their ships ; and who, if their trade was 
destroyed, must suffer deeply ? Looking at these, 
and the other great interests at stake, the Court 
yvoyld have been happy could they have met the 
views qf fijs Majesty’s Ministers, widrout yield- 
ing that qn which the pow?r rested, of conduct- 
ing their affairs vvith safety tp the Company and 
advantage, to the public. The clainiants them- 
selves, would not be benefited by what they de-' 
mnnclcds .on the contrary, he was convinced they 
2x2 
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would be the first and greatest sufferers. pi$ap<^ 
pointed in tfa^ir expectations, new clauitc^, and 
perhaps better:, founded than the preseids would 
arise. They would state ta Ministers, that the 
tode to India had beea^«'||^ boon» 

and they would demand fhe China ^bde as a re<» 
compepse ; which even the hon. mover would 
not consent to part with, as, he understands him 
to say, that this branch of commerce should re* 
main with them. In the mean time, in default of 
other articles, the private traders might fill their 
ships with sugar and coffee, to the great injury of 
the West India Colonies. 

He should .make one more short observation 
before he concluded ; had there been no.ComT* 
pany, there would have been no territorial . posr 
sessions i they were acquired by the funds of the 
Company ; they had been sqppoited and secured 
by the commerce of the Company. The honj 
mover had said a good deal about the increased 
commerce of the American and private trade to 
the lii^t* Indies. Did he know, that in those 
years when the American and private trade 
ffpuriohed most, the,, funds destined for theic 
commerce were diverted to t^e defence and. p^C’j- 
^rvatjpn of their empire in the East ? ■ Apd to 
this circumstance the extension of the American 
trade was in a great measure owing. . 
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This was not to be considered as a cotnmer* 
cialj bat as a great political question ; and the 
late Lord Melville, whose authority he had ^ 
often referred to, expressly stated, that the poli- 
tical and commercial interests of the Com^pri^ 
were so blended with those of the State, as to 
render it impossible to divide ‘ them, without 
dangerio the Empire. The hon. Gentleman had 
complained, that the extra ships of the Company 
were diverted from commercial to political pUr^ 
poses. This very circumstance was a strdh^ 
tirgument for the continuance of the pre^tit 
system ^ for it shewed that the State and' the 
Company were formed to uphold each other} and 
thohgh sometimes it might press hard on coni- 
iperce* yet the inconvenience was greatly over-* 
balanced by the benefit derived by the Country at 
large. He should conclude by hoping His Maj’es-. 
ty^s Ministers would look upbn this as a question 
on which the safetyof India depended. Let them, 
therefore, beware. Jest by opening the trade in 
tbd manner propored, they did not shake the 
foundation of this establishment, and bring to 
. the ' ground never to rise again,, the fabric of 
{heir national greatness, f ” Reiterated applause.) 
>'The amendmenf wai then put from the chair, 
and negatived } Mr. Hume, -alone, holding up 
pi.-, liiiijd in favour of it. llie original Resolutbii 
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was then put, and, with the exception of the 
a^roe gentlentan, carried unanimously. 

Mr. W^landt in rising to propose the seconti 
Resolution, which comprised, in a smaller space, 
]the various topics contained in the series of Reso- 
lutions which were submitted to the' Court on 
the 1 9th of January, observed, that, after the 
unanimity which appeared in agreeing to the 
Resolution that had justj been carried, there 
’ was no necessity for him to say much in proposing 
the next~in all probability, any rematks which 
might be oiFered in opposition to it, would go 
merely to the propri<ity of extending the Trade to 
the Outports. Now, if the whole question were 
confined to that point, and did not include the 
apprehension of ulterior danger^ the business 
could .admit of little argument. But, if the trade 
to India were thrown open, what would become 
of the China trade? — what would become of 
the Indian Empire ? — Although the bon. gentle- 
man had disclaimed any desire to interfere witl^ 
that trade. His Majesty’s Ministers, of whom he 
was the advocate, could have no other intentions j 
for it was perfectly clear, if the Extension now 
proposed did not answer the views of the njer- 
chants at the Outports, the Company wbuld 
called upon to give up every thing they possessed. 
He would not dgtain the Court longer i the pritv^ 
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crple had been so fully discussed on the first Re- 
solution, as, in all probability, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of any further dfebate. ' He then proposed 
the second Resolution i (vide Appendix) — ^ which, 
having been read — 

J\Ir. Randle Jackson expressed an objection to 
that passage in which the Company were repre- 
sented as having exported goods to India, at a 
loss, for the purposes of benefiting the manufac- 
tures of the mother country. This, he observed, 
went to prove that the Company had lost by the 
India trade, which was contrary to the whole 
course of argument advanced by the gentleman 
who opposed the Amendment. The fact was, 
that though the East-India trade was not a very 
profitable concern, it was not a losing one j but, 
more than all, it was the great pillar of the Com- 
pany’s establishment. They ought not, therefore, 
to countenance an expression whicli their ene- 
mies would gladly seize hold of, and from which 
they might draw the most erroneous conclusions. 

Sir Hugh Inglis thought the Resolution was 
suflSciently guarded. The case was simply this j 
they carried on a trade in Woollens for the ad- 
vantage of our manufacturers ; they lost by the 
Woollens, but they gained by the general returns : 
so that, on the whole, they were not losers.-— 
The same observation applied to Tin. 
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Mr. Randle Jackson said) if tlie passage applied 
only to woollensj he .was not prepared with ipfor* 
tnation to argue it one way or the other ;• but, he 
was sure, if it were taken generally, it was a 
dangerous proposition, from which very incorrect 
conclusions might be drawn. 

Mr. Hume submitted, whether that Court, to 
use the words of the hon. gentleman, might not 
lay itself open to some “ incorrect conclusion,’^ 
if they proceeded, without further consideration, 
to agree to ^o voluminous a Resolutimi.— -He 
would, therefore, suggest, that the Resolutions 
be printed, that, tliey might have an opportunity 
deciding, after they were perfectly acquainted 
■with the nature of that, on which they were called 
to give their opinion. 

Mr. Wcyland observed, that every argument had 
been adduced, in the course of the discussion, 
which bore, in the remotest degree, on the ques- 
tion 5 and the principle of the Resolution was 
perfectly well understood.— He could sec no ne- ' 
ccf .ity for a new discussion on that which had 
already been so fully debited. 

Mr. Impey after the exemplary patience which 
bad .been manifested in the discussion on the- 
Amendment, observed, it would be quite unpar- 
donable-in him to trouble the Court at any great 
length,— Having disposed of the first Reso- 
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lution, they were called upon to proceed with 
the second* which did not precisely meet his 
ideaii* as stiil partaking of the defect of its origin 
nal concoction, that of going too much ’ into de>. 
tail. Nevertheless, as it seemed to contain the. 
case of 'the Company, and as it might appear, 
that a difference of opinion existed amongst 
them, if they went into argument upon it, he 
hoped it would be carried with the same unanU 
mity as that which had preceded it. . 

At the conclusion of the last debate, an obser* 
vation fell from an hon. Proprietor, one of the 
City Members (Alderman Atkins), which, if not 
answered, might create some misapprehension. 
The hon. Proprietor asked, “ whether the Court 
of Directors could not again hold a communica- 
tion with His Majesty’s Ministers, and state to 
them, that the Company was willing to open the 
trade'on a liberal footing ?” Now, from this, the 
public might imagine that there was an objection 
to open the private trade on a liberal' footing j 
but the fact was directly the reverse j the Com- 
pany had gone much farther than had ever before 
been, demanded cf them j they had conceded th^ 
extension to the private trader, without nny res- 
triction as to siups or cargacs. The public should 
perfectly understdrid what was the question in dis- 
pute; he. would repeat, what he had said over 

2 u 
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and over again, that the private trade had nothing 
to do with it. Had the hon. gentleman who 
opened the deTsate, proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the propriety of extending the trade, still 
he was doing nothing more than " beating the 
wind,” for he looked upon that point to have , 
been given up,-— but it was the duty of the hon. 
gentleman to have shewn, that the admission of 
the Outports to a participation in the import trade, 
would not occasion such an increase of smug- 
ging, as, would ultimately destroy the China 
trade. He ought to have shewn, that if the 
Company refused to grant the demand, the India 
government could b® removed out of their hands, 
without any danger, either to the establishments 
abroad, or to the constitution at home. He be- 
lieved that the present was not very wide of the 
proposition submitted to Parliament in 1783, 
and he did not think that they could do better 
than recur to the example which was set them at 
that period j when all those persons, any way 
connected with the Company in London, saw 
that the proposition was hostile to their interests, 
they appealed to Parliament, and myriads of in- 
dividuals signed the petitions j but they ought not 
to confine themselves to those only who were in 
liOndon, they ought to call for ^sistance on the 
ihinefs of Cornwall, and the clothiers of the 
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North of England, both of whom were greatly 
benefited by the Company, and by whose des- 
truction they would be materially affected ; 
though these manufacturers might procure orders 
fqr the East, after the Company had ceased to 
exist, they would never receive them so regularly 
as they had been accustomed to do. He considered 
these persons as their natural allies, who ought to 
come forward in their defence. In recurring to the 
year to which he had before alluded, they ought to 
remember, that their cause was not gained by 
the representation of their friends nor the elo- 
quence of their advocates. Whatever effect they 
might have had on the public mind, still it was 
not by them they were ultimately saved. When 
reason and argument were no longer listened to ; 
when the Company were overborne by clamour, 
a light shone out on their affairs from an higher 
POWER. The Company could not forget, that it 
was the highest personage in the Country, the 
object at present of their deepest regret, as he 
had always been of their utmost veneration, who 
supported them. He saw that the blow was 
aimed at his authority, and from this constitu- 
tional view of the subject, for he (Mr. Impey) 
always considered it in a constitutional view, the 
East-India Company derived its salvation. Might 
it not likewise appear to the great personage 
2 u 2 
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faow acting in the name and on the behalf of His 
Majesty, that precisely the same measure wai 
liable to the same degree of constitutional jea- 
lousy ? Might he not apprehend that the power, 
©f which he was the guardian and the depository, 
would be impaired by the projected alteration of 
the Company’s system? For his part he could 
not conceive that those powers which were con- 
sidered dangerous in the hands of Mr. Fox, 
could become harmless in those of Lord Liver- 
.pool or of any other Minister. — (Heat ! hear f) 
His Royal Highness had always shewm the utmost 
anxiety for the rights of his subjects, and there- 
fore they might ' re?. -onably hope that he would 
never suffer any Minister of the Crown to be 
paramount to the Sovereign. 

The second resolution was then put^ bein^ 
as follows:-— 

That on former discussioils relative to the 
renewal of the dompany’^ charier, aiicf particularly in 
1733, His Majesty’s GoV( rirttient were prepared, at the 
outset, to state the jprecis? extent of concession tvhich 
could safely be allowed to the petitioners against the 
Company’s charter j and their mature conviction ap- 
peared then to be, that the rCgulatcd monopoly of the 
Gmnpany was essential to the interests of the country, 
and that this consideration alone was a suftieient answer 
to all pretences for interference with that monopoly. 

Tbilt the territorial possessions of the Company io In- 
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dia are tlicir certain riglit, and that the systerii providedi 
for* the Indian Goveriiment by the tvisdoiti of PaTKa- 
luetit, together with the disinterested spirit in whiciiit 
lias been administered by the Company, have extended 
and consolidated the British Empire in the Ea^t, and 
added to the strength and glory of the British Empire 
at Home. 

That the trade of the Company has long ceased to 
bear the character of a strict monopoly ; and that, by 
some further modifications, if thought indispensable, in 
addition to the arrangements Of 1793 and of 1802, k 
may be rendered as much an open trade, as will ble 
consistent with the security of revenue and the prospe- 
rity and safety pf the Indian Empire* 

That it is the opinion of the ablest Indian statesmen^ 
Well as of the generalitj^ of persons acquainted with 
.India, that no large or sudden addition can be made to 
the amount of British exports to that country^ or China ; 
that this opinion is confirmed by the practice of the 
Americans, wlio export chiefly bullion, and by tlie 
overloaded state of the Indian markets ; that the habits 
and religion of the natives arc hostile to any sueh ex^ 
tension : and that the Company actually suffer a loss in 
this department of their concerns, with the view of em- 
ploying the capital, and encouraging the indui^try cf 
their countrymen at home. 

That so far as relates to the ordinary produce of In- 
dia, the import trade is now carried to the full extent 
of the demand, as appears by the value of three millions 
and a half sterling of private property at this moment 
remaining in the Company's Warehouses ; and that to 
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open the Outports to that trade, ivould be no other tlian 
a ruinous transfer of it intonetv channels, to the de- 
struction of immense and costi}’ establishments, and the 
beggary of many thousands of industrious individuals. 

That an extension of the trade in other products, the 
supposed effect of opening the Outports, could be real- 
ised only by a large transfer of capital to India, and its 
iconsequent cblonization ; that, if realized, it might 
fatally interfere with the manufactures of England, or 
with her commerce to countries where similtir products 
are already raised by British capital, imported in Bri- 
'tish shipping, atid paid for by British manufacturers, 
and that thus, such extension would deeply injure those 
very persons who are most impatiently petitioning for 
it. 

That any unrestrained intercourse of Europeans with 
our Indian Empire is highly to be deprecated ; that 
the unlimited competition of commercial agents would, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the country, pro- 
duce a boundless scene of confusion and fraud, and 
** ultimately the ruin of the manufacturers themselves;” 
and that tempting opportunities would be held out to 
the agents to maintain illicit intercourse with the Na- 
tive Powers, and to conduct a dangerous system of 
communication with China from the Eastern Islands. 

That this Court do most highly approve the conduct 
of the Directors upon the vital question of admitting 
thb Outports to the import trade from India ; and' that 
the confusion and hazard from irregular sales at th» 
Outpdrts, the loss of the revenue from smuggling, and 
the consequent ruin of the Company’s China trade, 'are 
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decisive obstacles ti the policy of such a measure 
they arc therefore firmly of opinion, that the Court of 
Directors should, on no consideration whatever, ced^ 
this point iti the discussion. 

That it also appears, from numerous petitions pre.- 
sented to the last Parliament, that on the faith of ap- 
proved and Jong established practice, an immense capi- 
tal lias been invested in establishments, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the export trade between India and China ; and 
that many heavy engagements have been entered into 
by persons in the city of London, and on both banks 
of the Thames, from London-bridge to Gravesend, the 
very subsistence of many of whom depends uppn tho 
continuance to the port of Loudon of the export trade 
to India and China; and that nearly 10,000 industrious 
artificers, togetlicr with tlieir families, w'ould be in 
clanger of beggary, in proportion as they would be 
thrown out of employment, by the removal of tJ}e ex- 
port trade from its accustomed channel. This Court 
therefore conceives, that it is of vital importance to the 
city and port of London, that the export trade to India 
and China should continue to be carried on as hereto- 
fore. 

That since the high duties on articles imported would 
still remain, the abatement in the price of freight, ex- 
pected by the petiiioners to ensue from the subversion 
of the present system, would be productive of trifling 
relief to the consumer and that this relief would be 
purchased at the extreme hazard of the revenue of Cus- 
toms and Excise, now jcollected easily by ^ the Com- 
pany, as well as im^uln^nt danger to all ‘the sources of 
their wealth in India. : 
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^ That there is no foundation, in'fact, for the state- 
Blent which ascribes to the Company’s charter the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by neutral foreigners over British 
merchants^ in the admission of the former to a trada 
from which the latter arc excluded ; for that the profit 
with which that trade has been carried on by those fo« 
reigners, has been entirely owing to the facilities nexes- 
sarily belonging. to ibeir neutral character, and which, 
of course, cannot belong to the merchants of a bellige- 
rent state, 

That the discharge of the political functions of the 
Company depends on the continuance of its commer- 
cial |)rivUeges ; that the propositions of His Majesty’s. 
Government, by giving a fatal blow to the?, commercial 
interests of the Company, will, if insisted on, eventu- 
ally terminate in its political dissolution ; and that po« 
liticaf advantages, of the highest importance, will thus 
be lost to the country, among which the following de- 
serve to be distinctly noticed, as much too valuable to 
be sacrificed for a trifiiiig reduction in the. freight of 
Indian goods to Europe* 

1. A marine of IVQ large ships, jcontaining a tonnago 
bf 103,533 tons, etnploying 1400 officers and 10,000 
seamen, of acknowledged skill and bravery, and w'hich 
basbeen found ready and able, at all times, to minister 
to t]ie national convenience arid to augment tlic national 
glory. 

An extensive establishment of yards, wnich has 
oftetr rendered large and seasonable assistance %o the 
Royal !!!hvy, and might, in necessity, be made 

uvaibblete the national defence. 

The remittance of the fortunes accamulatcd by 
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above 8,009 offieers of t^e’CMcpanj^ millhtry service;, 
aaili some hundreds of civil j^ervants, iHuob ate (nuts. 
feiTcd to the capital, and sttmalatd Ibe indastrjl* ,0f 
Britain. 

That, in addition to these considerations, tlie liberal 
disbarsements of the Company for national enterprises, 
and the meritorious contribution of their service to the 
National Fund of strength and glory, are entitle to a 
just and honourable remembrance, in the prep^ation 
of any measure which may vitally affect thmr interests. 

Tiiat connected with this department of ibe subject, 
IS the exuremo danger to which, in ease of the 
pany’b dissolution, tlie balance of the Constitution would 
be exposed, by the transfer of the Indian Patronage to 
the CMMvn, and the enormous burden which would be 
entailed on the public, in satisfying the claims of com* 
pensatiop on behalf of tlie Cofiijiany, and of all the 
compbeated interests which would be intolvcd in its 
fate. 

That, by the (kstrnctioU of the Company, a vast 
number of those Propiietors, amengst whom its capital 
of twelve millions sterling ts divided, would be reduced 
toextreme dutress, and neatly fortytbousand persons, 
directly employed by the Company, with many others 
indirectly concerned in iti^prosperiiy, would be btought 
to a state of absolute beggary. 

lliat, frpmlhe tenor ,ttf the preceding ponsidera- 
tions, It abpeii^ to this Court, tbatpo case of political 
or jCpmmercial dt^in^olipieyliDp been esbiblt^ed against ' 
the Company, to justify the rum with which they are 
tfan^eped, or tQ fui£?tt tbcir claim ro a coptinuauce gf 
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their Charter : that, on the contrary, their commercial 
management has been frequently deranged and inter- 
rupted by costly enterprises, to which they were com- 
pelled on grounds of imperial policy, and which no 
temporary possession could have induceiltliem to exe- 
cute : tii.it their remonstrances against these unifer- 
takiiigs wc'i'C silenced by reference to future and dis- 
tant recompense, in the improved prospect of perma- 
nent peiicc, rereniie, and contmercc, and that, by ar- 
guments which implii'd tittle less than a pledge that 
.thcir pvivilcges S'lould be continued,, at least until their 
indemnity sltpuid he complete : — anti that it is mani- 
festly unjust to allege against them, as a proof of com- 
mercial mismanagement, pecuniary difficulties arising 
cut of this forcible diversion of their commercwji' funds 
■to national purposes. - * . ■ 

That, with a view to their financial difficulties, thus 
incurred on the Public account, - Uie Directors^ in the 
year 1803, apprehending the consequences of the trans- 
fer of the Indian territorial debt to England, proposed 
methods to meet and provide for those consequences ; 
.bat that His Majesty’s Ministers refused to forward 
.these propositions to India, andiiave not substituted 
a:!y other proceeding for the same end. - ' 

That the Court appeal cotitidcntiy tp' the following 
particulars, from the close of tlie Fpurth Report of the 
'Comtniup of the'Hoascut Commons appointed in the 
'’Jat8.^a’. |iau«|Jit, for a proof, pot pplythat the Cora- 
. .puny, have carried on their ailairs without any expqnbe 
to t|fp:'dnanees of tbU cquntiy, but that the 'operations 
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•f their system have iieen in manifold, ways beneficial to 
its interests. , ' ^ 

1st. That since 1791, British industry has been en- 
couraged by tho.c5inployment<>Y«if46,000,000. 

2d. That the produce and manufactures of Indian 
purchased lYhh this sum, together with those of China 
sold in England, realized in ^Ic amount / nearly 
.£140,000,000. 

3d. That the purcliase of the produce and manufac- 
tures of England amounted to j 62 Si,li 00 , 000 . 

.4th. That the employment of British sl^ipping a- 
mounted to £*25,000,000. ' 

5th. That the duties on imports, collected throi.f' !i 
the Company at a tridinir cxppiicc to Gou:rijment, a- 
mounted to £39,30'J.000 ; and on exports to .000; 
— together, £39,960,000. 

Gch. That the combinwition of these, and other sums, 
producing £185,960,000, shews, that, on an average 
of the last seventeen v *ars, £10,900,0 /O has been dif- 
fused m various channels through idu whole circulation 
of the British Empire, &c. 

< That, for proof of the moral and political benefits 
derived to tlie population of Indfe from the govern- 
ment of the Coinpaiiy, this Court ripj>caK to the rdtli 
Ileport of tiie Oomiiiittt-e of the House of Cotiimons, 
which exhibits the gratilying picture of. u people raised 
from the lowest uisorder and licgradation, to a state of in- 
dustry, security, and freedom ; und that this Court confi- 
dently hopes, the improve uient in die condition of fifty 
milhonsof natives wdl not .i;‘^ interrupted, by the pcini- 
Clous experiments to which the baiiction of Parliament 
is now so loudly solicited. * 

3x2 
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' TBatthe mterests'of the Cbmpa^aiiei attirliiAo<fine 
so intcrn'oreh with .the political and coinn|)erdal’ai}ts<eBa 
of Britain, that, by that suddep dtssehitioiti.dte credit 
and grandeur of this country would reeeim * diocb^ 
which rfiitst be peribrns,, and m^Ai be fatat-i and that 
the measures proposed by Goyierpneat are thei!efer0 
anxiously to be deprecated,^ inasmuch as they muse 
have the effect of bringing the Company' to speedjp^ 
destruction. 

That, with such a case in fever of the Company, 
the Court is assured they may approach Parliament 
tvith confidence, and 'without the smallesS alartn from 
the misrepresentations with whiclt they have been 
assailed ; and they are persuaded that the wisdom of 
that enlightened body will never countenance the 
sacrifice of clear and positive interests of one clasa of 
men, to. the contingent and uncertain advantage of 
another i nor demolish a nughtiy practical system-, 
'which has been raised by such immense exertions, in- 
order to place its materials at tbe disposal of icterested^ 
speculation. 

That this Court opprom, most highly, tbe firm 
exertions, by which th<i Direotms have now ensdiled 
the C ompany, if necessary, to bring their case in its 
integrity before the tribunal of Parliament. They 
tender their warmest thanks te the Chairman, the 
Deputy Ciiairman, and tlie Court of Directors, for 
^ic aeal and ability in supjiort of .this knportant 
cdto} and they trqst that, if any opemng shonkl 
prStot i(^lf f&t a renewal of the discussion between 
tfae^^ijl^ny and )lis MajesQr’s Geternment, upon 
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the principles detailed in this resolution, it wilt be 
ot^dactcd by them with the energy and moderation 
which they have hitherto displayed. , , ' • 

The above resolution was carried- without any ■ 
di^entient voice except that of Mr.' Hume. Hie 
^urt then adjourned, sine die. 
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Substance ’ of Lord Buckinghamshire's Letter to 
the Chairman^ noticed in page 76 of the Debate. 

' That as to his (Lord B.’s) name being at the bead 
of a subscription to take olF by lottery the cargo of the 
Rodnej/j which could not hnd a market in India, lie 
had no recollection at all of tlu^, circumstance. He 
did recollect, that upon the arrival of the Ililhbormtgh 
at Madras, it had been signified to him by the Captain, 
that he should be utterly ruined, if he was obliged to 
depart without finding a sale for his goods. Upon this 
representation, he, with others, engaged to take his 
investment from him, at tlieir own risk ; and it was 
afterwards soild without loss. This was the only re- 
collection he had of any Irausactioii similar to what 
had been stated.” 


Opmions of the late Lord Melville, Lord Gren* 
ville. Marquis Wellesley, Lord Castlereagh^ 
Mr. Pitt, Sir Phili/) P^rancis, and the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons for India 
Affairs. 

Letter from Lord Melville ^ dated 2d April 1800, 

That the ostensiible form of Government, with all 
its consequent extent and detail of patronage, must 
remain as it is, I am persuaded will never be called in 
question by any but those who 7nay be disposed to sacri^ 
fee the freedom and^security of oiir Constitution to their 
own pei'sonal aggrandizemait and ill^dirccted ambition. 





I remain equally satisfied as to the/ properiety of cort- 
tinning a monopoly of .the trade in the hands of the 
Sast-India Conipany* Titose who maintain the reveVse, 
appear to me^ U he^ iHisUd by general theories^ with* 
cut attending to the peculiar circumstances of the trade 
they are speaking of. 

“ The great interest to be attended to on the part 
of the Compaivy;, is, 4kat no goods come from Indus 
that are not deposited in the Company* s Wnrehouses', 
and that the goods so imported ore disposed of at ihc 
Companif s sales agreeably to the rules prescribed for 
that purposed 

Marquis Wdlvsiefs Lottery ZOth Septemhery 180Q. . 

It would be equally unjust and impolitic, to ex^ 
tend any facility to the trade of the British Merchants 
in India, by sacrificing pr hazarding ,tbe Company^ 
rights or privileges, by injuring its commercial inte- 
rests, by adiniiting an indiscriminate and unrestrained 
comnurciai intercourse between India and England^ or 
by. de|>«u ting from any of S'he fundamental principles 
of policy which now govern the British establish- 
ments iii India.” 

LordMdviilts Letter y 2\st Marehy 1801.- 

Th(! preservation of the monopoly of the Eastw 
India Company is requisite for the security 

of ever ,’ iniportcint interc c connected with our Indian 
ICtiipiic ; and s() deeply aut 1 iiUpressed with the truth 
of tiHs lion, that I ata prepared explicitly to 

decLro, that although the hist formation of an Cast*» 
India Company proceeded from purely cprum^rcial 
coo!Hdera£ron>, the . magnitude and , importance to 
which the pAst-Iadia CoiRpany has progressively j^d- 
yat^cccl, Is now so interwayed with i^e pi)lUical ititc^ 
f(B^s W-'the EtpQ[re» as tq create mfifld A firin 

iroiivicti<& ihaljm maintettait^e^^ ihe monopoly of the 
Ea^^In^ Company y is even mare important to the 
political interest of the StaUy than it is to wc commerciti 
interhis^ 
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J/r* Pitfs Speech* in the House of Commons^ ll/A 
March 1793. 

I have no hesitation in sayinp, that wheu all the 
circumstances arc t’cll v before .the House, I am confi- 
dent that a Rene wal of the Cdmpan;p''s\ Charier will 
appear to be much for the interest of the countiy^ — It 
has been said that mucc the publication of the .speech 
of my right honorable fviend (Mr. Dundas) everv body 
believes that the cliarier will be renewed : and I arh 
glad to hear that such is the case, because it can only 
arise from a public conviction, that the renewal of the 
Charter, upon the terms and upon the regulations on 
which the East4ndia Company have agreed to accept 
it, will be much for the interest of this country in 
every point of view,’* 

Lord Melviiys Speech in the House of Commons^ April 

1793. 

Stating his full conviction, after mature conside- 
ration, that if the Indian patrqnagc sliould be vested 
and concentred immediately in the Crown, the weight 
of it would be too great in the balance of onr govern- 
ijicnt, and might prove dangerous to the spirit of the 
constitution.'’ ^ , 

Sir Philip Francises Speech in the House of Commotie, 
April 1793. 

With respect to the Renewal of the ny’s 

exclusive Charter to trade to India ; 1 have already 

* Mr. Piltsaidf he perfectly agreed that a capital speech h:iil 
been n)ade by Mr. Dundas ; this the Mouse and t)i«. Public already 
hnew A speech which, for hrmpfehenMve knowledge of the 
history of India and of the various sources of the British cotumerce 
to the East-Indies, deduced from authenticated matccnents of Indian 
aflairs, and ibr wise aiTangcments for the adiuinfi.tTation of our 
Asiatic provinces, and of th^ general commerce of the empire ; a 
sfreech which, combining ofjecis formerly thought irreconcilable 
presented one great plan for the improverpent of the whole * | 
sp^ch vvhich he would venture to affirm, i hough it might ha\e 
been equalled in that House, never had been excelled in 
the House oj Commons^ 2^th May^ 1 793. 

2 y 
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said, that I dd not ohjev't. to it . ... 1 tery much 

^u^stion the posnbilitj/ of inci/^easing our exports to Indict 
io'any material wtiautit^ I mean' with a rational sedxfity 
of finding a profitable vent for them* Except military 
s»tores, ammunition, iiftd titber iipplemobts pf war, 
with which if is not your true policy to furnish the 
ludian pyipces, the mm^aciwes of England canhardly 
be stfid to be. saleable in India beyond the trifling am0unt 
Jtccessmy for the consumption of Europeans 

Ur. Piifs Speech in the House of Commons^ 2itk May 
1793. 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to e^tamipe the ohservations 
^snade by Mr» Fox upon the coinpi^<^h\l and political 
arrangements in the bill. He (Mr; F.) had had re- 
course to the common place topic ^ that a free trade was 
preferable to a monopoly^ . insisting that the House 
ought not to forget this principle, unless very good 
reasons should be given for adopting a contrary one. 
This speculation, Mr. Pitt said, had been repeated a 
thousand titpcs by much^/m ingenious men tlian the 
right faon. member, and scarcely could have been ex- 
pected to have been .resorted to, as the force of it had 
been done away by his right hon. friend (Mr; Dunda^) 
when he first opened the subject, bottoming his argu- 
ment, not on vague speculation but on inferences draxon 
from history and from authenticated accouiUs. Here 
Mr. Pitt asked whether the claims of th^ manufacturers 
had not been listened to and provided for, and whither 
the exclusive privilege of the Company had not hem 
rendered subservimt to (he risources of the Empire ? 

Lord Orenvillifs Speech in the House of Lords, 3d 
June 1193. 

0 ' ' 

' * Lord jSrcnvillp said ** tliat if it tyere necessary for 
him enter at large, into any genen|I detail on the 
our possessions in Ihdia, or any speculative 
diftCMSsian uith respect to the mode in which India 
oii^ihtto bp governed,, and dn which the trade of that 
country tu be carried opi it would open a 
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. \Tidc and exten«jipe field indeed.; but, in the present 
case, it did not appear i6 hinV that this was in any 
diapq necessary, ^because ; he telt that the ground he 
had to go on was very oittcii narfow«?d, by haying a 
just ana wcll-fouodeci experi^ce as a guide a guide 
whijch was at all tiiaes perhaps the best, but uipre par- 
, ticiuiarjy ^ under such circumstances as existed .at 
. present . , Mine yean experience had proved the benefit 
of the pre$ent system^ and^ there appeared therefore no 
just reason why it should be altered. The present bill 
of course assumed for its principle the ^ntinuanpe of 
that system ; but as ideas bad been entertained by some, 
that in the liands of the East-India Company, the trade 
to India, was confined within narrower limits^ than 
woaid be the (f<is6 werOdt open to be engaged in by 
the whole capital ahd the whole spirit of enterprise of 
this countnr ; provisions were now, for the first time, 
introduced into the present bill, which wouW give an 
opportunity for trying the experiment, by allowing 
merchants and traders to adventure on their own bot- 
tom under certain necessary regulations. 

Lord Castlereaglis Opinion expressed in the Debate m the 
• House of Commons on the EasUindia Budget^ 18/A 
L^vdy 1806 . 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Com- 
pany’s conirncrce as carried on at a loss. To what 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
a liberal dividend to the proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and' must, like all com- 
^ mercial results, be in its nature fluctuating; but,. in 
reasoning upon this branch of the Company’s affairs, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Prinsep) must establish 
several preliminary facts, before he can expect to 
persuade Parliament that tliu commercial existence of 
the Company is to be considered merely on grounds of 
mercantile profit. Me must be prepared to shew 
that individuals would be as likely to carry on steadily 
tlnf commerce of India, under all the fluctuations to 
which such a trade is liable, where the outgoings arc 
great;, and the returns disum*, as a great trading 

2 Y 2 
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corporation. Ho must be prepared to dispel the 
appiehcnsions whicli must be entertained, with respect 
to the injurious influence on the prosperity of India., 
which may be the consequence of an unsteady and 
unequal demand for tjteir produce^ before he 
expect to satisfy Parliaiufint that an intercourse, 
perfectly unrestrained^ is preferable to that qualified 
intercourse, partly froe and partly reatrletjed, whtcli 
now prevails. Jf he assumes, that individuals by 
using an inferior description of tonnage, could cany 
on tlie trade at less expense, and consequently at 
greater profit, he must be prepared to shew, that this 
is not merely by throwing the difference of tltc expense 
on the tmbiic, bv* rendering numerous and expensive 
convoys requisite to protect tbeir feeble vessels in time 
of war, whilst the Coaipany\s ships, with a compara^ 
tively iilight aid from our navy, arc competent to 
protect each other, and to set the enemy’s ships of 
war, even when in considerable force, at defiance. 
He must be prepared to shew, that such an esta^ 
blishrnent as that of the Company, could be kept up 
without the protection of a qualified monopoly ; or 
that Such a system is in itself uiinecessury to the* po- 
litical existence of the Company, and the manage* 
inent of large territorial revenues, when both in peace 
and in war funds must be transferred through the 
medium of commerce from India to Europe and from 
Eurfjpo to India. He must also shew, before he can 
establish tliat the interest of the maiiufaet(»rer at home 
is interested in such a change, that individual specu- 
lators would be' disposed to send out British nianu* 
factures, even at some less,* as the Company have 
frequently done, or that there is any other limit to 
t:ic amount of this description of export, on the part 
of the Company, than the utmost quai.»hy the Indian 
marivct can take off, which they have not hitherto 
been able, with their most strenqous etforts and some 
sacrifices, to' carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. These, 
and many other impoitant doubts must be solved, 
before any satisfactory or sound, conclusion can be 
QfiiTkQ to, Oil the great practical question (Private 
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Trade), to which *the worthy alderman, somewhat 
out of time, had been solicitous to point the attentioii 
oP the Committee. 

Fifth Report of the Sihct Corf0iiittee of the Souse of 
Commons, July 18 J 2. 

* The ComiTiittec, after declaring tliat they felt it 
a part of ‘ their duty to 6(fer some account of th^ 
nature and history of tb^ ciKtensire establishments 
for the internal administration of India, trust ilnA 
such an account will be acceptable to the House, not 
only as shewing the iinpostance and, utility of the 
establisliQicnts themselves, to the welfare and order 
of the country, but as evincing the unremitting anxiety 
that has infiiienced the efforts of those to whom the go-- 
•vermnefit of our Indian possessions has been consigned^ 
to establish a system ef adminisU ation best calculate^ 
to promote the confidence, and conciliate the feelings of 
the native inhabitants^ not less by a respect for their 
own institutions^ than by the endeavour gradually to 
engraft upon them such wiprovcmcnts, as. might shield^ 
under the safeguard of equal laws, every class of the 
people from the oppressions of power, and communicate 
to them that sense of protectio7i and assurance of justice, 
which IS the effeient spring of all public prosperity and 
happiness^ 


Jlistorical and Cojnmercial Data on which the Fast* 
Ifiditi Company* s Charter was renewed in the year 
il0'6.--^£xtract of a Report from the Select Com^ 
mitiee, laid before Parliament, previous to passing 
the Regulating Act in 1793. 

So early as the year 1600, in the infancy of the 
East-lndia IVadc, the propriety of rendering it a 
Monopoly bec«imc evident to Queen Klizabctli. This 
truth, thus early acknowledged, has heen since con-» 
sidered as an axiom of Government. Whenever it has 
been departed from, the evils arising from tlic iunovatigii 
proved tlicir own cure. 
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ynder reign? different as tliose of .the, Stuarts# 
aud William the Third, this monopolized coin^inerce 
eontinuod to be guarded by very strong measures* of 
Government. 

The Nation even thought necessary to make it a 
stipulaiion in she Treaty of Vienna, (concluded, in 
1731) that the Emperdr Charles VI. should. In ^tfur 
of the British nni6nojpo^% up the OsttSnd Coth- 
pany^ his favoqrite'scfreme, in. protection df which 
he had long siiut bis ears against the clamours of Great 
Britain and Hoitaiict. 

The short periods for which the Charter has been, 
from to time^ renewlid, prov^4'hat hoUffever ex- 
perience might convince, as to the > advante^es of ati 
exclusive trade, stilt there' existed in Government a 
laudable cutttion with respect to the puh^o benefit, in 
teserving a power of resu 9 i|>tioii at a short period. 

From this caojbion, ,the Company*^ monopoly, in 
deriving its stability, derives its^rglory ; for repeated 
.Charters, Royal Proclamations, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, have sanctioned the^wise policy of Elizabeth. 

The emergencies of Government, and. that pru- 
dence which .sometimes prescribes a temporary sacri- 
fice to po[)ular prejudice, have indeed, at some pe- 
riods, seemed to favour the iriews of, individual 
adventurers. .But these apfiearancds lasted no longer 
than the necessity which extorted them. It was rather 
a connivance than a licejice* 

Neither, do^s it appear that these individuals ever 
aucceeded in their speculations. They bought at a 
high price, from the poverty of the Suite, or the 
venality of its members, a. permission to ruin them- 
selves. 

There occurs only one instance that forms an ex- 
ception to the uniform opioiuu of Government on 
.this great and important commercial point; it is 
..attempt of Oliver Cromwell, about the year 
l63jS, to lay the trade open. This hold i;.<pcrinient 
terminated as might have been expected, it confirmed 
the Protector in the wisdom of that policy which he 
had doubted— The monopoly was rc-CDtabUshcd> and 
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tha Company’s teApt)rary aboliticE) i>ecatne, ja its 
icoQsequeuces, their triumph. 


Speech of Earl Moira, at ihe Entertainment gn/m 
tojiu Lordship by the Court of Directors at the City 
(f l^don Tdvem, the 2^lkjanmry 1813, previous 
his departure to assume the office of Governor 
General y and Comruander^in-Chief qfjhe Compands 
Finxes in India* f/ 

The Chairmao (Sir H. Inglis) having given-** 

** hold Moira, and succesi to hii Government/* 

Afterreturning thanks for the honour done him, and 
expressing his earnest desire to merit it by tlie zeal 
■with which he should endeavour to maintain theimpor** 
taut interests committed to bis management^ his 
Lordship adverted to the inseparable connexion df 
those interests with the welfare of the Empire* The 
sources ol tfiat public prosperity which had raised thii 
country so far beyond any other in the world, bad 
been hap|3ily suggested to their reflection by the song 
God savj the King,” to which they bad listened 
with .so raucii pleasure. It was indeed to the libcity 
wdiich tljis country enjoys under the reign' of thfe 
Brunswick line, that we must refer ail our blessings. 
The consciousness of this freedom is the spring af al( 
that individual exertion whence anscs the strength and 
splendour of the British Empire. The commeiTC 
which has furnished the nerves of that strength} Could 
only have received its energy from the seciiritj' felt by 
t I'ery one engaged in it, for Ids undisturbed enjoyment 
ot all that his skill and activity might acauire. ^ The 
stuperuious structure with which be bh tnis occasi^ 
bad the honour of being pqbliciy connected^ rested 
no ether foundation. And to wdiat a pitebibad it been 
carried ! — That room exhibited a strict vefificatimv ctf 
what elsewhere was but. a rhetorical figure. 
Merchants arc Princes,” — Princes, not in of 
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territory alone ; but in elevation of soul, and libc^a- 
tity of spirit — Princes, not incivly‘ in imperial sway, 
but in the beston alof on all over W'hoin they 

ruled. It liad been his duty of late to peruse witli 
particular attentipn the instructions transmittecl from 
time to time by the Uireetprs, for the management of 
their possessions in India* The generous ecjiiity, the 
active and unrcmittiDg solicitude for tlie comfort of 
their .Indian subjects,, which those Instructions uni- 
formly evinced, afforded the proudest triumph for the 
British character. How nobly those dLspositions of 
the Directors bad been seconded by the servants of the 
Company ill India should uot rest upon bis vague 
assertion. He would appeal to testimony beyond the 
reach of pos^tble suspicion. He would recur to docu- 
ments which afford irrefragable couclasion as to the 
inestimable advantages obtained by tht; natives of those 
di'itricts whicli had fallen under the dominion of the 
Company. Ho alluded to the Reports of the Commit- 
tee of tno Mouse of Commons ; judges, so far from 
partial, that liioy acted upon severe, if not even hos. 
tile, scruriny. What have these Reports exhibited ? — 
rapid inertase of population from the fmur that each 
district became a jiait of the Company’s possessions; 
— surprising augmeutution of revenue, aliliough innu- 
jncvable imposts, to which the inliabita:»is had been 
snbjectcil under their own Princes, were suppressed 
by the Government of the Company ; in short, all 
that can indicate coiifidcuice and security, happiness 
and aff?uc!ice. lie could point at those aclJitions 
ct tijrrilory without recolh eting liie valour and con- 
duct of that army to which the empire owed such 
jiiiportaut acquisitions. He wa« well a'vare, iluit no 
ti;! ’gy from him could render more vivitl the luslre 
vAtich justly attj^nded their -erviecs ; but it was ins 
pride to have been addressed that day by a title fCom- 
Ittander-in-Chief ) which identified him, in ail but the 
glory of their achievements, with the army of the 
Cohipaiiy; and he might be allowed, from feeling a 
common interest with tt, thegratiiication of this asser- 
lioii of us merits. The ability of its otficers, 
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gftllantry of the troops, the splendpur of its actions, 
through a lonj, pt-rjcd of our history j the j>,-rsevenng 
fortitude with which it has insisted combinations where 
its numbers appeared wholly disproportioned to the 
peril — its humiiiiity to the conquered no less signal 
than its intrepidily in the contest: and the immense 
value of those pcsseasions which it has added to the 
general stock, muse ever hold forth that army as an 
object of admiraiioii and rc*e.pect to the British people. 
W us tliere aught beyond this ? — yes, that army had 
the glorious con. i.jnsness of having planted benefits 
wherever it has isv.scd its trophies, and of having 
marked tlie c ucc r of its triumphs by tfie difi!usion of 
ai! the blessings which How from the distribution of 
impartiTl justice and the protcciiuri of unenlightened 
governmem. Such was the fabric which he liad the 
high distinction of being en‘rustcd to superintend, 
lit' saw, yet saw wit!) satisfaction, no- brilliancj^'^of 
career btdbre him, b'ceausa ins predecessors in the 
Government, and Iboso win) had gone before him iti 
the mditarv command, had left no difficulty to be 
cncount(*reil — no dangers to be subdued — still there 
was enoiigli to gratify hoiieet ambition. It w’ould be 
Nsdiiei. nt |#raisc for Imn, if by vigilance and patient 
as>idu ly, he could preserve unimpaired that sublime 
cdirico of national giory, wdiich had been reared by 
the snperemment talents and unconquerable valour of 
former servanU of the (Company. 


Extract from the Sheffield Petition, adverted (o 
bj/ ?Jr. Grant (iht Director in the preveUms^ 
Debate. 

— Alarming state of commerce iii consequence of 
exclusion from the Continent of iOirope, from Amc-^ 
lira, from Africa, by the difficulty of and 

barbarism of the inhabitants, and from nchest 
provificos of Asia by the monopoly of the i,ast-India 
Company, the discuutinuanco of wiiich would be omj 

*1 z 
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of the most easy and effectual measures for retierUi^g 
the distresses loanufacturers^ &c. by the dis- 

covery and establishosent of such new aiid abundant 
markets, as would enable y» to set at defiance the 
^orts of the Ruler of France. If the trade of this 
tin^d Kingdom yrere peroutted to flow uniuipeded 
over th.^ extensive, lu^iuriami arid opulent tegious, 
though it might, xin thn outset, like a torrent rqnfest, 
svrolieii by obstruction, wliea its sluices were firac 
opened^ break^ forth with uneootrolabie impotuonity, 
deluging instead of supplying the district before it; 
vet, that vcty viokuGc which at the beginning, mi«lu 
be oarlialty in^jiiious, would in the issue prove highly 
nno ^permaiioiitly beneficial | .no ptart being itnviskedi, 
the waters of commorce, thot spread over the face of 
t,ha laud, as tincy subsided inight wear themselves 
oImmoU .^trough which they might continue to flow 
in regular and fertilizing streams ; 
^at ,to, tfau. wealthy, enterprizing, bonorahie and 
indo&tigablo British luercbani, coinincting in person 
hie 6wii eoucerns, no obstacle would |wove insur- 
umuomblet no prcjadice invincible, no difliculty 
disheturtfung : wants wbeiie be found them ho would 
supply, where they did not exist he would create them, 
by afl^ding the means of gratifkaiion. 


THK 
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Mr. PITT said, he perfectly agrec^l that a capifcad 
speech^ had been made bjr Mr. this the 

House and the Public already knew :~A speech which, 
for comprehensive knowledge of the history In- 
dia and of the various sources of the British compi^roe 
to the E^st-Tndies, deduced from authenticated state- 
ments of Indian aflairsi and for wise arrangements for 
the administration of our xisiutic provinces, and of ti\e 
general commerce of the empire ; a speech which, 
combining objects formerly thought irreconcilable, 
presented one great plan for the improvement of the 
whole; a speech which he would venture to affirm, 
though it might have been^ equalled in that House,' 
never had been excelled. 

Debate in the House of Commons^ 
^UhMaj/y 1793. 




SUBSaViiNCE 

♦ . 
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4^. ^c. 


Mr. Dondas introdnoRd his observations upon 
the important i)ati<jnal subject of the British 
goVerament and ti^d® the East-Indies, by. 
stating that difficulties which he hud ex- 
perienced not only from the impor- 

tance and magoitudo of the stdgcct, but from 
the system which he was to ]#opose bmiigih 
opposition to established tfaee^ea u*. government 
and in commerce. These tbeones, he admitted, 
were just and applicable to other causm* und ye^, 
he found it dangmotu to listen to tiiem when, he 
was devising a plan of government and a system 
of trade for British India. ** No writer upon, 
said he# “ has as yet supposed 
s 
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that an estensive empire can be administered 
by A commercial association ; and no writer on 
iMmmercial economy has thought that trade ougfit 
to be shackled by*an ejtciusive privilege. In de- 
viating from these principles, which have been 
Admitted and admired, I am sensible that my 
opinions have popular prejiidices against them, 
but I an^ supported by successful experience ; 
and when the House adverts to the peculiarities 
of the subject before them, they will at once see 
that I am not attempting to overturn theories, 
though I am unwilling to recede from old and 
established practice. 

“ I wish, in the outset, to arrest the attention 
of the House, and to fix it on the advantages 
which Great Britain actually possesses, and then 
to ask, whether it would be wise or politic to 
forego them in search of greeter advantages 
which may exist only in imagination ? 

It would be idle, it would, perhaps, be a 
proof of ignorance, to maintain that all the ad- 
vantages which Great Britain possesses from its 
connection with India arise out of the present 
exclusive privilege of the Company ; but it 
would be rash, and perhaps impossible, to say, 
what might be the political or commercial ef- 
fmits of a variation from the present system. In 
An age of enterprize and improvement, men arc 
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unwilling to hear of restraints, but the wisdom 
Gf the British Barliainent will not rashly relin- 
quish 'a positive good in possession for i probkbtei 
one in anticipation.'* 

Mr; Dundas then stated, that the shipping 
eihployed by the East-India Company amountect 
to 81,000 tons; that the seamen navigating 
those ships were about 7000 inen, who had 
constant employment; that the raw materials 
imported from India, for the use of the home 
manufactures, amounted annually to about 
^700,000 ; that the various articles of Bri- 
tish produce and manufacture annually ex- 
ported to India and China, on the Company’s 
ships, amounted to upwards of a million and a 
half sterling, including the exports in private 
trade, allowed to individuals ; that the fortunes 
of individuals acquired in India, and remitted 
home through the medium of private trade, •by 
bills on the Court of Directors, or by other 
means, formed an addition to the capital of die 
nation, the amount of which could not be accu- 
rately ascertained, but might be stated, at least, 
at a million per annum. 

The industry of Britain,” he observed, “ is 
thus, on the one hand, increased by the export 
of produce and manufactures, and the consump- 

a 2 ^ 
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tioto of these manufactures eiilarged !iy the nutn- 
Ber of piersons rfetumihg with fbrthhos ftom In- 
dia ; and on the other, it is fostered "and encdu- 
raged by the import of the raw materials from 
India, upon which, many of our most valuable 
mauufacturea depend. It would bb onneceina^y 
to analiBe the articfos with a minuteness that is 
inconsistent with an exj^anation of the general 
i)nnciptes;apon which 1 am to rest the propo- 
sitions to be submitted to Parliament ; let it suf- 
fice to observe, that the receipts and payments 
. of the East-India Company amount annually to 
more than six millions sterling. Under such 
circumstances, I pause before I listen to theo- 
ries; if 1 had less experience in commercial 
economy than practice has given me, perhaps^ 
like others, I might be misled.” 

Having made these general observations, Mr. 
Hundas brought forward, for the consideration 
of >the House, the gmierak qijiestion. Uptiri what 
principles ought the stffte to govern its Indian 
possessions 9 and ukder what t^gulalions ought 
the trade to the Eotst-^LiSes to be conducted? 

I wish, if it were possible, to State separately 
my observations upon the /mo gfeof com- 
prehended in this qne!$non; but 1 find that it 
w^d be impraeticable to explain my ideas'pf 
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the goyermnent} without frequem^y referring <» 
the connection established < between^: it and the 
trade.” 

Mr. Dundjas then stated, in conciw terms, the 
nature of- the present government of India; that 
it waa* vested in a corporation Hflder the contOoul 
of the executive power,' and the superintendHig 
authority of Pariiament, mtd that the expe- 
rience of nine years had justified ^^lis aystein, 
and kiduced him te'propoM to the considerattOH 
of the House the continuance of it, There 
wef6," jsaid he^ facts and events respecting 
which there could be no difference of opinion. 
India, or the country in Hkidostan governed 
by Britain, is in a state of prosperity unknown 
to it under the most wise and politic of its an* 
cient sovereigns. The British possessions, coOir 
pared with those the ne%hbouring srides in 
the peninsula, are tike a cultivated garden com- 
pared with the field of the sluggard ; 
nues of India have been increased, and^e#ade 
connected with them is in a state of ^ogtessive 
imptovrinent. A war, as inevitable las it was 
politic, has been conducted with y^our, and 
brought to On honourable and advattUngeous c<m- 
chSsion, Should it here be said mat the Cotn- 
^amy is am impr^r instrument mrthe mii^ge- 
ineiit -bf in empire ; I would ^if they were not 
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under the control of the Executive Power and thd 
superintendance of Parliament) readily admit the 
Ibrceof thcai^uinent, but if I find them to be anort* 
^n of Cfovemmentyand ofTrade, which has expe- 
l^mentaliy proved itself to. be suited to the admiring 
tiratidn of distant provinces, the revenues of which 
are to be realized through a regulated conuheme, t 
am afraid to lay aside a means which has hitherr 
to answered all the political and commercial 
purposes for which they had been employed " 

In this place, he again adverted to the force of 
theories in politics, and admittej^ that thougli he 
neither was able nor disposed tp refute them, yet 
he could hot feel it to be wise, to recede from 
practice, which experience had proved to be for 
the interest and the aggrandi^ment of the Em- 
pire. , , 

. Mr* Dundas then took a view of the hypothe- 
sis, that the system of governing 'India, should be 
altered, and enumerated tlie . difficulties which 
must blje overcome, b6fore;^e sepamtion of the 
^ovmii^^t from the Trade could be efiPected. , 

in the i£r»t place, hejisk^, Would not.the 
C6inpauyi\,uoder the general teruas. of |l»eir char- 
Wa^lay ctai|!m to the whole territorial ^m^enues of 
India?” ThW in fact do.makesuch aclaim j but 
be )va8 by no Imeans of opinion, ^at it l^ad fmy 
1^1 fpnndatiom. It must howeyer^ ber tdlovyed. 
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tlut there is lebm for much legal di’scussi^ on 
•&is sut^eci.’ ^nder this Tmpressioh he had asifeied 
liroin those, who to local knowledge had add^ 
expiei^nce in governing India, and in conductinj| 
tfie ti^e ; What building of wery deicripdbn 
irould he required by the Company, for the pur- 
|Idse8 of trade, and what would be requfr^ }}^ 
i[x6vemmeht„ exercising its civil, military ahdt 
^na^iall ^wers ? He had ashed. Upon what data 
the compensation for the buildings and property 
to be aMunied by the Public could proce^ ? He 
had asked, Whether the stores required for the 

E ' rotection and defence of the settlements were to 
e paid for, upon the principle of the original TOst, 
or upon that of an equitable mercantile prodt; 
He had asked (upon the hypothesis of a compl^ 
separation). What offices would be required for 
Govehiment, and what for Commerce,' and with 
the object of ascertaining the functions of these 
Separate departments, and the expences which 
each would cost ? He had asked in fine. What 
burdens the Company had incurred in acquiring 
and maintaining our territorial possessions, that 
he might form some estimate of the compensation 
to which they ^ould'be entitled, or to which, ip 
reason and in equity, they would look forward i 
, He appealed to the House, whether .these diffi- 
culties were not of a nature that would he em* 
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'WlMfthtf any 'itfjiididoiiji pwcfti^tn^oft ^'niight 
tfot tKttke thfttHlbMMende, so lytnidfie H dfe- 
jtendeA^ at present had up6ft'iHe'ik>vSire{gn^ of 
. Btilsin ^ whether this danger was to be in- 
eulWtd, tfteivlj bebaese it Wes true ihibedry, andl 
poputat tft opintonj that s mercatrHhr budy was 
unequal to the govemftieftt of indent IVotiifces* 
His reasonings, he khew, were reprol^htd by the 
politic^ pHftcipIes of aneksnt nations, but the case 
w«i novef } it wat not through eomtnerce that 
they reebited revenue ) fbr coiumerce then Wa^ 
narrow, and could not be the vehicle by 'whieh a 
revctuie could be fbalh^ by any sovereignty. 

- Mr. 0iindas, stated 4ts a ^ird difficulty, in re- 
eedhig from the present system of Government 
in liidia, the edeet which the innovation might 
have On the iUhids of the Natives. Th^ bad 
been long h^ifnated to look np to, and to rest 
upon the protection of the Company, V(^e have 
now (Said he), rfter’nfttny a struggle iii die fidM, 
and after the many eftpetiment# which 
rilypieeeded die esfoblidimeot of a r^fated 
cofftmerCe) ■ die prospect of coilsolidatiftg our 
power and increamig our revenue. -Woutd it be 
wise^to vedede from the treaties by Whidk we ao 
qatred otw territories f Or would the deviafiOil 
from them decomhiedate itself to the feelings 
the Natives ?-*-It woul^be in vain to suppose, dSf 
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ht^ks ’of ^^toitld 

lr6^ W the^-chiii^Vdo^-'fijre-^- 

siglk’i^ibHfd ’^vEtf'Wlnif^e^ i^e ^MqadAedii;: 

India lopk-^k tolheituddfitsd^ , 
yi^i|ntx ^ tlie their confid^nte^il?^ 

thhCoTOpanj^ hae its soif^lnr the county govern-^ 
^nts,-^ exer^ii^; povrdr ^^braaoh . that aao^ 
Hoidioa^iM to C^V^^kidfathetti' iiret^jiu[l><^ 

j'eoted. • “Would' tihe to their 

opinions ’^br lib^l. Or Would'lt bO'just ?' tord 
^liVe, l»Wholn sreoiiWB ^t'^pi{ro% Tiidia, ^with 
adisceifijitiK^lahd a vriiddUi-i^ 'hhi valOur, 
laid diar ihuOdikfeti' f<Hr ddnsolidating the ’ British 
Ilburer in Aiia7 hiX’ laurfels round 

die opini^ and'|l|i^htwrik'’6f thh Slibjugated'Na^ 
tives.. To this 'political foresight, bis countiy^ 
rfi“ niuchi iliidebte#tb him,' jia his victor^ 


'great vrarr^ ahd ^tate^oidd 
>utd.bo to'hOki bupWHfOl 
rill' by^A gtifits'' from d|i»/’M<%td; He *Kd'W 
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poriNdhi^prtvitegi^'bb Ibl^^lemaih^ 
nperors of Hel'iidl' bia^. hfpealild^ 
tim rigb^of dKse ik>vefirigadl> *hd oii thaie^||ht]t 
the British Power ih Asia; « 
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If then N^tivef pf IpiUe |Hiici;L.pP tinud* 
adoration to tl|« sbadoWi <|f tl^af 4 {^f^oa«> 
nacqhsj would it be wife or politic to attemjpt tO 
tear fn^n them theirleelingft and their pn^indjcei ? 
We might attempt it, but feelings w^l flow .out 
in their accustomed course. If the Company 
have been found a successful initrnnient for the 
administration of oitr Indian Afiairs, jniight npt 
the assumption of the Power the State, sbaha 
the fiiith of the Native Princes in all tbe treaties 
which we have made with them ; and might not 
those alliances, which had lately thrown the ba- 
lance of power in India in favor of Britain be 
lost, by what to tiiese Sovereigns would appear,* 
measure, contrary to their notions of our national 
honor? 

In proof of the inexpedieniy of deviating irom 
experiitiRce, Mr« Pandas farther a{:peared to tbe 
o{Hnio98, of those dtstinguished meii, who soon 
after tbe acquisition tbe territorial revenues 
bad held high rituatkms in India : floveramept 
availing itself their alulities and dcssrouf of 
foiling {dami the, fptqre adminis^iriop of 
Affa^, stated to Hastiqgi^ Jife, Bar- 
well* Sir Claj^rii^ h%.,{iPnineis, Colonel 
Mfmson). Sir Willif^ Cbambm^ midair Blgah 
Impey* the foilq;^iitg^n>portaDt questions : < 

Pirs^ 
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iteldi^f Gteai Bn- 

Ui^^jUiM fu:^|i^t 8opM of tl)«in,iirem of 
opinion, that it would be preferable to continue 
the ]Vfc^l forms, to yrhieh^he Natives bad been 
^bituatedi and others of ^em recpmmeiided, 
that the Sovereignty alionld be assumed directly 
by Gr^t Britain. 

Second> Mt^homis tab^aested the Ev&cutive 
iPbiovr sn India? And here the opinions were 
oqnally different; some repom mending that it 
should be in the Governor in Council ; others, 
that it sbpii^Idbe in the Governor and Council* 
Third, i^hai restrifitiom h the peiwer ^ 

Suborddmte hegidatvm to be ^ercised ? And on 
this, point, there alsp .existed diflferencea of opi- 
nion, respecting the share to be given to the 
Governor and Council, and to the Supreme 
Gourt of Judictdnrei, , 

, FojiMb*, (7«dbr what {Hk and in vM ma»ne^ 
flight the Tftfriifadefl Renames to be mlkoted ? 
On this sttlgeet sdio,tl)% opinions were at vari- 
ance ; some recomtnendad tbl* ^iogul Revenue 
tj^ste^ otbarB the ioanmal ffxgifm^y of Britein* 

Thatif, the QwixMpV' r 

^tb, toM CWls m^git»tba^^n£l!kd 

U admd0tl4 t*i.*^* 

%ini6e§M India ? .Ahi W** o^oni Uiiped 
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ypon the diflferent modef 

fimotig Nethres and the S^tish Shib* 

ject». ' ^ f 

** If I had ^nd («aid Mr. Dandas) 
many able men) who either poasened the adimn« 
tage of local information or who' were ein|>Ioying 
themselves* in the pursuit of i^ had agr^ ia 
opinion, in the answers which tli^ tMnsmitted 
home upon all or u^n any of these suhjectS) it 
would have been an inducement to build a sys« 
tem upon them t But fVom their difierences of 
opinion, I can only draw this contusion, that it 
is safer to rest on the presmtf afttem, which exM 
perience has rendered practicable, than to entrust 
myself to theories, about vHiich ing^iious and 
informed men have not agreed." 

, Having thus sliewn the expediency of cpntH 
Doing the fetteign government at at present ad^ 
asinisteled, Mr. Dundas then considered the 
prcqpriety of continuing the domestic plan of ad> 
mlnistyration. He was aware fhe said) it n^ht 
be asserted]^ that diough the patronage n^s di* 
rectfy in 4m Company, it was smjltrec^i^ iu^tbe 
Crown* With respeut to this subject he wished 
pnly to Alb the attention of tho Comusittee on 
the foot } that thedivil-imd mtiitaiy servants were 
'i^poinled by the tUreetdrs*. He by no iwsana 
pshgt to be utidera^od, as asserting, that the 
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CeiM't bad liat^d’b ^e of the Etei^ 

tp 9 ! IViveA and he would he hjq>py, whra that 
/ to be under thb conaideration of the. 

I^hsOj if atty opportunity dfifered to state, thef 
diSbmtof pelroRagd» which, had been, from tiihe 
td,ti^«^f$i^fet8«clihy.G8ireraDaent.'. At the same 
tiift^hd'^ted his ^foll cpnvbtion,'aller mature 
e^Bfl^ratioit, that if the Indian patroiiage should 
't^^vested ahd concmtered immedtatdy in the 
'Or^a'f die weight, of it. would be too great in 
ourOiovernment, and might prfiiKe 
daitigea’bmr to Ibe spirit of the .Cbnstitntkb. . 
wBs:^(m^j ^ present, -to i^ef to the fact, that 
from tNepf^tnieol of Writa^< 
” iets, and the^romc^fi diipgh all the 
thei^ .ihfv-^ 


jmr9 itt'-pie Q^p^yi^? IJpori theeupf^ 


lat ao!i^s’';^..^is;j 
;-to,the%tieii^'^ith-. 

paiiy''had;|iMn'c(iarghdjk.4i|^^.ll^eId. 

dure diese abuses than ran the i^ - of alirmiog 
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lito bMt fricnda of thisir Couetrf, M Atf undttH 
hiet'eiMte of tho<£xc«iftHro Peunt,' l^d «v6r ifatf 
Ooverfimelkt of Ittdta remained a§ much 0 HMe» 
stnrined by tbe’lfeeBedtive Power and by iMbib 
metity ar before the eitabliahineDt -of the ppdaentt 
system, by the Act 178'^) atiU, widi 
perfections on it» heed, 'and vridk alf the ^uUs 
which marked it,' he would bjhre preferred "'d 
lessor tn the gieat^r evil, of plaeing tbeedminhM 
tration of the Government and Revenues, in the 
hands of tlie State. ' * 

Ihe case, however, was otherwise, theCoM-r 
pany could no longer oppiess the Natives, by 
an unjust) Bable adgraentation of roven’ne, he^ 
cause the afiairs of India were under tht 
diate controul of the Executive Powers Hid 
Company could no longer ati^^nt their in- 
restments by despoiling the Natives of thW 
fruits of dieir industry, because 'the tennresdiib 
drhieh the lands were held vrere rendered pero 
fuanent, tod the taxes on the produce of wrtrf 
and manuihetures werO known and hxjd.^ dPlM 
Company eovdd no longer make war, 'to gra* 
fify the avarice and ambition of their^ Servants,' 
b^Uf# fheip Servants were now ttiade respott*<i' 
sible'to their Superiors, antT'these totHeduei^ 
sionf trf' a British Pafikment ^ 



tv iii' ^ 

‘V life' mel^t 

lAa^Hl^jcdts tioth M wsv &fidf 0^ fic8fce» ‘In so ^t 
8l M appear experimentally 

erratiidoib8,i It eatl be varied andHIffiproved by rei 
gubilfona, calculated to i^medy those etrors, but 
it wDbId be ui^riliable ra^jil^ totally to over* 
tura it, and to^dnter on 'IIk* of inventing, 
what might, perhaps, be only more perfect In 
descriptkm. It may not be fmpoper, at thd 
Same time, to observe that if the present domestio 
aysteiA has been ^nd adequate- to the past, there 
aeems no otMontto thitUc 11^ it wi}} bo less so fof 
die future. ** I allow (said be) dual when the 
present cohtroulinf 'Bow^r wits instituted, the 
Codtmisfionefs for the Afl^f» of India bad muOli 
to ietm frem the detaila of be^sess, nor do I * 
conrider it as ostentation, when I look bolfo -to 
the^OQibarrasring situation 4f the CoiftpaMy’s 
foirs, to Hwr^dilficoltiea iarhieb were- to be utn 
asoented^ aodtotbefortoiM^||ih^td^0urefibrts^ - 
lei.%lvtt it as my optnum, UItttit'&safor fordiia 
country te continue tliepfoietfe ewdilod govern* ^ 
meet by%ie Directors, coastmoiedrl^ iIm fix^ 
ectdtelhii^er, to setesfa to 'the if«B|iiativei| 
plmo6lgvemmg Ufoore perfoct iystein|4hfoetde|b,‘*« 
recoaiiieti^Kilas piamibkledheaiyorspAMt^ 
experiment, Soforaa rbgfeda mylielS >ofOt look- . 
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If 


ii;^fi»rward to thepT«aeBtii^H»M^ wheOfASD^stBiia* 
ifor Indiaa il&ifs » la an(| 

adopted by Farlumwal;, it was always my olgef^ 
i'l all the Reports wl^idb I hai« anwiidly submittjf^ 
to Parliament, and in all the putdicationa «aa 
Indian Adairs which 1 have either patronimd, or 
authorized, to give Public ey#!^' thingthat 
1 myself knew res|iac<iag> tltesulgecVand to taka 
off the veil from what has been called the 4roatM 


of Indian Polities and Trade, that the plans res- 
pecting them, in their succession, might lie open 
to the undnrstanding of every man who would 
take die trouble of pen^wngaad studying them i 
it was from this hrccdom of communicatiQn^ I 
expected the kind of knowledge would bedifr 
fused, which eould enable the Members of this 
House and the Natsoa at large, to <a|HSiine and 
decide .upon the pvoposiduns which I was to 
submit to the good sense and probitgr of the 
British Nation. The Legislature and the Public 
eeald their judge for thums^ves, what ^stem of 
foreign and domestic gqvernment would be bu|^ 
suited to the Asiatic interests of dietr enuntryt** 

** Tt is from knowledge of khe suljiecf aloa^ 
lltot 1 hc^ for, OS eowld expeet yous support. 
MThethei^miy (^mons have bsei^ ng^t or wrong 
upon pavtuular solpeets^ is not no^r the %uestisnr; 
but whetiter the kmowiedge, I'brnre deriyod from 
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e9tj)0rien<i^ atiKl ooimnutticated to you, is siich^ 

, Os to induct yoB) whto shall foirly and deli^ 
beratcly examine the propositions I am to lay 
before the House, to adopt'^hem, or to honour, 
‘'dleih with your amendments, is the subject for 
your deliberatipn.” 

Mr. Dundee tthen propwed, that the Board of 
Commissioners should owilintie in its present Con- 
Hitution, but with one change, viz. That His 
Majesty should have the power of promoting, to 
a seat at the Board, men who were not of His 
Privy Council. It was in the remembrance of 
many of the Members of the House, and it was 
known to them all, that at the period when the 
Board of Controul was instituted, the object was, 
that the Members composing it, should be select-*- 
ed from 4h.<^so high Departments of the State, 
■where, as Otiicers of the Crown, they enjoyed 
emoluments which would compensate htf the dis- 
charge of the new .trust. It had been found, 
however, from experieifl^, (whether this was 

be referred to the oth^r important charges eora- 
mitt^’m'the Members of the Board, or vihether 
to tbdfr aspiring at the greater OIBccfs of State) 
dbat.tbe changes at the Board had been too 

to enafl# those who had the^'inime^iate 
gypm ribility, to derive the aid they might other- 
wise expect from their counsels and support. 



XH£ H* PUMPAS. 

Though no member who^ bad at the , 

Hoard had left it, yrUhout! haying d^nh 
honour by bis labour and attention, ye^ be co(^ 
not help wishing aid of aotne mcmbera tp 

this Board, whose.aituaitions might be considered 
as more permanent. ^ 

' Having tlius givttt^i* q)lni<m r-friF tbo foreign 
and domestic GovtHi'^ment^ required for Indira 
iVfiairs, he could not but offer a public apology 
for diffeiiog in pinion, on tbe subject of the ap- 
pointment to theGoverninents and l^uprcmeCoun* 
cils in India, from Lord Cornwallis, who recom- 
mended, that this power should he vested in the 
Crown. Two reasons liad induced him to pre- 
fer the continuance of the present system. One 
was, that the Crown had the poner of recalling 
these Officers, if tb^r administration appeared, to 
be directed by any but public measures. Another 
was, that a Minister might be prevailed upon 
Horn private motives, or by the solicitations fiom 
those whom it might bf difficult to resist, to ap- 
point persons whom he himself might not entirely 
approve of. 'Hie case, however, was widely differ- 
ent, when a lU mister could only reooidtnend a 
,(d|araQtcr to the judgment of twenty-four Per- 
iqns. This check was a prop^^Ssne mi ifie Exe- 
cutive Power, and obviousljr tended '^to make Uic 
Directors careful in choosing a man, wboi;p a|>- 
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r ‘l^ese 

urerai'lii* Miitott* for re;^!t«iinai£fig lk^ i^ntinu- 
iyi9e of ,t|i 9 fHvsont tat4^ ^ aj^Minting to tlie 
Kovemnonts Ih India, ai^ ^ le^ them to the 
^ <s»ttndefationof^arikHpiAtli an apology, vrhy. 
he had adveiUmed to dilflfer in opiniM frpm die 
hi^ authoi^ Ho «Mch> Inlaid verted. 

MA. DUNOAS am '|iro<!eeded to con- 
aider the antgect of the Eatt-lodia l^rade, and 
stated the geooral question, tenfer tohet rigula- 
Ivms oHghi tine Thtde to tke JStui’-Indhs to be 
in Juittre etmdmeted? He patfocedlita observa- 
tions upon tbit siib^% by ^leding to the difo 
ficuhies, whic% upon ih as wdl as on the sutgeOt 
of govemment, he had esqieirienaed, froto the 
influence of pretra^ii^ spemdotioDi and theoiy ; 
bat httce^also he held it (o he^is duty to rdy oti 
•eaporience alone. ** I wish not (iaid l»Atoeurb 
the spiirttr of cottmercial enttrpriee in a nation 
where ihoug^ to l^jcheiisbed and onooor^ed ; 

, m tfaeoontrary, I wish to||(tve it its utmost scope, 
illpeiisisteDtIy with the safl^y of those who may 
■t^ige In it, dnd wkh the general prosperity of 
the kidlidotn. Parliament baa to lieartheclaima 
Iff ||| partiet, to listen totiie tmnonmg udMiCii 
. ihiiy support thibi, and to hc^ its jdd gtno hi b to 
one great olgect, foe interest of the Bntish Eufr- 

" If any branch of eommerce (arrived at what- 



Jl^er fae^lit ^ 

•«(ftlifitt«k^ -rngmimt' lln^ «he Ht ndt 

4*k^ into vfeiif, like «lAw, 
m&y^'seeai to b^^lwious, #Mle ttieep|]]iet^ijH 
it wtH b6f(}ttttd^inpi>ftet!ettbll^ if ^e Eae^^dia 
Crade >of ' Britain is ihe gl^ikleiA -ewntden^ 

#h¥efi^i oMui^ arn^ <X 

|)o)i8hedixattoriiii^^^t^ attte4a^ time,^ »io«lt 
«tiflcing eKam|^ %* tvliidlkareeotild inu#b4d!i^tte 
of the ‘pveee^Dge^erifMfittd observation. 
‘W cWit Men^beref thia Hoate'tiieN^jr to bdcfe wp 
«ke aeedbht cj£»ihe East-indm i^de, 

Kftd dien te Bit' his ^ terre- 

trties propd*fed:?iB»hfe' difltei 'hkrreeo the PtaWde 
and iWOeWri^m^} ahd wiBiout tdokin^ hack tb 
ehevknakitcaiiel^Blftenghiyhhdii'lhetfadeh^ passed 
fat nekkly 'tvrb%lhCttrie^^ or ctianniiditg ■4\0- ttith 
%hMii the naBon-his giveh to prop np tfwf^eredil 
4af the Eastitidht Obfinjnmjr, as its coovnt^ercial 
nq ^wafe ntetite In AsiaiVi^ can auppose him e«^ 
/hracing the opinit^<thift monepohea an heiaehk 
ihi their spirh, and excliisite priviiegeedtottiitfee 
in their tendenef $ end life kwthetwitiMritj^ef the 
Biat modeen trriecrs -tm eomMerce te ^ppoit hit 
.^knaihia <^»inn. Iffhonev^-be sriB l^fc 4kielt 
^ di#asse« nrbich the'' Cdl^njr have eit^twh> 
dnoed; nr if he tvUI eKemine Bicprcdita wfendh^ 
IW)]i|| time to time^ th«7 have drawn «a ebehr oaa 
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stock, he will probahljr start back from luf| 

speculations, and reflect and deliberate well, 
befqw be will give his voice for depriving them of 
their exclusive privil^es.” j. 

In this place Mr«, Dundas todk an interesting 
retrospect of the hiltory of the East<India trade, 
and the substance of his obsesMstionsiwas pearly 
as follows : The staples of -Asi^ (he said), viz. 
spiccries and aromatics, precious stones, and 
wrought silks and cottons, had been in estima* 
tion among all the polished nations, and with all 
the great Sovereigns in the ancicot and< modern 
worlds. , As the darkness which hung over Eu- 
rope, during the middle ages, bcgen to be dis- 
pelled, the same taste for the productions of the 
East, was created by the commercial efforts of 
the Italian Republics. By means of caravans and 
the nmdgation of rivers, the produce of Indie was 
brought to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
^larriqd from the ports eC thU sea, by the traders 
of Venice and Genoa, to 1||§ different countries 
in c|be North of Europe. The riches acquired 
by these Republicans, in consequence ot the ex^- 
olttsive privileges which they possessed, in tliC 
countries through which the Eastern commodities 
duid to pass before ‘they reached the Hffediterral-^' 
nCan ; if it bad given them the entire possession 
of the trade, at the same time tended to rou^Um 
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^irit of enterprize alaid of discoveiy among 
othef Eur6peM^atib{l%. In conscqilkence'of tfa^ 
prevailing spirit j the Portuguese under VasiStK de 
Gama, discovered the passage to India, by 
Cape of *Good Hope, and ip a short titne,‘ not 
only annihilated the trade of the Italian Re{mb- 
lies, but acquiredtbe trade and the settlements 
in India, which ggtve to Emmanuel an exclusive 
possession of all the wealth which the East cotdd 
send to Europe. 

** About the latter end of the l6th cen- 
tury, the Dutch became independent of the 
Crown of Spain, and sent their armed ships to 
the Ecist-Indics. In a few years they were the 
rivals and supplanters of the power and influence 
of tl)e t*ortugtte»e, and at last erected their 8ev»> 
ral, but connected East India Companies, •hany’- 
ingon the trade upon a joint stock, and under an 
exclusive privilege. 

“ This spirit of commercial enterprize, in 
short time, induce^ France to engage in the 
atic trade, and, in imitation of the to 

establish its East-India Company. The French, 
however, were not as yet acquainted with the 
principles upon whidi a foreign and distant 
4rade could be established, hiiflng been accustoq^ 
ed only to a narrow traflic with their European 
neigjibouni. 
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l^Rjulaud aUa becaq» an eager competitor, 
in tbetraile and navigation to the Eastern Worldt 
Fossesaed of mure national attMir and cqu^^ 
perseyevwg with the Dntobr, emerging too from 
civii and religions tbraldom> it determined topar'i 
Ikipate with the Portuguese mad the Dutch com* 
nercial adventurers in lire prodt^ of the trade to 
the East Indies. Imitating the example of the 
other European nations, Queen Elizabeth gave 
% Charter to the Ifindm Compcm^ in l6oo. At 
^rst, one or more tlie adventurers wem entitled 
to carry <hi the trade upon their own shares, but 
in a short time it was fetund necessary, to rest the 
whole of tbe concern upon a joint atoeh* In the 
auceeeding reignst, the Crown hwquently granted 
licences to individuals^ and tbe London Company 
had to struggle not only aguusttbe foreign Com* 
panics of Europe, but against the English iote»* 
lopers. At last a newAssociation was formed, 
vmdeetho name of tbe En0fk Etat-InMa Com* 

the Charter of the London Asscx:iation 
■tiU remaining. It was 'won, however, found,, 
that two Cmnpanics belonging to tbe same pa- 
tiot^ neither could carry on the trade with peodf 
'do themselves, nor for the interest of their eewntafn' 
The Londno. Company had hmidesy porchaaetl iqi 
'the greater part of the shares of theEngjislsf 
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distmj^sh Its In 'Britftm^^lif^ nilfiNM 

coantries''tti Eiri^<(fti^.<llfe*«liipl of Mit^ EiilNsfNlKttf 


Cotnpftni<< iq general, carried out bid^i and' 
prdi^cc/ knd broliii|^t back god^^%«ai Iftdia wi b 
China to Mi di^p^il^ of at our sates itt iiMtdodt' 
Towards the the p«e(«l|;i9eato!i^ pm^ 

ev6r^ Franck (be iKjill da#i^ of f 

territorial pckskislotis itt fiefiliai) aiid1iMM<th<^;^i7< 
brtwektt .tbem||N^«iftd ^gteste’Cte a y teHMM* 
terthMaicd Hd 

• »«A<. ar -Au ^jr. JuiaH hh > ■ i , a 


tatits. ^ 
the 

cas%> Yrom 4a«idiMlW «|# Itlilft ^ Otti^ AMiM 

yaMU,^* 


ftS »04lSl*A!lCB OV VHB 9#B«eK OP 

t){tectoi‘8 ' ftnio\iiif<ed the 

amo^ht of tho sales iii Siirope was jElyfWkJ^T^, 
1^001^1741 to' 1747, oo Ae‘aw»agB of six 
*^ere was paid^ lit** tmltioo ex^oitwl, 
jCi^Tt^SS ; for godds and stores expoftei!, 
jj^ 89^411 ; die bilh drawn on di^ 'CoBrl ,ef 
aMbbiited to <£iSM^j9t4 ; attd dMitales 
bf goods'amouoted to £t ,|^;i0S* 

From 1747 to 1757* on an average of tth 
years, there was paid, for boltion exported^ 
J[76f,057 ; for goods and ‘ stores exported, 
J^Bd7,730 ; the bills drawn ‘*on the Court of 
Piidi^fs amounted to l6d,483 ; add the sates 
of goods amounted to JS2,t4^,€9Q. ' '* 

From 1797 to 17^7> on an average of ton 
years, there was paid, for hidHon’ exported, 
^131,387 ; fbr goods and Stores exported, 
pf438,7d7i the bills drtnvft oh the'CtNirt of 
bSrecIbr^^oOnted to'^483,^n'hnd tlteaitoa 
of goods amouhted'to ^3,dl8^S73. ' 

" 9^. 'Dundas, ha'^b^diut giiVen a View of 
"^e (Jlompany’s Adlirs, whda their situation was 
Mutely eommereia},' or chaugl% to the hovel 
chai^ter of delected Sbver^i%tlS dithring 'fb> 
venr^ ftottt f fo v ftto tes, 'to^be'‘tealis(^^n 
iBHtai^throtlgn thd ntodiom of trils, fsGtor 
d^tn to' thO maghitOde 6f odV^'^SMSils- 

sions, an^ to die acquisition of the Duannec) 




.«!!;pi0P|ss-»HP«^-w,iw<|^^ 

4Mv«r^-^i0 4;t^. 

1 jt 1? . 1 .. 1 M 4i. ,_. 3rfc.„*A^_i- ’infc_L*.'!l'_ * 

sions in India, 

pr^tt. Syrt^irf- Gontfs^ ejii^i^ahe^,, in 
17 « 4 f lie ycj)p<dvid^> Coipi)^^ 

nnnfiffcoipje t^e,^rg^n lijr.:wlii¥k .;<|f * ii^^ 
^mpiro 4, Bri^5,l?ilg^ ^ 

Uponthw^iy^wi 

a <^inwai» « by ?e^ p|.:Oicn 

fit W9f„fk 

for the lta^4 ^4t^r % 

Aua Vfli* .;“ 


)qan4 {^ tpi^m^ip, t^WPJWgli ;t% 

' I&Jt'Aot'||»M^,:|%t 0i{|pipi^i^n 

IH0e<te<^^w»9^ fjie ipi^ei^la 

* .JE. 3 «/ «• 
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< owarfoounity, or &• drs^itig their gaitta fW)a> 
( prodocd that depends on 'raw materiala in^iorted 
from the East, have become rich ? 1$ it not 
tree, the tribute from India cannot be re- 
aliseddn Britain, with aafety to the State, through 
any other medium, but that of a regulated trade? 
la it true, that from the acquwitioii> of the 
Ouannee to the preaeitt time# (particularly since 
the controul of the Executive Pouier has been 
suceessfully employed to prevent abuses in the 
administration of the Government and Revenues 
of India) that the trade has been rapidly im- 
proving and increasing, and that Parliament 
have ha4' annually the evidence of this fact before 
them r The inference is obvious, that in the 
trade, as well as in the government of India, 
Experience may be at variance with plausible 
Speculation; but that in trade, as well as in 
government, we must rely on practice.” 

Here Mr. Dundas Jsid before the House the 
following) interesting statement p by which, he 
isbserved, the increase of the trade, since the 
taoquiskion of the Dc^fiuee, would bo fully il- 
lustrated. ' ; ' 

From 1767 to I777f on an averi^ often 
years, there was poid, for bullion sported, 
«£ 110,049; fer goods and stores ep|iorted. 
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^489,08l<'i 4he«ainount of tbe JbcUo'idrawia'Oit 
the Gooijt of jDirectom wM Jp4&%a|f8Hf(lKkd of 
sales in Europe X9i3S9«ld6» i • « 

From 1777 to 17^, on- an amn^ of 
years, there was paid for butUoii'*^556ji>3 ;’for 
goods sad stm'es exp<H’ted ^'600,08$ ; the bills 
drawn on«the Court of Directors aUManted to 
jty 61^425-; and tlie sales of goods to 
From 1784 to 1790, on an average >of five 
years, there was paid,« for bullion exported, 
«£6i7,930 ; for goods and stores exported, 
^036,145 ; the bills drawn on the Court of 
Directors amounted to j£^l,5&l,9S5 ; and. the 
sales of goods amounted to ^4,5^2,466* t 
From 1790 to 1793, on an average of tbtee 
years, jtitere was paid for bullion exported, 
^46G,89S ; for goods and stores exported, 
^935,776 $ the bills drawn on the Court of 
Directors amounted to «£668,3€6 ; 'and'the sidea 
of goods amounted to jChi03,og4,y • t 
Having thus explained, upon evidetiee, >wiMit 
the existing interests of Britain are in lni£h, 
Mr< Dundas proceeded to examine the aigu- 
incnts which had been laid before him upon the 
subject of the open trade. 

Jn the first place, he had been told that the 
revenue might pass through the medium of the 
Com|)any, though their exclusive privil^es 
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ffcaw a«4 aiW if tibis w«f« 

the revem)^ wight he dis^ii^ 
Iwtad emoz^ythc, private merchants, atid ^feui^ 
IMb > ht W%hs®^l w Brijtai#, ad safely as lduvu§^ 
^ Before he could asaent te cstber 

opinions, it became necessary for hijai 
adv’ertto the oopse<y*a n ceB oC admitting them* 
f* iiteio of opmioO}** said he, ** after viewing the 
ISagiiitttde oft the levenne and of the anrplns^ 
f#i^dweovering die degree in which the public 
i» te.participist& of it, and after having bad it 
to Qje, n|Kin evidence, that the Company 
if dif WPSt safe vehide through which theremitt* 
tances of <tibis surplus can be made, either to it* 
|el|f< or to the publicj that it would be unwise to 
try the expecimant ef resorting to any ethw 
fysfemt 

** B«% sdbwing that the open trade might 
henonae a means of realising the revenue in Bri* 
lain, diem imm- consequenees both to Britain 
awl to India which migblmsult from the ezpe»* 
wpain,>and they would resdUy be foresenn by 
the Henm. If the inhabitants of Britain ware 
^ hu' peamiited freely to emigrate la India, 
tohniutUm must necpssarily take placa*** hdr« 
Pnadas wnbed, therefore, to know wbutbec Ibis 
mas an eapenment that ought to be taied ? and 
whether the ptooft which we have had of tha 
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effitcts of etnigratioli woaM Wot btt 
nkultlpllKd such a nteasurei Settitig' 'Asktoj; 
jbawe'Ttfj tliis probable evil^ the mono ioMiW 
Mieof tiieetlectof colonization Wp6n India itself 
Bluat be deliberately examined, before we ettt 
ada'entare to authorize it. “ All the genHemen)^ 
be said, who have resided in India, wi(^ wtiofloi 
1 have conversdd^ and all the information itfhidi I 
have received foom those at present in the most 
important ^tions in India, either political ot 
commercial, agree, that an unrestrained Kbecl^ to 
the Europeans to emigrate to and to settie among 
the Indians, would in a short time, annihilato 
the respect^ paid to the British character, and 
tuin our Indian empire. Indeed we have onfy 
to'adve^t to what must be the situation of the 
settlers and of the natives, and we shall at toice 
discover, that this opinion has a solid foundar 
iion.” 

If numbers were to emigrate to India, the^ 
must find out habitations and occupations in that 
country. In acquiring the former they nMWt 
drive the natives from the ^jiots u{x>n which they 
and their forefothe’s have lived; and in por> 
suing the latter, the rivalshtp Would enhance tlife 
price wf labour, to the d^ree, which wcttki 
Wdn' i^dcr the promts from Indian imports al- 
«no$t nothing. But supposing these to be only 
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prolMilil^ InttNiKie^^ them^M^ne vplnoh M4ant^ 
aBlI^Mch iiiait^anjr afflUb the p i*^»» <aottiie>f 
Ottr Indian empire*. An indiscriminate and nB!^ 
rcstlifl^ colottieiifio'n’ \vould destroy that ife* 
sped^^r’rathet^lMidtcate ttfat feeling, which is 
pa gi^heI‘al atpong the tiatives, of the supcrioiity 
of thd Bq^p^ -'charadter. it is a feot^ that 
upoi& diis feding of the swperidiify of the Eu- 
Fopdins-the preservation of our empire depends^ 
and'it'is owing to the limited number of them, 
and to their being the covenanted servants of the 
Company, or licensed inhabitants, that the idea 
of the superiority is so general, or that it is so 
effectual a means of administering ^he govern- 
ment of our provinces. ** I cannot,** said he, 
“ illustrate these observations better, than by 
refeititlg to the Correspondence i^tween Mctr 
Cosslih and Mr. Vansittart; tlie Nabob com- 
plained to this Governor, that the natives were 
Oppress^^d harassed by nujibcrs of vagrant 
Eurd^saiiia t thiiikit^,*^perlftip, that the Nabob 
was ahti^med without Yeason, Mr. Vansittart re- 
plied, that these Europcuiis were too contempti- 
ble to deserve notice j * They may be cbofemptb 
bte/iiSiivVered tW Nabob, * in your opinion," ‘ 
but the of ai^ finropedn is of conSdquedoc 
amon^ flkit timid smtivA df this cotfntry.**^ 

(ben/ ll^lbp^Oi^of thier European 
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aii|rt be Hiaintaui^ io ladia, it is ,i{i^possibls 
m*tQi .of aotboviiiog an unjrestrained 
fonigration.*' 

There is one view of the subject which must 
forcibly strike every man’s observation the mon 
nienf it is brought before the House. Adven- 
turers, finding their hopes disappointed, and 
that the fortunes had promised themselves 
existed only in their own imagination, .being too 
without resource, might seek and would find 
employment iu the armies of 'the Mahrattahs 
and of Tippoo Sultan. Would it be wise, 
then, to fill the armies of our rivals in India 
with recruits from Europe, or can we suppose 
that the open trader would conscientiously hesi- 
tate to supply the native powers with the mili- 
tary stores, by which their armies might first 
resist us, and then wrest from, us the empire 
which we possess?” 

In the next place, Mr. Dundaa stated, that 
he bad been told the exports of British produce, 
would be increased if the trade were laid ope^. 
However specious this opinion might appear, it 
became necessary that Pailiament should know 
the fiuit, and for this purpose he would select two 
or three articles of what might certainly be consi- 
dered as the principal articles of British manu- 
ture. Woollens would be allowed to be the first 
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of our staple ootnmoditi^. It 'wss est^ foi 
speculator, while he m^ly consSKtHoH tl& 
tent of our dominions in India, and tbrt they 
were inhabited by twenty millions of our subr 
jects, to fancy that here he would find un- 
j>ounded sales for his goods ; bpt he refipeted not 
that the climate was against t^he urear of woollens, 
he reflected not that the religious pr^udices of 
many of the casts of the natives forbad their 
using them ; he knew not, perhaps, that the 
dress of the natives is as fixed and local as their 
manners, ft was easy, also, for the speculator 
to suppose, that in such a country as India he 
could find a market for any quantity of earthen- 
ware, but he did not reflect on the bulk of the 
commodity ; he had not estimated the amount 
of the freight of it, or if he had, perhaps he 
did not know that the religious prejudices of 
many of the casts forbad tlieir using what had 
been fabricated by (he impure hands of infidel 
strangers. It was easy, in like manner, for the 
speculator to imagine, that if he cOuld find a 
sale for his cottons ia India, his riches would 
keep pace with his desires; but did he hope to 
rival bis master in an art in which he was only 
an tmjNBtor, or could be expect (comparipg the 
hi||h price of labour in Europe with the low 
price of it in India) that he could undersell him 
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.ther$ ? There were some articles of Europe ma- 
niilbeiureil cottons^ which> from the superior taste 
and rifi^noe^ riie patterns^ might find a sale 
in Indi8> and he hoped t(iey would increase; 
but, from the nature dKdxc case, the superiority 
of the Indian manufactures must remain with 
the natives. " I mention these particulars,” said 
Mr. Dundaa, merely to moderate the ezpecta* 
tions which have been entertsuned in consequence 
of the speculation of an open trade to India.” 

In the third place, Mr. Dundas observed, that 
it had been a favourite topic of late to declaim 
against monopolies, and to confound what was 
truly a monopoly with the exclusive privilege of 
the East-India Company. A monopoly, he ob- 
served, gives to individuals, or to associations, 
the power of bringing what quantity of goods 
they may ohuse into the market, and of affixing 
on them whatever price their avarice may sug- 
gest. The House, however, would at oDce*dis- 
tii^ish between this narrow aspect of a mono- 
poly and an exclusive privilege given by the legis- 
' lature to a company, proceeding upon a capital 
equal to the magnitude of the concern, and sub- 
ject to regulation and to public controul. This 
distinction being admitted, the legUlature will 
not be disposed rashly to change a current which 
rs turning the greatest wheel of British com- 
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npuejroe/ ^irbich.is'^imj^ feed t»^!ii|mitrj^^aAd 

wedth. to i^ulated n 

about to become^ iidkpotidently b? what 9«:draw 

fcoiO duties 4||ld cuaton^me the iBseosoes of 

the nation. n'* ' 

, It had been of late a fashion, in our inaliniac<* 

tqrittg towns, to hold meetii^, and come to 

resolutions, that the exchidae (iriTilege of the 

East-India Company was a monO|x>ly, and that 

it was lor the interest of die manu^uduiers this 

monopoly should be done away. “ I would wish 

to ask the projectors of snch resolutions, whether 

they have examined what the Company has been, 

and what they now are? To whom did they 

owe the riches which they had acquired firotn the 

cotton manufactures ?>~tQ the Eastdndia Com- 
« 

pany ! To whom had Britain been indebted for 
n ^reat increase of its shipping?— to the East- 
India Company ! If from other sonrees our in- 
dostiy and navigation have be«i increased^ the 
ort|^QSl (foligation is not, on that account, the 
Jess, and ought not to be forgotten. Soraesfnall 
gratitude, surely, is due for all these benefits.** 

^ la estimating the merits of die East-India 
.Cempaoy, Mr. Duijdas stated bis widies, 
that ^ese who form a (hfierent o|Hnk>n, from 
that nil ^kh he entertained on die sidb|Q0l,*wauld 
exanune noountely what was die nal {mipestiwi 
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* .ofgrin, ftbm 4ieittd^ «Mide’> >cd«9«d 1^ tiwPriK 
BattO-tadia Modi;. It oa^ to be 
rnueiatibtiw en t}^8 Mftilect, that the eaj^l it 
ii!tnir''five milKona, and die'whoto divi^d^ in 
compenBation for such a capital, and for sdl the 
riliCB and dangers which have r^poitedly attended 
the trade, is not more than JS40Oj00Q, ont of a 
aom of no lest than jSs,750/i00f which is per-* 
tioned out among various otherinteresfo. Of this 
pom, die merchants and ship*ownma annually 
aeoeive about ^850, UOO; the charges of mer- 
Jliandizes amount to j035OflOO ; the goods ex- 
ported, including private trade, at the most* mo- 
derate computation, do not amount to less than 
550,000, and the customs and duties paid to 
the t’ablic are more than a million annually. 
Sdeh being the distribution of the returns on the 
India trade, it would be absurd to impute to the 
East-India Company, any charge of receivfi^ ex- 
orbitant gains, at the expence of the Public cr of 
individuals of any description. In foot, they 
have not received, nor are they likely to receive 
the 1(^1 interest of the money, daily paid as the 
price of their stock. It is believed, fow individu- 
als would be satisfied with such a return on a 
commercial capital, and it behoves thinking men 
10 consider well, before they allow themself to 
be lad away by general 'declamatiott on topics 
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which are totally foreign and inapplicable to |bd 
8 uh|ect. ' ^ J.’ *' ^ 

Mr. Duipistt then p^oce^ed to c^rdbe^^-^ 
tion of^ the Honse' to the probable state d£, the 
fiaet'&dia Company, supposing it possessed of no 
exclusive trade to India. ** I am afraid, said he> 
that many persons, who indulge themselves with 
the sanguine Impe of great entdiuihents, arising 
out of an open trade to India, do not advert to the 
.state of the East-India Company, independently 
of its exclusive rights. If the exclusive charter 
should expire in 1 794, still the Company would 
be a body corporate in perpetuity, and entitled to 
trade upon its joint stock. To whom, in this 
cas^ would the most important seats of trade in 
India belong ? to the Company undoubtedly. 
Under their original and perpetual charters, th^ 
have legally purchased or acquired Fort St« 
George, St. Helena, Bombay, and Calcutta, and 
long before they were possessed of territories, or 
of the Duannee. These possessions arc their pa- 
tfimonial property, and cannot be taken from 
Fort. St. George was made a settlement 
by the Old Company m l6S0, St. Helena in 
iSift, Bombay in • 1668, Calcutta and Fort 
1689. Upon the’ whole, exdusive of 
the 2 )| 8 ^iiee, they have an unalienable right to 
valiiaUe landed pusscsstons, amounting at least, 
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t»'X^90»OOOp^ annum. In additimi to^bese^ 

commercial eatab^sh-' 
agents, both in i^ndia and m the Eastern Seas^ un- 
doubtedly belong to them. Agreeably to the 
prtncij^les he had already dehiiled, Mr. Dundas 
ob8ervc;d> that he must take for granted, that the 
government and territorial revenues are to remain 
^ith. the ,Ea9t-lndia Company, and of course, 
that they must be considered as possessed of all 
capital, and of the consequent advantages 
lUkely to arise from being the remitters of the 
public revenue, and these were equal in amount 
to the whole tribute which India can aflbrd to 

t 

pay to this Country. Under these circumstances 
he might surely ask whether any individual 
u(ould hazard his trade, in an hostile competition 
with the East-India Company ? And whether it 
would not be rash to disturb the established sys- 
tem of commerce, when there were 'forcible 
reasons for continuing it, and scarcely any argu- 
ment in favor of a contrary system. This tojuc 
he felt to be invidious, and therefore he declined 
cnUiging upon it, he would however take the 
liberty of suggesting to thqse who were disposed to 
pursue an investigation of this subject, whether the 
Indian trade of the foreign European nations didn 9 t, 
from its actual state, tend toconfinn the opinio/t, 
that it would be unavailing in the prh ate trader to 
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eatd'iijtd a rival m ^ «i^ 

agiSbat tN East-Ipdia OoiHS^ 

JBeibre ibe pasting df UjetnttHUatisw^ij^ 
MKine ^ the private tneithanti had had aareplWlv . 

dra^pg pK^tit lr<>m a coAtjrahandttadtt 
in tea to Great Britain, hut aiqce th«ke«eat tibia > 
aonice of profit had been needjr ^rhans<»d> ^ 
he believe^^ that those, vho hlaji tecetMly eOe' 
deavoufied to draw profits finom hadJefiai 

lolses, receded from the enterprise. 

Having thus conjiidered what the Britwh^dSffijt 
trade is as a monopoly (if that term shall siiRheeOtt^ 
founded widi an exclusive privilege), Mr. Htindas ' ' 
took an interesting histor^l retrospect pf whati^ 
had been, when that monopoly had been inters 
rii^ited. Daring a considerable part of the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell, he observed, that 
the private traders had not only been allowed to 
try the experiment of the India trade, but author^ 
ized by a commission, in i 654-5, to engage in it. * 
Ihe trade' from this peiiod to 1657, therefore, 
xn%ht be considered as opn and free ; several cir- 
cumstances had contributed to prejudice the Pro^ 
techor against mono|iplies. The most distiiljb 
guished writers on trace in filngland bad jnveijd’^ 
dgainH them ; and in particular against the aiimo* 
pcdy.of tihti East-India Company, while' the 
authors dn'fhe same sulject, in HoUand, had dd- 
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fentied the privileges of their East-’India Com- 
panittlJri^hie disputes too, between the JOatcb and 
English Eastr Indict Companies^ from l6so totbe 
treaty which Oliver dictated in l604, probably 
prejodioed him against Companies of every kind. 
It appears, however, that upon the trade being 
opened in England, the Dutch tookan unnecessary 
alarm. In Thurloe’s Smte P^rs there is an in- 
teresting letter from Oliver's Enyoy at the Hague, 
intimating, that the Merchants at' Amsterdam 
considered the opening of the navigation and 
commerce to the East-Indies, to be , a measure 
that would injure the East-India Companies of 
Holland.” Though Cromwell opened the .trade 
for four years, the experiment soon convinced 
him, that his own measure was as rash, as the 
jealousies and apprehensions of the Dutch were 
unfounded. In three years he discovered, that 
the Company’s trade, (for he did not prohibit' 
them from a competition with the private adven* 
turers) was almost ruined, and that the Dutch had , 
taken the opportunity of seizing on Calicut, on 
Columbo in the Island of Ceylon, ■ on Manarr, 
and Jesnapatnam. Cromwell there^q;e!, in this 
instance, found it expedien^o.alter..^ opinion, , 
(though that person, it will be allelM^.was ^ot . 
in the habit of giving up his and.to ' 

restoit the chartcar in iGSf. What it'.aingular 
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enough, in this event, is, that the private traddh» 
themselves #4e'the first to petition the ^roteetor 
to restore the Company’s Charter; and vrhat 
shews the ras^^'S of the measure, in the strong- 
est degree, is, that when the Company^ were re- 
established, i^n ajoint stock of 
io per cehtJ this sum was suhseribed tor, and 
deemed the J^ital stock of the Company. If 
Charles iGfiO renewed the Conipany’s 

Charter, his Wahfs, as well as those of Jam^ II., 
fed them to grint licefn'ces to individuals, the tdk- 
jorlty of whom became bankrupt. 

A similar experiment, though to* a less extent, 
was tried some years afterwards. In l€83, on 
the failure of the payment of a paltry duty, a 
handle was 'made to cut down the Charter of the 
old East-India Company ; and for a loan of two 
millions, at 9 per cent, the general Society, or 
JEn^Rsh Ehst-Tndia Company^ was established by 
a Charter, the tertns of which gave to diis incor- 
porated body a right cither to trade on their se- 
parate shares in the Capital, or to unite together 
ns a joint stock, the lilt ires of as many Individual 
jRmprietdfes as dhot^lo carry on the trade in that 
'matiner. ^ere 0ierefore a fair opportunity was. 
Ipven to make" the experiment of trading as* 
'pi^tbie, of ihdividtial adventurers, orupOn ajoldt 
stoek. Ih a shtirt time, this last fiidihdiit of trad*. 
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in^ was found to be so preferable a system, that 
when the two Cotqpanies were united, not more 
than jO^yOOO remained belonging to the ^separate 
Traders of the general Society. The inference 
from these events is, that not only the experience 
of other nations, but that of our ancestors, prove 
to us, the danger of the speculation of an open 
£ast-India trade. 

Having thus examined what the trade is with, 
an exclusive privilege, and what it was, when 
this privilege was interrupted, Mr. Dundas en- 
tered into an examination of the complaints 
which had been brought agaiust the East-India 
Company. It had been said, that the Company 
having a capital provided for them in India, are 
less anxious than they ought to be, in enlarging 
their export trade, and that thus they did not 
sufficiently encourage the industry of the manu- 
facturers. It had been said, that they were not 
sufficiently attentive in bringing home the proper 
quantity of the raw materials required by our ma- 
nufacturers. It had been said that they have not 
provided for the remittance of the fortunes of in- 
dividuals from India, by means of trade, and that 
the effect of the inattention 6f the Company, in 
these respects, had been to create a clandestine 
trade, injurious to the commerce, the revenues, 
and the navigation ol Creat Britain. 

QiS 
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On the first of these SQbjects> Mr. Dtindas 
observed, that since the acquisition of the tem> 
tonal revenues, and particularly since the last 
peace, the exports from Britain had been greatly 
‘ increased, and by the measures vrhibh he was 
to propose for the consideration of the House, 
he did not doubt but that the export trade would 
be carried on, as iar as the demands in India 
Would bear. 

On the second of these objections, he stated, 
that the imports of raw materials to Britain 
amounted to J['if00,000 annually, and though 
this might not be the quantity required, it must 
be allowed, that the Company had made meri« 
torious efforts. Means however would be pro- 
posed, for enabling the manufacturer to supply 
himself with raw materials, through the Com- 
pany’s ships, as well as at their sales. 

On the third of these objections, he observed, 
that thedifliciilty of sending home private fortunes 
would be admitted ; but that the error was in 
the Legislature, not in the Company. By an 
Act of Parliament, thfe Company were limited, » 
in their acceptance of bills, to .,£’300,000 in any > 
one y^r; but this error would be done away, 
by tRe plan of remitting the debts of the Com- 
pany, limm India, and making them payable in 
Britain. 
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On the last of these subjects he observed, 
that it was connected originally with the error 
of prohibiting the remittance of fortunes from 
India, because these had furnished capitals to 
clandestine traders { but as he meaut to propose 
that the Company should be obliged to provide 
shipping at a moderate rate of freight, to cany 
out goods to India, for all those who might 
chuse to enter into the trade, and to bring home 
raw materials for the manufacturer, he consi- 
dered that the fortunes of individuals would 
find an easy and a safe channel of remittaiwe to 
Britain, and doubted not, but that the experi- 
ment of extending the export and import trade, 
would do away the temptations to engage in the 
clandestine trade, and would, in fact, annihilate 
it. " In tliis way, said Mr. Dundas, I trust 
that I shall not have been found inattentive to 
tlie mercanthe interests of the British Nation at 
large, nor to those of the East-lndia Company ; 
I doubt not, but that the plan which I have 
adopted, and at last arranged with the East-In > 
dia Company, will meet with the approbation of 
the Public. To those who have been looking to 
tile subject, in one point of view only, and, in 
&ncy, imagining to thomselvea the rewards of 
their speculations, I cannot expect to give satis- 
|actton i but if Parliumcnt shall disap^ioint them 
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in thdrunreasoto^blo expectations Iroin speciiltr 
it will, at the same time, in prerenting 
them from dissipating the wealth tiiey possess, 
have insured to them their fortunes, and been 
the guardian of the patrimony of the Nation, 
My plan is to engraft an open tmdc upon the 
«:?sclu 8 ivc privily of the Company g and to prove 
by experiment, first, how fiir the complaints, to 
which I have referred,^ are well founded ; and 
next, how far it is practicable to cure the evil, 
wijth^ut injury jto the Public. We thus may not 
only prevent the commercial adventurer of Eng- 
land or Ireland from being borne down by the 
Company in an hostile competition, but afford 
to them, in their enterprizes and speculations, 
its fostering protection.” 

Mr. Dundas concluded with apologizing to 
the House for having so long detained them upon 
a suhiect, into which commercial men, or com- 
mercial osconomists, cun only be supposed tq 
enter ; but a British l.«gislature, he said, have 
to reflect, that our commercial resources are im- 
mense ; that whatever can preserve them, or add 
to, them, 13 preserving and adding to the great- 
ness of the Empire ; that iu vain we shall looh 
at the envied situation in which we are placed iq 
Europe; in vain we shall expect permanency 
of respect to the British Power and Character, 
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among nations, removed from us nearly half 
ihe circumference of the world; that in vain we 
shall, at the expense of treasure and of blood, 
have founded and consolidated an Indian Em-* 
pile ; in Vain we shall be seeking to open the 
markets of China, for the encouragement of the 
skill, the industry, and the enterprize of the 
British Artizan, Merchant and Navigator ; that 
in vain we shall have devised a system of Go^ 
vemment, and judicial, financial and military 
powers to support it, if we do not, with these 
efforts, listen to the claims of the Company, who 
have actively promoted the interest and greatness 
of their Country ; if we do not connect with the 
confidence which wc propose to place in them, 
cncourageipcnts suited to the claims of the res- 
pectable and numerous manufacturers, whose 
skill, whose wealth, and whose enterprize have 
seconded and rewarded their own, and the efibrts 
of the greatest mercantile association in the 
world : an association, who have been sup- 
ported by, and are about reciprocally to support 
their protectors : an association, who, from 
their spirit of enterprize and libeiality of com- 
mercial principles, are ready to toVward every 
laudable, but regulated enterprize of their fellow 
subjects. 

** 1 own, that next to th& interests of my 
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pany, 

have hadmy<hiie,elai(ilifl)iyf0ltplib^ 
end I al^dl if to be tilMrinost holMr^ "" 
imMrflf floy life, if 1 hMe stiffieated < 
tibe L(%ifliattii«, leading to • oCitoAbnr Al^ 

fiiirs^ for the gebatd advantvpe < 

In vof present statement IT'liw^'^ 
only to an explanation^ the leading pifiMEiiplet 
whi^ govern my opinion. It will leadily oeeiir 
tQi'foe Bouse^ that there are many points which, 
in ifetail,^ ^tt require minute exjdanation ; 1 
lliaBy therefore, without formally movii^ an^ 
lesolfiftitMis, have them printed ; and, on Mon* 
;day next, submit them to the Committee, who 
may continue the consideration of them, from 
day to day, till they shall cooie to a decisiost 
vpoa ^is great national sulgeph " 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In this little peiformance there is nothing origi- 
nal ; nothing but what has already been advanced 
by the supporters of the contending interests, 
whose most prominent assertions arc here collected, 
and compiesscd into a few pages, for the conve- 
nience of those, who cannot, or will not, bestow 
attention to the facts and alignments of more eK- 
icnsive publications. 



The Speakers in the Conversation arc 

Silvesteb, a magistrate of m inland maniffaclmingtown; 
An ADVENTURcn, proposing to trade to India; 

A PaiVAtE JVI^I^itANT, already engaged in the India 
trade; 

A CoDNTRV (rCNTXiEMAN ; 

A Moderate Ma\ ; 

A SuopKEEEER, proposing to trade to India ; 
and 

A C >xxoN AJanufacti rer. 
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SHORT CONVERSATIOX. 


Silt'esler. W ELL, my good friend, I am now in 
hopes to have soon the pleasure of congratulating 
you on the abolition of “ this most baleful of all 
monopolies,” which excludes the free subjects of 
this commercial empire from the commerce of five 
linmlrcd millions of souls, inhabiting countries of 
every climate iU the vast extent of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, in fact from three fifths of the 
glob'’, and confines us to the petty trade of the 
Atlantic with its islands and inlets. 

Advti^lurev. I trust we are now in a fair way 
to rcco\cr the free exercise of the imprescriptible 
rights, which have been withheld from us above 
two centuries : and then the merchants, raanufac- 
turcis, and seamen, in every part of the country, 
will find lull employment for their capital and their 
industry, by which they will enrich themselves 
and all around them. What say you, who are 
an old East-India merchant ? 

Private Merchant. I must confess, I am not 
quite so sanguine as you appear to be respecting th# 
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conscqaence of extending the trade in the manner 
you expect. In our first endeavours to obtain a 
participation of the trade, we declaimed upon the 
evils of allowing the remittance of the private for- 
tunes of individuals to be made under neutral flags; 
and we proceeded to cry up the imprescriptible 
rights of free commerce. But we never imagined 
that government would think of licencing the im- 
portation of India goods into every creek and cor- 
ner of Great Britain and Ireland ; a measure which 
would infallibly open a door to uncontroulable 
smuggling, ruin all the inexperiemced adventurers, 
and derange, perhaps destroy, the whole system 
of a trade, which has been a principal means of 
raising this country to the zenith of commercial 
prosperity and naval power. 

Adi'enf. Ay, ay, you are like the East-India 
Company ; you have got a good slice of the trade 
to yourself, and you are unwijhng to let us come 
in for a share* You say, we shall be ruined. I 
sec no reason to doubt of success : and if wc chuse 
to run the risk of being i uined, what is that to any 
body ! What think you, squire? 

Country Gentleman. T don’t pretend to under- 
stand the matter ; but I must say, I don’t much 
like the Company. Some years ago they imported 
a vast qui(|Btity of rice in order to keep down the 
price of com, to the great injury of the formers of 
this country, and consequently of us landholders ; 
and moreover in opposition to that wise act of the 
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legislature, which directed a bounty to be paid on 
the exportation of corn, for the express purpose 
of keeping the price from falling too low. Was 
not that a very unfair proceeding, Mr. Mode- 
rate? Why should not the farmer’s commodi- 
ty find its fair price as well as the merchant’s ? 

Moderate. If the £ast-India Company’s privi- 
lege is to be abolished, you may be at ease with 
respect to that matter. For assuredly no indivi- 
dual, nor any other company, ever w ill, or can, 
make such a generous and patriotic sacrifice of 
their property for the benevolent pui-jrase of saving 
the people of this country from starving : for any 
one may know that rice brought from India, even 
if sold at a good price, can never pay the freight 
of so long a voyage. 

Priv, Merck. Every friend of mankind must 
wish that no such occasion for importing rice from 
India may ever recur. But that has no concern 
with the question now under discussion, which is— 
whether the trade of India shall remain in the 
hands of the ^ndia Company, with a modified par- 
ticipation in favour of private traders residing in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland, but with the 
restriction of the returns being brought to London 
only,— or it shall be laid as open as any other trade, 
every one conducting his outward and inward voy- 
ages, and his sales, as he thinks proper. On this 
subject I should be glad to hear your opinion, Mr. 
Moderate, as 1 know you have bestowed much at- 
tention upon Indian affairs. 



Mod. The question is mtich more important 
than most people^ in their indifference, and cpn* 
seqncntly their ignorance, suppose it to be. Jt is 
not merely a question of commercial profif between 
the Company and those who are now flatteripg 
themselves with the hopes of building up their 
own fortunes upon the min of the Company ; but 
a question involving the preservation or perdition 
of the British empire in India, the happiness or 
misery of fifty millions of natives of that country, 
and also the security or destruction of the consti> 
tution of the Biitish empire at home. But, as 
the olgect of the merchants of the outports is on* 
ly to obtain a share of the trade, which, they say, 
is unjustly withheld from them, let us confine our- 
selves to the consideration of the trade : and that 
is a subject, respecting which it is the duty of every 
man, at least every man of liberal education, and 
every man who has a stake in the constitution, or 
in .the welfare, of the British empire, to obtain 
proper information ; and it is also bis duty to make 
the most strenuous exertions in bis power to sup- 
port that side which, in his niatnreiiropiuion, shall 
appear to merit support. 'J'hc India trade has been 
brought to its present d^ree ot perfection by » 
succession of experiments, made at a vast expense 
on cv’eiy coast of the vast Indian Ocean, and gra- 
dually brought to a r^lar system by tile accumu- 
lated wisdom of the, most enlightened memiers of 
tiie. Company during upwards of two centuije^ 
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Those who now desire to become East-India mer- 
chaiits certainly possess no such advantages. 

Silv. But they possess capital, energy, and vi- 
gilant attention to their own individual interest, 
with which the jog-trot routine of tlie hired ser- 
vants of the great overgrown Company can never 
come in competition : and I am warranted, by the 
respectable authority of Dr. Smith, to ‘say, that 
the Company will soon be weary of keeping up « 
competition with the vastly^ superior activity of the 
private traders, who will soon display the Britisli 
flag in innumerable ports, where it was never seen 
before, and raise the trade from its present paltry 
annual dmount of one million sterling in ex{K>rt8 
and imjjorts, producing duties to the trifling 
amount of two hundred thousand pounds, to an 
annual amount of ten millions of exports only, 
and an import still larger by all the advance in the 
sale of the outward cargo. Thus the revenue will 
be increased, and the trade and revenue W'lll go on 
in a continual progress of increasing prosperity. 

3Iod. There can be no doubt that, if the trade 
is thrown open to the extent now seemingly, 
though, 1 trust, not seriously, in contemplation, 
there will be an immediate increase of demand for 
British manu&ctures to he exported to India. But, 
as it is ascertained that every market in the Eastern 
Oefean is already overstocked with British goods, it 
is evident that they cannot be sold, and must be 
left in the hands of consignees. Tliencc it follows, 

m 
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that many of the manufacturers will not be paid; the 
new trade will immediately be at an end ; and the 
regular export trade of the Company and their ofli- 
. cers will be suspended for some years, till the Orien- 
tal markets are cleared from the overload of British 
goods, cither by sale or by perishing. The adventu- 
rers will probably ship as much bullion, an article, 
however, not very easily to be found at present at 
any price, as they can procure, and that will be 
their only fund for laying in their return cargo, 
the cost of which will be raised enormously high 
by their competition. When the ships come 
liome, then will be felt the distress proceeding 
from the boasted increase of the trade. Then the 
competition of the importers in Bristol, Liverpool, 
Hull, Whitehaven, Glasgow, &c. and of the 
smugglers in ail the remote creeks, from Cornwall 
to Cajtbnc&s, will give to British consumers (for 
no foreign merchants nor their agents will travel 
to those sniai,! and unassorted sales) the advantage 
of buying India goods at prices very much under 
the cost : an advantage which a late writer on the 
Wealth ot Nations, w horn yo»i have just now quoted, 
would have reckoned the summum bonum of com- 
mercial prosperity, but wl.ich will involve the 
misguided adventurers and their unfortunate credi- 
tors in bankruptcy and wide-spreading ruin. Be- 
sides, let us not forget that the Company, though 
tlwy should resolve to abandon the trade to the 
scramble of the new adventurers as long as it lasts. 
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have a great stock of- Oriental goods of every kind 
in their warehouses, of which there are to the value 
of about three millions and a half, which were of- 
fered for sale, and laid aside for want of buyers at 
the last March sales, the exportation to the Conti- 
nent, which used to take off about three fourthb of 
the imports from India being now almost anni- 
hilated by the war : and to these and the other 
goods in the warehouses are to be added the cargoes 
of all the ships now on their voyages. It is also for 
the consideration of the new adventurers, how their 
import goods, should they even be in very mo- 
derate quantities, will he able to stand a compe- 
tition for quality with those of the Company, the 
established character of which will command a 
preference with all buyers acquainted with their busi- 
ness, whether domestic or foreign. Thus it is 
evident, that there is no need, and no room, for an 
extension of the trade ; and that tliere will be no 
great addition to the revenue from the importation 
of goods, which cannot be sold. 

Adv. Well, we will take our chance of the Com- 
pany’s competition, which cannot long stand against 
our energy and unremitting activity, every man 
pushing for himself. Besides, they arc drowned in 
debt for money taken up at twelve per cent, in 
India to purchase their goods, which they will 
never be able to discharge, and that alone is suffi- 
cient to knock them up. 

Mod- It is well known that the Company are 
B 3 
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most punctual in their payments. Pray, did you 
e?er know, or did you ever hear of, any person calling; 
on the Company for money that was due, and not 
receiving immediate payment ? You will please to 
observe, moreover, that the debt, which now presse* 
so heavy on tho Company’s home treasury, has no 
connection with their commerce, and indeed, fairly 
speaking, no connection with the Company, having 
been created in India for political purposes, in con- 
sequence of the war in Europe having stirred up 
Wars in India, which have been carried on, at an 
enormous expense, by the influence of councils, 
over which the Company had no controul. Very 
large sums of these political debts have been trans- 
ferred from India to England by draughts upon the 
Company’s commercial finances at home, which are 
so flourishing as not only to aoswer all demands 
upon themselves, but even to spare a large assistance 
to the reduction of the territorial debt. So this 
debt, which the enemies of the Company most un- 
fairly and maliciously adduce as a proof of mis- 
management, is a most splendid proof of the flou- 
rishing state of their commeiclal funds, and of the 
prudent conduct of the Directors. They could very 
easily discharge all the mass of territorial debt now 
pressing upon their commercial finances, if they 
could obtain a fair settlement of the debi owing to 
them by Government, amounting to about ten mil- 
lions and a half, independent of what is justly due 
to them for the difiference above the contract price 
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upon the quantity of saltpetre supplied to Govenio 
ment beyond what was agreed for^ and for tbc outlay 
upon sunn hemp at the desire of Government. 
Will the new merchants furnish saltpetre and sunn 
hemp to Government at such prices as the Company 
have done-? Can Government depend upon them, 
for a regular supply at any price ? If their is a defi- 
ciency of these articles of tlie first necessity in 
warfare, how are you to carry on your war ? Will 
any of the new East-lndia merchants carry out 
wo<dIcn cloths, tin, and other articles, on which 
there is a certainty of a loss, merely for the patriotic 
purpose of suppdrting the manufacturers and miners, 
as the Company do ? Are those, who desire to 
supplant the Company, willing, or are they able, to 
indemnify the revenue for the defalcation of duties, 
as the Company actually did, to the amount of near 
half a million, when, in order to prevent smutting, 
they obtained a reduction of the duties upon tea in 
the year ? 

Cou/if. Gent, I think yon said, Sir, that every 
man having a stake in the country is interested in 
the present question respecting tlie India trade. I 
must beg leave to dilfer from you ; and I shall leave 
the Company a,nd the new' claimants of a partici- 
pation of the trade to battle it out. What signifies 
it to me, for example, whelhtr the muslin worn by 
my wile and my daughters, or the tea we drink, be 
imported bya grealconipany, or hy mcschmits in the 
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oatports, who are ])crhaps nearer to our reaidence in 
the country? 

Mod. It has been a vciyr common opinion among 
country gentlemen, that they have no concern in 
the prosperity of the commercial and labouring part 
of the community. But give me leave to tell you, 
that they have the greatest and deepest concern ; 
for if the trade of the country is ruined, the manu- 
jacturers and all connected with them must be 
ruined, and consequently your farmers must be 
ruined, and your rents be no longer paid. The 
commercial and manufacturing peo2)le will first feci 
the distress, and will thus have the first warning to 
carry their knowledge, their arts, and their industry, 
together with their property, to other countries, 
where they may hope to enjoy more ample means 
of employing them to advantage. The landed man, 
who thinks himself secure in the possession of the 
most valuable and desirable of all kinds of property, 
is perhaps not wakened from his dream of security, 
till the farmers tell him, that they cannot sell 
their produce, and consequently cannot pay him 
any rent. Thus he finds himself, by the operation 
of causes, with which he supposed himself 
totally unconnected, tied down to an unproductive 
property, which nobody will buy from him at any 
pri^e. But, suppose the country should not be so 
completely ruined as to come to this extremity of 
distress, how will you like to contribute your pro- . 
portion of above four millions sterling, raised at 
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present, at alivost no expense, upon the tiade -of 
the East-India Company, besides the income tax 
upon their dividends, the direct and indirect taxes 
jiaid by themselves and the many thousands sup-- 
ported in their employment, and the benefit of 
havin}» the use of *£'4,200,000 at an interest far 
below what is {).ud on other loans, all which may 
moderately be estimated at *£l,300,000 annually, 
to say nothing of the many heavy sums paid into 
the Exchequer at various times, which have re- 
lieved the national burthens, and an annual half 
million, which woubl have been payable to the 
Exchequer, if the nation had not been at war during 
the last twenty years. Of all these vast sums there 
must be almost a total defalcation ; or more pro- 
bably the expense of the new' establishments for 
making war upon the smugglers will greatly exceed 
the sum, which can be le\icd upon the (rade in its 
dispersed and decayed stale. l'’or that great defi- 
ciency and new expense provision must, if 
he made by new demands upon the stock and in- 
rlnstry of the country : and, as the ri nts of land and 
houses, and the interest upon tangible monied 
e.ipital, both of which are derived from (he industry 
of the people, are the most accessible objects of tax- 
ation, you must expect a very heaty propoition 
of the new taxes to fall upon your land, and the 
payment to be most rigorously exacted as long as 
land produces any income to the proprietor. 

Count. Gent. I mast own that I have not bestow- 
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ed any thought upon such matters : but what you 
liave now said demands very serious consideration.' 

Siiv. Don’t you be friglitened at such a picture of 
what will never come to pass. A likely story, 
indeed, that trade is to be ruined by the extension 
of it. Why, if the trade iverc fairly laid open to 
the free exertions of indh Mual enterprize, as it 
certainly ought to be, we siiould soon see the export 
of the manufactures of a ..'.ngle hive of British in- 
dustry equal the whole ex[)orts of this monstrous 
monopolizing Company, uho have at all times 
stunted the trade, that they might get great profits 
upon their small capital ; and who, though tliey are 
guarded by the armour of exclusive jjrivilege, are 
carrying on a losing trade, upon which others 
would, however, make a profit; whose imports have 
fallen to one half within these ten years ; and yet 
they obstinately persist in carrying on this losing 
trade rather than let it go into the hands that would 
manage it to advantage. 

JlJod. You must really give me leave to say. Sir, 
that, for a man asserting so positively as you do, you 
are exceedingly ineorrect in your statements ; and I 
can partly perceive by what kind of authorities you 
arc uihled. How could you allow a pamjihleteer 
to persuade you that the annual revenue derived 
fiotn the iinjwrts and exports of the Company 
amounts only to ^200,000, when authentic docu- 
ments, to which you might have liad access, would 
have informed you that it amounts to twenty times 
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that sufti ? What sort informsrtioti could induc^t 
you to state the annual amount of' the inerts j 
and exports of the Company at one million ^ 
You migl^t heve' known, if your had properly inU 
quired, that their annual exports of one kind of 
goods, woollen manufa 'tures, tb China only, iS 
about one million, and sometimes morfc. As to 
your prediction of the happy effects of on unbotihded 
extension of the trade, I slsnll reply to it in the 
words of that great merchant and statesman', 
Mr. Necker, addrc<!sed to the Abbd Mnrellet, an 
advocate for opening the India Trade of France— 
“ io« tef up theory against aperience, and possi^ 
“ Mlities against Jhitg .’* — 1 do not, however, meah 
to put the Fiendi East-lndia Company upon 
any footing of e<]U3hty or comparison with the 
East-lndia Cotrqiadjy of this country. They drew 
lai^e sums from the public treasury : our Com* 
pany have pOured many millions into the public 
treasury, besides supporting many thousands of 
families in this country, and animating the ge- 
neral commerce of it in a degree unequalled by 
any other Company in the world. 

I pay no attention to these imposing 
statements, which arC- derived froni the Cdnrpany's 
own' account. 

Mod. You may, if you pleaSe^ deny tile 'tHitli' 
of accoiints extracted ^m the booke of the Ciw* 
toto^House, and sanctioned by Parliaittent, so not’ 
resting upon flic faith of the*Cdnipany, which, 
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however, is above suspicion. And you may re- 
echo the pretended statements, which have- been 
confidently fabricated fur the purpose of injuring 
the Company in the estimation of the public and 
the legislature. But you can no more ilubstantiate 
them than you can disprove the others. 

Silv. We are not to be deterred from prosecuting 
the undoubted right which every British subject 
has to avail himself of every branch of commerce, 
either by accounts made up to serve a purpose, or 
by the -dreadful picture you have drawn of imagi- 
nary ruin as the consequence of an extension of 
tlie trade. On the contrary, wc know that by 
means of the extension the national wealth and 
naval greatness will rapidly arrive at an unexampled 
height of prosperity and grandeur. 

The naval greatness o^hc nation certainly 
does not need to lie raised above its present height. 
But if it did, 1 must say, that the destruction of 
the £ast-India marine, which has so long been a 
principal support of the naval power of the empire, 
and of itself constitutes a most respectable naval 
force, docs not seem the most promising means of 
accomplishing it. 

iSi/t;. What! do not the East-India ships, those 
floating palaces fitted up for the superb acoommo- 
dutioii of Nabobs, rather than the ccq^vtraical con- 
veyance of merchandize, draw oft' a prodigious 
number of seamen from the service of the country 1 
** The American shjps of eight hundred tons bur- 
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then navigate the Eastern seas witli from seven 
“ W twenty seamen for their crew, whilst the ships 
** of the East-India Company, for political and 
“ military^ purposes of one kind or other, carry 
“ from one hundred to one hundred and forty 
“ seamen.” 

3Iod. Surely, ray good Sir, yow must be think- 
ing of the vessels you have seen upon the canals 
in the heart of England. What American port 
CT’cr fitted out a ship of eight hundred tons for any 
eommcicial voyage whatever ? As for such a ship 
going on an East-India voyage, or indeed any ves- 
sel that can be called a ship sailing even on a sliort 
voyage with seven men, there is not a sailor boy, 
or even any boy bred in a seaport town, that would 
not laugh at an assertion so monstrously absurd. 
Instead of the wonderful increase of naval greatness 
uhich you foresee, it is evident that, if the ex- 
tended East-India trade, which you desiix*, could 
possibly subsist for a few years, the shipping of the 
country, our importers of the riches of the most 
distant regions, our safeguard, and our pride, must 
be reduced to a baneful swarm of smugglers and 
revenue cutters. 

Advent. The ministers of Government have de- 
clared, that every precaution will be taken to 2 >re- 
vent smuggling. 

Mod. 1 have every proper respect for Govern- 
ment.' But no governmeut can perform impossi- 
bilities: and I know that it will be absolutely 
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impossible to prevent smuggling valuable light ar- 
ticles, though a thoiwand revenue cuttera Were 
c'onstantly cruizing, and though the many thou- 
sands of miles of the shores of the three kingdoms 
were lined with revenue officers within a call of one 
another; an expense which no revenue can support, 
and far less a branch of revenue, which will then 
be nearly annihilated. 

Advent. Poll, jxjh, these are idle apprehensions. 
How is smuggling prevented at present? 

3Iod. Do you suppose that there is no smuggling 
at jiresent ? Do you not know that lea, white 
and painted calicoes, muslins, shawls, spices, and 
many other Oriental articles, can be put up in 
small parcels, and landed fiom open boats on un- 
frequented parts of the coast with tlie greatest 
facility by jjcople w’cll acquainted with the place 
and the ncarc->t inhabitants ? Do you not know 
that, before the year 1 784, when Parliament wisely 
reduced the duty on tea from 1 1.9 per cent, to 13f, 
such a smuggling trade •*$ I have now dmribed 
was cairied on to so gieat an extent, that two 
thirds of the tea consumed in the British doml-i 
nions weic either smn^led, or counterfeited by 
making up the leaves of sloes, ash, &c. so as to 
resenible tea? Along with tea, which was Bieir 
main article, the smugglers imported prodigious 
quantities of brandy, gin, wine, lace, and other 
articles ; and in their return Voyages they carried 
off grea^ quantities of wool, notwithstanding the 
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buHdncss of it, and the very rigorous laws against 
^ie exportation of that important material of the 
most favoured manufacture of England. In short, 
there is but one way to prevent smuggling ; and 
that la to alFord no tcniplatinn to ii. And tlius it 
appears, t!"t the woollen inannfaLtmer'' have ano- 
tJier airoug interest in the preservation of the India 
tiado in its present channel, in .addition to tlio 
great bi aefit they derive from furnishing their goods 
to the Company. The cotton manufacturers and 
calico printers, a class of people much too valuable 
?,nd important to be neglected, arc at present suf- 
licicntly distressed by tlie long contiuuan<*c of the 
war, and nothing but the hope of peace preserves 
them from sinking into absolute despair. Think 
wliat must be tl.o exticme horror of their situation 
when Iiniia good', similar tp their own fabrics, are 
poured in upon e\ cry part of the coast in quantities 
ivhich the demand cannot possibly take off, at 
whatever prices they may be offered, and which 
will therefore be sold, whether smuggled or fairly 
entered, at prices equaMy ruinous to the mauu{ac> 
turers, whose fabrics will not find sale at any price, 
an^ to tlm unfortunate importers. 

1 have hitherto considered the consequences of 
the demanded extension of the trade, as it will af* 
£ect the merchants, the manufacturers, and the 
landed, interest. Let bs now ^oc bow it will afiect 
the people at large, all of whom, from the peer to 
the beggar, must, according to their circumstances, 



feel the pressure of taxes to be imposed for malting 
up, the deficiency of above five millions of revenue^ 
as I have already stated it. In the year 1799> Mr. 
Pitt estimated the annual income of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain at one hundred and twenty 
five millions : and it will require a new tax of one 
•hilling in the pound of each person’s income to 
snake good a deficiency of five millions and the ex- 
pense of collecting. Mr. Pitt expected to raise 
above ten millions by his income lax, but it fell 
•hort of six. If the error lay in estimating the na-* 
tional income too bigl>, the new tax, we are now con- 
templating, will need to be at least eighteen pence 
in the pound : and by whatever means of direct 
or indirect taxation the sum may be raided, all 
persons whatever must contribute to the payment 
of it. 

Shopkeeper • I know the possessors of the mono- 
poly always liold out sueh frightful prospects to deter 
people from seeking to engage in the India trade, by 
which they themselves, f»om the Director down 
“ to the door-keeper of the palace in Leadcnhall- 
street, are amassing independent or princely 
fortunes.” But I am not to be terrified by bug- 
bears. I am determined to send an adventure of 
well astorted goods to India as soon as possible, 
after the tmde is opened. I mean to send a stock 
of wine, rum, cyder, and porter; a parcel of but- 
ter and cheese ; a good assortment of broad cloths 
and silk. IVJy friend Dickins is to lay in blankets 
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and negro clothing for me. My neighbour Wh«l^ 
bone is to make me up an assortment of lady’s 
stays. Neighbour Steel has odered me a capital 
parcel of skates at very low prices : and SablC) th* 
undertaker, has promised me a good assortment af 
codin furiiiturc at a long credit.* 

Advent. Some of ray fiiends in Cumberland 
have agreed with some gentlemen in Liverpool uai 
my&elf to be jointly concerned in a shipmeiit< of 
redned sugar, codec, and coals, for which we cXp 
pcct to have good returns in grain, raw cotton^ 
** hides, hemp, and many o|hor articles.” 

Mod. Do you really think that such a cargo 
will sell in India, or that Uie returns yemproposa 
can pay for the freight, unless, indeed, you can 
sail a ship of eight hundred tons with seven men ? 

Advent. To be sure 1 do. I learn from an au- 
thor of the highest reputation, that “ all the ex- 
“ traordinary demand, which competition could 
occasion, must be but as a drop of water in the 
** immense ocean of Indian commerce.” 

Mod. Ay, that is the opinion of Dr. Smith, 
lie was a great political economist, but not infalH- 
blo : and he was most wonderfully deficient in tlie 
knowledge of the East-India trade, which, he sup- 
posed, was to be conducted dike the trade with 

* SeeJMinpe’s TimelB in Brazil for the positive fact of mjeh 
merchandize being actually scat to that country. Mbich is in the 
same eliulate viith India. 
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America and the Wcst-Imlics j whereas no two 
things can be more unlike. 

■ a^pkeeper. • Ft is easy to see, that you are very 
partial to the Company ; and therefore you want 
to make us believe^ contrary to reason and ex- 
perience, that a great extension of tlie trade will 
be the ruin of it. 

Mod, 1 wish you to be guided by reason and 
experience. . If you accuse me of jiartiality, you 
must also accuse true history of partiality. Read 
the history of the commerce of Europe with India ; 
and you will dnd thatsthe open trade ruined a great 
number of merchants in France : and, if I mistake 
not, the distress and ruin of families in this coun- 
try, when the Government connived at the practices 
of the interlopers, was much more extensive than 
in France. 

In consequence of the piratical exploits of Cour- 
ten’s fleet in the gulf of Canton, tlic English were 
formally declared the enemies of the Chinese Em- 
pire ; and they have ever since been treated with 
peculiar severity and jealousy by the Chinese Go- 
vernment, till Lord Macartney’s embassy, sent out 
at a prodigious expense, procured some trifling re- 
laxation. The transactions of Courteu and those 
eoneerned with him damaged the Company to the 
amount of ,£^100,000. The partners staled their 
own loss at ,;^150j000. The losses of theirjnime- 
rous creditors and of those dependent upon them 
canbot be ascertained, or even estimated. But 
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tberc can be no doubt that many are now pining in 
poverty, whose ancestors might have transDiitted 
handsome fortunes to them, if they liad not be;n 
ruined by the mi'condnct of Conrten and those en- 
giigcd with him. It i>. a i’ iserable state of things, 
where all are losers, and none are gainers. Crom- 
well, during his pretei torate, permitted the Com- 
pany’s j>ri' ilegc t > be violated, till he saw the fetal 
eflccts of the bi.'amhlc for the trade in India and 


at home ; and then he confirmed their privilege by 
a new charter. In the reign of King William the 
encroachments of the private traders upon the 
Company corvid cd the whole nation, and produced 
the ubu.'l di--*!- is to the Company and t^he traders, 
who at last acknowledged the iiiijiofWWrrty^ of car- 
rying on the trade, e'ccep^Jjpjn a corjionte association,, 
and accordingly solicifi^ au't^btained an Act oF_^ ' 
Parliament authorizing them to trade to Indn, ajpd. 
also peimittuig tiio private traders, then upon tlieip.*^ 
voyages, to return to T.ondon. For some years the •> 
contending interests of the two Companies and the 
separate traders were attended with the usual conse- 
quences of ])ublic disorder and private ruin, tU} 
the union of the two Companies, the only poa^j^,^ 
remedy for the evil, put an end to ^uimosity^ / 
and produced harmony, stability and regularity, 
which have enabled the United Company, notwith- 


standing frequent wars and heavy losses, to conduct ^ 
their great concerns with thedignity, punctual honour. 





and liberality, which have eminently diatin^islied 
them from all the other EastJndia' Compnies df 
Europe. Let the present generation* take warning 
from the instructive events of the times which’ ye 
past, and not wantonly demolish a great edifice, 
the work of ages, the wonder and the envy of the 
world, in order to build a number of petty cottages 
with the ruins of it. 

Sik. I do not deny that free trade might be 
hurtful to those who engaged in it long ago, when 
our merchants had very small capitals, and our na- 
vigators had little knowledge of the Indian seas. 
But now the case is very dififerent indeed : our ca!>' 
pitals are sufficient for any trade, however gr^t; 
and our naVfgators are capable of conducting our 
ships to every prt of the world. The war has 
now shut us out from almost all the ports of Eu- 
rope, and the Company’s monopoly shuts ns out 
from three fifths of the globe. But we will 
longer tamely submit to so unjust an exclusion— 

Tlie commercial mo.iopoly of the East-India 
" Compny must be abcli'.’ned.” 

Mod. You have now very justly ascribed the 
ItUeFcaotile distress of th.' country to the war.— 
Therefore the wisest course for the merchants, and 
indeed, for the whole body of the people, (for 
are sufi^ring, except those who gain by war) would 
‘ be to unite in a strong r^uUition for a speedy ter- 
niinatiuu of the war, wltsch has now reduced all 
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thos9» .who wer0 in easy circumstances^ to distress, 
very great number of those who gained their 
bread by the fair eatings of honest industry, to 
beggaiy and parochial maintenance, de^ading to 
the feelings of men, and intolerably ' oppressive to' 
those who, by extraordinary exertions and honour-' 
able pride, preserve themselves from the humilia» 
tion of applying for charity, and are consequehtljr 
compelled to deny themselves many of the neces- 
saries of life, in order to supply them to others, 
who have less <Ughity of mind, but perhap# as 
much means of self-dependence as themselves. If 
peace were restored, there would be ample scope 
for all the capital an’d eiiterprizc of the country to 
be employed in a variety of channels without any 
one interfering with anotiier. 

Silv. No,. Gentlenjen, we will never tarnish tlie 
honour of our country so far as to petition for an 
ignominous peace, though our burthens were a 
ifhousand times heavier than they are. 

iWbd. The longer you continue the war, the worse 
will be your condition, though it is absolutely im- 
possible that it can be a thousand times worse than 
it is now, when onr money is annihilated, the fic- 
• titious currency, substituted for it, d^r^iated to one 
^u&rter of its nominal value in thCjttrchase of the 
necessuri^ of life, and the manufe* res and coin- 
merce of the country, those vital of its 

prosperity, reduced alnlc^t to the last.-^P of .fix*- 
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istence. As to an ig'noaiUuous p^ace, I do oot be- 
lieve there is any occasion to mention such a thing. 
The French, being less dc|jfendent upon foreign 
trade, and thereioro not so much (lisirc>«sed by the 
..war as we are, feel the pressure severely euon.gh to 
induce tlicm to insist upon peace, if v\e •would mag- 
-Uaniiuously oher fair terms : and their jSmperor, if 
-be siiould be disposed to refuse such terms, which 
is not at all .probable, would lose ins popularity, and 
pierhaps Ins crown, not yet fixed upon his head by 
long prescription. But we cannot expect the' offer 
to come from him after iiis former overtures have 
been rejected, and sometimes without even coming 
to an explanation. “ Blessed are the peace-makers.” 

Count. Gent, Sir, I liave listened with great at* 
tention to what you have said, and I acknowledge 
myself much obliged to you for the information 
you have given me, which has every appearance of 
being correct and authentic. I am ashamed to say 
that I have scarcely ever thought of commercial sub- 
jects, with whicli, as you truly observed, I did not 
suppose myself any way connected. I shall now 
think it my duty, as a member of the community, 
and a proprietor of some portion of the soil, to 
obtuiii some knowledge of the trade of the king- 
dom, of which, 1 see the East-lndia trade is a very 
principal branch. But how shall 1 get access to 
true infi>ri^tion respecting the facts, upOn wbi<?h 
xD^yjudga^Vought to birfbimded? 



• ^d. I would not wish' you to hear only 4^e 
iide, but, from Um attention I have paid to the 
stibject,- I am 'vvarraVed to say, that ' the publica- 
tions against the Company contain very fevv^fiicts, 
and those mostly perverted. Statements of 
and accounts, unquestionably authentib, may be 
found in thc/fepor^.so/’ f/ie Committees of tfie Lord*- 
and Commons vpon India Jffairs. But as 
though printed, are not sold, and not generally at- 
tainable, you may read the preliminary essays 
Mickle's Tramlation cf Camoenss Lusiad-^Mac- 
phersoti's History of European Commerce with 
India — Jacksons Speech in the Court of Proprie- ^ 
tors of East-Imlia Stock in May last, — and CoOr 
side rat ions on the Danger and Impolicy of toying 
open the Trade oj India and China. The three last 
contain statements and accounts extracted from of- 
ficial documents, tlie accuracy of which may be> 
safely depended upon. 

- CmmLOeni. When I have! made myself better 
acqnaijited with the subject by the perusal of the 
works v'r)u have been so kind as to recommend to 
me, and also tome of those written against the. 
East-India Company, which I shall do as soon as 
possible, if I am convinced of the justness of your 
opinion, as 1 am inclined to think 1 shaij, 1 will 
talk withal] my neighbours upon' thC' subject, and 
endeavour to get 'tbeqi to join with- mu in recom- 
mending it to ynr two members to resist the pro* 
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josted innovation with all their power and in' 
terest. } 

Cotton Marmfacturer. And? I will make every 
exertion I am capable of to open the eyes of my 
brethren in every branch of the cotton trade to tlw 
danger which threatens them, and advise them to^ 
petition Parliament not to sanction the overwhelm- 
ing' glut, 'and the fatal reduction of prices, which 
must infallibly be the consequence of unbounded 
and uncontrouled smuggling of India cottons upon 
every part of the coast of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the innumerable remote islands. All the linen- 
drapers in the kingdom ought also to present similar 
petihons. 

Moid. Gentlemen, in what T have now offered 
to your attention, I have strictly kept to indisputa- 
ble facts, as you may easily satisfy yourselves, if 
you will take the trouble to acquire the necessary 
Jnfonnation. And now, really, you must give me 
leave to say, that I cannot help thinking that Bo- 
naparte has employed some agents' to stir up this 
wide-spread spirit of clamouring for an uncon- 
trouled abandonment of the India trade to wild 
and inexperienced adventure, or rather to certain 
destruction. He has professed that his desire is to 
nave trade, ships, and collies : and as trade^r when 
driven from one country , by injudicious treatniiibi^ 
necessarily liemoves' to another, so if the oiily «n» 
impaired ^ade of this countiy .shall be iHttered 



down and i|ltc noblc^firctof ships in the 

Company's service shal! be worn out or sold, there ‘ 
is no country so likely as France, asslsli^J by the 


East-India experience' cf her IJiitch subjects, td ■ 
reap , the advantage oi' oar misconduct. Bona- 
parte, who is a consummate politician, as well' as 
a great general, ean easily foresee the sure consei 
qucnce of the destruction of our India trade, the 
ruin of our cotton manufacturers, the general de-' 
dine of our commercial jjrospcriij'^ (for the various 
branches of the national commerce mutually sup- 
port one another) and the consequent failure of 
the public rcveiuie : and, as long as he is onr ena» 
my, he has an ic.lorcst in promoting such a con-:- 
Summation ; and tiiereiorc he is, I think, very 
probably the director and first spring of the ma- 
chinations for bringing on this Iremeudoas threa- 
tened ruin, which so many people of this country, 
are thonghlle.'.sly, maliciously, or traitorously, la- 
bouriifjg to bring upon us. 

Having advised you to profit by the examples of 
former times, and to let your judgment be founded 
up<m solid facts rather than frothy declamation, I 
shall conclude by recommending to your attention 
tlie advice of Sir Francis Bacon, who, in his Essay 
on Innovation, says, “ It is not good to tiy expe- 
riments in StatjBs, except the necessity be urgent, 

“ or the utility be evident ; and it is well to be- 
ware that it be reformation that drawetK on the * 



** change, and not the desire^ of change that pre- 
** tendeth the refqrmation:/ and lastly, that the 
novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held 
for suspect, and as the Scripture sayeth, * That 
** ‘ we make a stand upon the ancient way, and 
* then look about us, and discover what is tlie 
« * straight and right way, and so walk in it,’ ” 


XH£ END. 
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TO TIIK 


SECOXD FJ}/TJ()N 


I HE first edition of the follow Jni; view of ihe question of a Frtc 
Trade to India Ijavin!r been ‘.old od' in tlie space of two da>5,^ 
f- a proof of the interest Jlhe public take in the qno'.tion of ii 
f ree 'rr:idc ; my aim has been to clear tiui ^ubjc'ct i»f al! e\- 
irancous mutter, and present it in a plain and pef^!)!cu^)li^ man- 
ner to iiiy readers, 1 have neither addro^'.ed myself to their pre- 
judices nor (heir })as^i()n <5 hut have endeavoured hy a simple cliaui 
of reasoning to come at the truth, which is my single object, 
for being totally iineonnectod with Government, the Ka^l JndU 
<,\)mpany 5 or mercantifo eoneerns, I can have no mclive for 
disguising it. Soon after the publication of the first edition on 
the, instant, 1 received the following letter, which will per- 
hij[)s be more acceptable tliun any tiling further from me by way 
preface, ^ 


Tavinioclc Piaccj Jan, 25, 18 Id. 

DtAK ^lU, 

1 have read your (Joinmoii Sense*, w hich i* 
good sense, and so intelligible that he wlio runs may read, and 
he who reads can scarcely fail to understand. 

I w ish you liad treated the subject of monopolies more e(»p- 
ously, and informed your readers tliat in the early ages of com- 
merce monopolies w ere so extended, and the principle so abu'.ed, 
that they could not fail to become obiio\io?4S to all, and tradition 
has made the name hateful ever since. 
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The kings of France, particularly Louis XIV. to raise money 
sold viaitrices^ as they were called, or a sort of privilege for exer- 
cising certain trades, and he at the same time limited the number, 
this praclioe, together with the former monopolies not abolished, 
created a general wish for Freedom of Trade in .France.^ The 
sect of economists were composed of republican philosophers, w!n> 
proclaimed the grand advantages to be derived from the entire 
Freedom of Trade, nor was it then foreseen that under that pre- 
text they w'erc seeking Liberty and Fyualit^^ which but a few 
years after deluged France with the blood of her best sons, and 
had nearly mined the world. 

Toil nieiuion Ad iin Smith, he was^hc disciple and admirer of 
the economists ; in a word he was what we denominate a demo- 
crat. A a to entire Fn'ed(»ni of Trade, w ho that ever thought on 
the subject could/lream of it. The corn laws, all bounties and 
drawbacks, the regulation even of weights and measures, the 
a^say of silver and gold, the interest of money, 6:c. ^c. See. 
are directly in opposition to it, and prove the economists were 
vviong. When the Frciich revolution broke out, excepting in 
weights and measures, every restraint was done away, but in- 
stead of things iinproving (hereby tliey grew visibly worse. A 
short history of monopolies wojjld be a very useful work, as it 
w ould clear up many mistakes concerning them. 

If Ad ufi Smith were now’ alive he w’ould probably have changed 
many of tiis opinlum, for he wc' a good, and honest, as well as an 
able man, but he was deceived, not being initiated in the ulterior 
mysteries of M. Turgot and his associates, 

J am your’s, See. 


♦ My frLmcl d )Cs notsc**!'! to bt aware that BuonapiuU- has gcncralizefl 
tbp pruKiplej luMtly all the trafli>nicn in Paris being compelled to purchase 
tiiosc in.'jiiricts. 'J In? prirjc;plc-is in some drgree known and acted upon in 
fiiplar.d, as in the case of bankers, winc-nieu- Hants, ^c. wtC. &c. and ihe 
bhxHfd ir.i*:ip'ft in the case of licences of public houses, Ifc. 



FKEE TRADE WITH INDIA. 

Sec. S\-c. 



1 HE questions tliat iiavc arisen of late respecting 
the East India Company, or rather llte Commerce 
with India, for tliat is the stake and nothing less, 
are undoubtedly of great and serious importance. 
To enter into all tlic raniifieations of the subject 
would require volumes, the mere bulk of which 
would startle most reatlers, and prevent their go- 
ing into the question, and indnee them to take up 
with the opinions of one, who appearing to have 
bestowed labour and attention on the sulyect, 
shapes his results in the manner best suited to his 
purpose. This niofie of proceeding almost as ohl 
as the creation, and which w ill continue as long 
as any man j).ays a deference to the judgment if 
another, is the grand engine of designing men 
to bias the minds of the millio)> wT.o “ hate the 
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" labdtir of a serious thought,” a specious appel- 
lation is enough for the niiiliou to fora/ a decision 
upon. I could instance many of these senseles^. 
war-whoops from “ Liberty and to 

Free Trade, ”* were it necessary, *or at all tft the’ 
point. 

This mode, however,' is only objectionable ih 
tlie hands of sinister persons, lor where th^' ques- 
tion at issue like the present, is very intricate, 
some such mode must be had recourse^o, in order 
to siinplity the question; I have therefore always? 
considered that to take a popular view of a subject, 
some great leading points must be seized, and 
from these our judgment should be fojmed^. 
This, if not the most accurate, is at least the best 
mode, where what is called poblic feeling is to be 
consulted. - ‘ J' 

To study the interests of Great Britain and of. 
British merchants with n'gard to the trade with' 
India ; to combine those with the territorial pbs- 
scs.sivms anti tlie inkrests of the country at laige ; 
to investigate also not only what wopld b® the 
immediate eoiisotjuenccs of ^ sudden change, ’but 


* Jl would be a curious piece of liihtory to emirncratc the in*.* . 
st.mcos ill which such watch-words have been used, hy > 

jor whTt purpohpsj and what were (he rcsiiUs arising therefrom^ 
jo cticli 
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what might be th^ltimate effects, are all neccs* 
sary, to form that sort of judgment proper for 
(^he basis ot^ action. ' That those immediately con- 
cerned with the affairs of India have examined tlie 
subject with great care and to good purpose, is 
abundantly, e^ent from the correspondence, 
speeches, and pamphlets, already before the pub- 
lic; fraught as they are with many important 
fj^cts, much acute observation, and for the most 
part dictated by a desire to come, if possible, to thft 
best conclusion, all this is evitlcnt, yet it strikes 

me that somj^thing useful remains bchin<l. 

; 

H' 

Were the question simply between Go'cenment 
aud the Company, I should not descant upon it ; 
aware as 1 am that it has been canvassed by the 
parties oji every ground and in every shape ; but 
there is a third party who has interfered. The 
merchant^ dt large all over the kingdom, the ship- 
pers at the out-ports, and the manufacturers in 
the interior, all urged on by what is termed the 
public voice, crying out A Free Trade and No Mo- 
v-opoly.^ 

Thq, trading towns, cities, and manufacturers 
do not pretend to have considered the subject 
minutely ; therefore, for aught they know to the 
contrary, they are acting honestly and right ; I 
will therefore address them with that open frank- 



Svliich such conduct and which 

may^l^d to a conclusion veVy^i^CTent fcoM what 
Vas^med at in the l^s'tJSes^ioh of HrU^ent. ^ 


For the sake of perspicu^ I .shall consider th| 
ftthj^dt Under difFgrent heacra. ^ ^ 



1. All monopolies are not 
juriops, as in some cases, w^||||^i'i 
best and cheapest ser>^dji|^ a mono- 
poly ; this proyed, it fo^ws that th« 
India Company being posseji||df of^ 
monopolyi does not of itself argue tljB 
it should be withdrawn. 


II. That the trade Avith' Inc^ fa is tat 
from being carried on, on tlwiPrincipU 

of monopoly. ^ 

« 

III. Thtit any great <^ange must Wfc ^ 
tended with great dailger, 
quently we niiust not follow j ^ ory 
.too readily, but, pay great re^p^ tss 
practice and experience. — 


IV. That the pllhlic at la{ge have Mi 
reason to comjHaiti of ^he India Corn- 
pany, as the articles brought 
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‘ have ^ot increased in price in proper* 
tion either to ruhts or sugars f^om the 

^ West Indies, where there is no mono* 
poly- 

A 

V, That the merchants of Liverpool, 
Hull,'&c. and the manufacturers in 
their endeavours to share the tra le 
with London, are seeking what would 
be injurious to them. 

VI. That some errors were fallen into 
in the present Charter, which may be 
advantageously corrected in the next, 
and a few slight amendments may be 
attempted with safety, but no great 
change or innovation. 


L Jll monopolies are not mrong or injurious, as 
in some cases, ice are the best and cheapest served 
ijf a tnonopoly, this mice proved, it folloncs that the 
India Con^ny being possessed a monopoly, does 
of itself argue that it should be withdrawn. 

The manner in which the public can be the best 
;|Dd cheapest supplied with an article, is in itself 
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the, bestf whether it be Jby a .nivpiiopoly^ot not. ^ 
‘This is conceded even by Adan^ Smith, thati^eat^ 
e9emy% monopolies ; and he adduce||^^roof th^ 
PosVbffice, which is one q^the strktestmS^ost corn^ 
pkte monopoUes in existeme, y^the business is done^ 
remarkably cheap and well, a deg^ 

security nob.ptfaerw!se att^ablel tt is iil^nileQ'* 
more ccnvect \han the carriage of small parddlii^ 
which is by open competition, and all 'i^cutn*- 
stances considered much Chester. 

1 


The Bank of England is partly a moiropoly, but 
by no means a complete one, and if' is ^bettei^ ' 
regulated and does business better than private 
banks that issue notes, and which are so far its 
lirals. 




Most of the concerns which have been l^u^dit 
to maturity in tjiis country have first ^urhwCd 
as monopoUes untler the uarae^of patents, alld in^* 
deed there are many reasons for highly praisifig 
those temporary monopolies.* 




* Lloyfi^s Coffee-House h in fact a monopoly, self created^ 
and o|a new «pecieb, a sort of republuan compan^^ in 

som^t&ings, what dre termed regulatec^ companies, in contisulic* 
tion to the joint stock companies, «l^h this dittorence how- 
ever, that the present members may eadndc wfiAh they please 
which is a monopoly principle. ^ 
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n . 

« coflapanies ar6 iMn9> 

'|»olies,, n|Pw are thqr free traders 'in the true 
acceptation^ 6f j^e^m, jointly or separately 
t^&in^ insuraitli^^ifiout legislative inteifer^ce; 
iimpwii^iottt such' con^anies, it be im- 

pi^icable to carry on insurance so wel^'As it 'is 
d#e. * 

^ > 

Navigatjpns and water-works companies are 
monopoliesnn principle, but they are necessary and 
j^vaptfgeous. 

< 

From all these examples it follows, ^tmmpoly 
is not bad merely as monopoly, and th^^^ being 
hijuri(ttts depends on particular circumstances, and 
therefoi^v the India Company being a company of 
nion^olists, would not be a sufficient reason for its 
abplitid#, even were It proved to be so, but this has 
not yet been done. * 

1 

' T 

II. That the Trade with India is far from ^ng 
carried on, upon the principle qf nmo/poly. 

^ V life* 

i\ From the^rst disco]j||ry of India, and the most 
ancient and albthentie records in existence, we 
that the trade to the East, which produces 
what^l^ is most brilliant to the eye, most delicious 
t#the taste, or agreeable to She smell, has been the 



< 5 nvy if nations. To share in 3oIomoB 

buifi Tadmof in the desai't, (the uamein, 

itt Greek, Palmyfe) ; for thi^AIexander the Great 
destroyed Tyre, built Aleican^'k and inv£ 
India.; for this trade Venice >’X^^oa, anjcrt5oi»- 
stantiQ^Ie'contended eight hundred >e^rs, 
when'the discovery of a passage by the Cape of 
Good H^e, wiested that commerce fwjpi_ the 
ancient, competitors, and the Dutch and Portu* 
guese became the successors of those iifland mer> 
chants, who partly by caravans and partly b^ 
navigation, had supplied Europe with the silks, the, 
pearly the perfumes, and the precious stones of Asia 
from the 0?rliest ages. 


At so great a distance every power tha^.^ traded 

found it necessary to have an establishment. The 

Inhabitants have not laws sufficient to protect the 

merchant, such as are necessary to a floui ishing state 

of commerce ; hence arose settlements and con-. 
' *» 

quests, of the moral justice of which, I have nothing 
to say in this place ; but being established, in ortlef 
to maintain them, it was necessary to have reve- 
nues, and to continiK^ cert-i in privileges to the first 
traders, in order that they ,jmight actas a body,, 
and supply fiom the genersft stock wKat was for 
tile general advantage. 

The great body of the public are perha^’^ not 
aware tlmt so far from ever intending to make a 
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monopoly ^4lie trade to India, there v%e in, 
fact tmo c^Sit^nies at one time, an 1 that e^eridlbe 
proved it was neces^iy to uniteHthem into one, 
sii^ which pe»pi^, public* as well as the 
seri^^s of the OTnIpany |iave always been permit- 
ted ^ participate on cer^in conditions.* n, 

* n 

^he above is a very brief, but true history of 
the tilade to India ; now we will consider its pre- 
sent state as a supposed mont/poly. As to the trade 
to>v China in tea, and to certain other artides, 
and also to ships there is monopoly, but if the 
trade to China were open to all the irregularities 
of common trading vessels, we should be ex- 
cluded from it entirely in six montlis. The utmost 
circumspection and delicacy being necessary in 
trading with that country, besides which, the 
coinimerce demands such a large extent of capital 
and produces so little profit, that it would not 
answer the purpose of individual merchants. 


* The public does not, perhaps, know also, that Olker 
Cromwell in levelling times, abolished the charter, but that like 
the qt Peersy which nas also abolished, it was obliged to 

^ be restored. The present atfjewpt, is iii fact, a small attack of 
liberty and equality, that epidemical disease that raged i4 Eng- 
land at the time of the great rebellion, and in France at the 
beginning of the ^volution. Destruction or a strait waistcoat 
a^st Bi|^e consequence of such a disease. 
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, It ^however sufficient for this articjis to say, that 
tl#^ company carry out wd bring hoi^.a gr^t 
variety of artictes, at a fixed," and indeed ^at a very 
lov' rate of freigfit, such u no ii^dividual vroj|id 
' do, or ever attempted to dp. "fliatif aiiy ‘mafl^rac* 
turcr pr merchant can fihfl out an article that will 
sell 'fti India, the company so far from preventing 
his doing so, afford him facilities not (^l^wke 
attainable. No mistake can in fact^be greater 
than to say, with the uninformed and misled 
public, that the East India Company is ^ mon(^* 
poly, and injures trade by preventing our mer* 
chants and manufacturers from having a scope 
for their capital and industry; Thus then the 
clamour raised last year, in favour of what is caU 
led S' free trade, is entirely founded in error, but 
even Were it not so, we may fairly enquire. 


III. Whether any great Change would not^ h$, at- 
tended with greaf Danger ? Jf so we must not 
Jollmo theory too I'eadtlij, but pay great respeef,, 
to practice and e^xperience. 

Thf trade it India, in its present state, produces,* 
M great influx of wealth to the country,'’ though but 
a very moderate average profit to t]^e Projirietore 
as a trading company. ^Ve must, therefore,,,, risk 
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this, if we consider that the French had an East 
India Clompan)’ in 17$9, and that by Way be- 
ing liberal free, they did what an inconsidedyte 
piihlic want'us todo. , They abolished the com- 
pany, and let every one do as Ik pleased, when the 
trJ^ vanished life ^a'^dream. L’Oiient, the seat of 
French E^t India tiadc, ftll, and no one ruse in its 

b ^ ^ 

place, neither towns nor individuals, and the trade 
wi^ India became extinct in France. I will ad- 
mit th^luch would not be precisely the case here, 
still we ought to keep such an example in our 
minds to warn us against tire dangers of innova- 
tiori^; besides it is sufllicicnt that our present state 
is good, for that is a suificieut reason to prevent our 
risking it by too sudden a change. If we follow 
experience slowly, we may perhaps make things 
better, ahd perhaps not; hut at all esents the 
error will 'be small and may be repaired, we can 
come back to the point we left. Whereas if we 
throw open the trade, or extertd it even to a 
limited number of out-ports, ue may find it im- 
possible to retrieve the error, supposing it should 
turn out to be one. Softly and sure is a maxim which 
could never be better apphtd than in the present 
instance; and if a thousand sheets were to be 
written upon the expetliency of the rafasure, after 
^vhat has happened in France, it is quite evident 
that to the same conclusion we must come. 
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nt 

IV. - That the public at large ha<oe no reason to com- 
plain of the India Company^ as the articles bfos^ht 
by it haoe not increased in price in proportion to 
either Rums or Sugars from the finest Indies, 
where there is no monopoly. . ’ , 

A single instance must convince the most scep- 
tical. Tl»e East Indi^ Company cairy British 
manufactures out to India at about 40 ^. toh— 
a distance of seven thousand milesr'a rate cheaper 
than the caniage for five hundred miles in any 
other diiection; therefore our manufacturers have 
a good chance of selling their goods, owing to their 
not being greatly enhanced by freight, and the 
servants of the Company aie allowed to traffic, so 
that eveiy article adapted for the India market 
can find its way there without difficulty, though 
the Company itself may not enter into such de- 
tails. 

*!!? 

Those who wish to send goods to India are 
therefore highi}' indebted to the Company; and as 
to the impoits I will a k the public only one simple 
question; Have Eas't India commodities risen in 
pi ice, notv^jthstanding the heavy duties and in- 
Cl cased expences of ship-building^ and every ar- 
ticle relating theieto, so much as West India 
pioduce? 
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It is not necessdjry to dwell on this i)oi|t ; it is 
an evident jtn6t %ac tile East Ihdla goods are far 
chea|)«r thu 'the^ wtmld be if brou^t over byin- 
divi^ual't^prcliants^nnd the suppl^^l^ more regular. 
If sales are slow tbe'Cdbpany'keeps its 'goods at its 
oym loss,‘%ith anmlrSble good nature, or at least-; 
with admirable sang froiS, and it never creates an 
artihcial scarcity to enhanOe the pi ice. The Ikies 
ace |>^fair competition and without favour ; what 
woulmrme public wish or desire more ? We come 
now to the heitt point. 

V 

V. That the merchants of Lvoerpool, Hull, ^6, 
and the manufacturers, in thdr endeavour to share 
the trade xoith London, are ashing rehat would be 
it^urious to themsehes. 

Hiaving already shewn the danger of any great 
change, let us'conSider the probability of advan- 
ti^e. When goods are shipped for such a remote 
^rket, it is essentially necessary, previously to 
ascerfafn, »that they are wanted. Now when the 
exports are confined to one company, from its 
accurate knowledge of trade,^ it can proportion the 
quantities of the articles to the general demand 
for each ; but if there are 500 merchifits, enthely 
ignorant of ulhat each bther are doi;ig ; or what 
is worse, deceiving each other, in order to insure 
a b^!^r market for their own shipment, they will 
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nccessaj^ily send too rout^iof some articles and not 
^noii|^ of' others; hence many wi^be rui.ned, 
for^tbey moot carry their cargoes ppt to 
port in Europe or Amei ioa : if Uie ipMjkjjt is' over- 
stocked at the port they are bound tp^ there is no 
^^alternative, but saqriiicing the ciugo. for ^bat: if 
will fetch, or leaving it on hand to avrait the 
chaitce of a future sale. Op the .return of the 
vessel, he>e the merchant awahes from his goldpn 
dream, and finds himself on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, for the utmost limit of credit has expired— 
Hq,is luincd ! 

As to our inanufactnies it is not probable that 
more would l)c consumed than at present, for as« 
we have already observed, the officers in the Com- 
pany’s service cany out goods of all descriptions, 
and enter into competition with each other, and 
tlvat whatever can be sold they can and do take 
out * ; however if this reasoning be not satisfactory, 
there is a \eiy easy way of extepding that species 
of traffic without any danger. 


• Ik'sidrc, the Poriugafw, Spaniards, Dutc]i, Freacl\, and 
Tnglish scttl, rs jii the inturioi liavo explored the country, and 
tiiod what e<(tensiun they ronid gire to the to that the 

Bridsh mercMnts, who piocrrd on the idea tftat they will make 

cK^corerict, and form new ronnections, labour under a total 

. * , •M**' 

mistake. 



At premt none of our manufacturers to^e by 
bat(,’(tebti with tiiidia; were the ttadc'laid op^, it 
wobUi undoulAecHy be \rttt%e ^ad at' Bebinos 
A^res/ wben‘ pue call from Sir Home IPopham 
took our from three to four millions of Britislt 
capital, (as a boatswain whistles his crew on deck,) 
to the great loss and disappointment of som^ and 
the absolute ruin of many more. Now 'should the 
cohskiliption of our goods not be increased ; open- 
ing the trade would manifestly injure all cmbaik- 
iug in it ; for the freight and insurance could not 
be lower, but would be considerably higher t^n 
at present. 

As to a few individual toAvns asserting a claim to 
participate in the commerce of India, it is a very 
singular and novel kind of claim; if I apprehend 
aright, the natuje of things attaches particular 
advantages to partitular places; I mean privileges 
which are naturally local. 

The court, for example, is held at London, 
which brings a great influx of wealth to the me- 
tropolis. On this principle Edinburgh might put 
in a claim to have the court some part of the year, 
and such ffaitn might be followed ^ by similar 
ones from the keet-mm of Newcastle, the lock- 
«!^iths of Walsal, and the tinmen of Cornwall. 



The thwg Is reaiUy too ridiculous to ibhk sorioikS'* 
ly uppp. ^SDntO'^advao.tages are tiot only j^al, 
hut indivisib^ and^tHere H no‘ ii^uatice 
therefrom^, though Avith^au little 8 op1h4o''*o 
* 68868 it Uiay be made to appear injustice nrfacu it 
is really not so, nhich is the case in thepreaeat 
instance, for it is in the revenue that the nation 
is a gainer by the East India CoUrpany, and ^at 
must suffer considciably in the collation ; be- 
sides, all the docks, warehouses, and other esttc- 
blishiuouts made here, on the faith of the trade 
remaining as it Is, must come into the question. ' 

If trade must he dispersed equally over a coun- 
try, like spreading manure on a held, it would 
be different ; but there is an absurdity in the very 
idea of spreading it equally, and justice has > ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the question ; it is 
entirely a matter of policy and expediency. 

«• A 

«> 

VI. Thai iome errors xeere fallen into in the present 
tfhSTter'i whiohmap he admntageoufy corrected in 
theWtet; an^’ee fao’^ slight arttend^mantr map be 
xfetp, ^but iso jgreat change or 

{|h|.div.idends hxfiii andiindupendcu^ 
of W or gain, is wrong and absurd, 



effoftr cait^^iicit^ tlie «xtra* 

vagafiK or d^i^oe ead* iesstti H aiid it 
camwjbe <coiM»^l^ auoh'^' state' of 

thio^ut deceamHly adsds^j^at palfronage is the 
only boDus on India stock. '‘lliere is some con* 
net^n either tvith sfnp-builders/ saHofnakers, or 
die fumishei^ of stores, oihcers, secretaries, clt^ks, 
or appointmenfd abroad. 

* * h * 

It is ttue the connectioa is circuitous, and the 
patronage difficult to trace, but the fact resofWs 
itself to this, that however it may be df^ded 
amongst them, the whole of the patronage of 
places and profits, at home and abroad, civil and 
military, is vested in the Directors and Proprietors, 
and that patronage is of an amazing amount and 
extent. 


In this enquiry 1 have endeavoured at im^ 
partiality, I write not to serve the East 
•India Company, but the country itself-t- 
. Ijilinisters yrant the East.Iqdia patronagt^ 
it w^ for Charles foac made ^ 
oelebrat^ , :atrus;gie ; it is ^ ^his; 
pri^e that makes the prej^ piioistic^ 
hazard every thing to it is hot, 

• die t^*work mask 











, ' j/ur- yii ‘ V vci jr *^BV7%yr^^ ^ .y*r-^T yjr' 

f ; m''^0Mi i'Mifef^ 

'li'^’'^?’ *%%«* 

ffoitt jit \dfl is^e Avh^t jWj^iifetroy the 

- frea^m of the coHihtry,. 7 ^'mre ntany 

- bth^0^ts in the ana^gements of the 
■■ Coi^^i b^ji^hey' itfe* ihihof '-pjics 

(li^ailing here. The 
^ grSn^,4^wioil to 'lfe decided is, thfe 
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trade witli ihe oUt-pw*# ; an4' that the 

faults in the |»re^Bfi ati?^i*itirely of 

differed' 04, ^a%‘ 
















CONSIDERATIONS 


OH THE 

RENEWAL OF THE 

EAST INDIA COMPANY'S 

Ctiartec. 


That every nation, in the establishment of 
distant possessions, has in contemplation 
its own progressive welfare and ultimate 
aggrandizement, will be universally ad- 
mitted. It may happen, Udeed, that the 
primary intercourse between them has 
originated in views purely commercial: 
either tlie importation of some raw ma- 
terial calculated to give employment to 
the population of the mother-country ; or 
the increased export of her existing manu- 
factures ; or her natural produce. Never- 
theless, the result uniformly produces an 
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augmentation of her political strength and 
commercial importance ; provided the con- 
nexion remains unimpaircd»,and ait'^aitni- 
cable intercourse continue# iko be caltied 
on. Were it otherwise, the colonial system 
would only cause embarrassment, and oc- 
casion a display of extended territory and 
multiplied population, without any increase 
of national energy. Unproductive territo- 
rial possessions, and unemployed manufac- 
turers, are dead weights upon society, and 
must eventually sink tl^ most powerful 
communities. 

The national superiority of states, consi- 
dered physically, is to be estimated by the 
number of their inhabitants, and their abi- 
lity to support an increasiog population. 
The means of employment must conse- 
quently be sot^j^t for, and, if possible, ob- 
tained ; for on thi^ the subsistence of the 
mam body of th<* people must depend. 
Now this is chiefly to be found iu the ex- 
tension of tlie manufacturing principle, 
which will furnish employment for thou- 
sands of those whose labours ore not re- 
quired by .the agricultural interest. It is 
this consideration which renders foreign 
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posscssions'&o extremely valuable, nay even 
necessary, to the well-being of states yield- 
ing an increase of population. In pro- 
j)ortion, therefore, to the extent of their 
colonies, and in so far as they are made 
subservient to the population at home, have 
nations acquired additional strength and 
consequence ;* these, however, have not 
continued beyond the period of taking away 
from those colonies necessary restraining 
regulations, and abolishing the sovereign 
conlroul of the mtother-country. 

Colonies may be thus classed : — those 
which are founded by means of emigration 
from the mother-country ; such as have been 
planted in consequence of the cession of 
the natives; colonies which arc the fruits of 
eoiMiuest; oi, lastly, those which owe their 
origin to varied combinatiofcs of those se- 
veral circumstances. It is of great iinpor- 


* It IS obvious iliat the author supposes a due proportion 
to l>e obi»er\td between tjic population at home and the colo- 
nies plai#td abtoad. Tlie case of Spam, where itie mother- 
country has been exhausted and reduced to a stale oi imbe* 
ohty by improvident and profuse colonization, afToids a sole- 
cisiu in politics; and t]ie Spanish colonies draw no applies 
from the mother-country, they may be deemed m i\ery 
thing;, but indepeudeni upon h(*r. 
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tance to bear these distinction^ in mind ; 
for they must e\'ep be attended to in 
the granting of privileges, the prescabfng 
of restrictions, and the frimiing of laws 
adapted to the peculiar cast, character, and 
circumstances of each. Dissimilsyr as they 
are in their very nature, one unvaried form 
of government cannot, with propriety, be 
applied to them all. Those indulgences 
and encouragements which are necessary 
to some of them may prove prejudicial to 
others : nor have they an ^qual claim on the 
parent state. Those persons who canimt 
mark those statistical difierences which must 
necessarily determine their several constitu- 
tions, and the quantum of their immuni- 
ties, have yet much to learn concerning 
the true principles of colonial legisla- 
tion. 

The progress of olonies in all the arts of 
ciVil society, as- well as in gradual advances 
towards independence, is natural, and per- 
haps unavoidable; particularly in those 
instances where the inhabitants retain then 
original language, and live under the 
same laws, observe tlic same customs, and 
have been trained up in a participation ol 
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the same r^deas of civil liberty which prevail 
in the mother-country. Colonics have- their 
statQ of infancy and pupillage ; after a 
whiles they attain maturity, imbibe no- 
tions of independence, and become uneasy 
under those restraints which guarded their 
infantile state. In this we may distinguish 
a marked similarity between the natural 
and the political world. After a certain 
period, those establishments begin to make 
attempts at procuring independence ; and 
fatal cxperience,(^has [>rovcd, from what 
has already taken place in the western 
hemisphere, that these attempts are at last 
crowned with success. From the very 
commencement of jealousies and animo- 
sities, the parent state derives a diminish- 
ing beneht fiom her settlements, in exact 
proportion as they less require her aid, and 
give less employment to her manufacturers 
in furnishing the articles which the colonists 
consume. 

JVIillions may have been expended, and 
heavy taxes wllingly paid, by the niotlier- 
eountry in support of her colonies struggling 
for existence : but notwithstanding all this, 
and even the im partition of patronage, and 
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the necessary aids afforded to ''the com- 
mercial credit ck' the colonists in cases of 
emergency ; the whole has too often enfded 
rather in promoting than impeding their 
ultimate independence, and has. rendered 
nugatory all the measures hitherto pre- 
cribed by the most refined policy to render 
them, for as long a period as possible, in- 
strumental to the welfare, and subsidiary to 
the prosperity, of the parent state. 

These considerations, suggested by bit- 
ter experience, have been hitherto very 
little attended to in managing distant 
possessions. Tlie general benefit of the 
colonies 1ms been consulted as the pri- 
mary, and almost the sole object; but 
at last, when public expenditure and pri- 
vate exertion, lavishly combined, have ren- 
dered them independent, we have only to 
Iamr*nt our unhappy mistakes. 

Let any thinking man but advert to the 
sums laid out upon our American settlements, 
looking simply at tin. documents of yearly 
expendilure preserved in Uic tables re- 
corded in the Annual Register : let him 
reflect upon the wars in which we engaged 
for the sake of our colonies, particularly 
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when Lorlj Chatham undertook to con- 
quer Atnerica in Germany ; let him look 
at th^ blood and treasure spent in expelling 
the French from Canada, which in 1759 
was thought a most fortunate (as it surely 
was a glorious) achievement, though sub- 
sequent events have proved the fallacy of 
such an idea, — and he must necessarily see, 
if he do not wilfully shut his eyes, that all 
this liberality, and martial prowess, did but 
hasten the catastrophe of July 4, 1776, 
when the I’hirtecn Colonies declared them- 
selves independent. 

It may be deemed too late, when the 
Rubicon is passed, to deprecate impolicy 
of this sort, or to indulge in unavailing 
complaints. It will however serve to pre- 
vent a repetition of such distressful circum- 
stances in after times, to point out this 
most important fad, t/iaf hy not adhering 
firmly to wholesome regulations, and proper 
restrictions, there can be but a small chance 
of prolonging that period during which colo- 
nies are of advantage to the mother-country, 
'fake away the restraints of sound policy, 
and a premature separation must neces- 
sarily be produced, extemely detrimental 
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to the latter, and leaving the f(5rmer in a 
state hardly equal to the protection of their 
growing commerce, unable to repel aggres* 
sion, and a prey to all the evils which 
invariably vex and harass a weak govern- 
ment. The experience of past ages will 
no doubt furnish many examples of a 
like description; and in consequence of 
our treading in the footsteps of those 
who before us have deviated from the 
path of true policy, a similar result must 
necessarily follow; and it will be found, 
that in the instance of colonics f(»rm^<l 
by emigration from the parent state, c ->i» 
fidence has been reposed in them, con- 
cessions have been liberally ma<lc, and 
encouragements of every kind have been 
held out to them ; till the colonists have 
taken advantage of the bounteous disposi- 
tion of their fcllow-subjecis at home ; and 
have ultimately used the strength which 
they have attained, to break asunder those 
links of grateful amity, which should have 
hqld them attached to the land of their fa- 
thers as firmly as ehaitis of adumant. Au- 
thentic history proves, that from the era of 
the Grecian colonic planted in Asia Minor, 
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to. the mbmorable event of the American 
revolution, the removal of restrictions has 
occasioned a lengthened series of expense, 
bloodshed, and vexation, till a final separa- 
tion has taken place between a mother, 
foolishly fond, and her ungrateful off- 
spring. 

Whatever sentiments may be entertained 
concerning the equity or the policy of 
granting indulgences to colonies of this class; 
arc we to assume it as a general maxim, that 
to <‘olonized territories obtained by cession, 
similai privileges and benevolences are to 
be oi anted r Or at least, when conquest has 
added provinces or islands to the ancient 
dominion of existing states, ought not the 
entue frame of the government and the 
'.rah of commerce, devised for these new 
acquisitions, (unless otherwise settled by the 
terms of their surrender), to depend wholly 
upon the cultivation of those interests 
which may best promote the welfare and 
prosperity of the country by whose sword 
they have been gained, and to whose 
empire they arc become appendages ? 

Conquests achieved in distant parts of the 
globe are but of questionable importance. 
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and productive of small benelit to any 
country, compared vrith tbose.c<^onies which 
owe their origin to emigratiop. The ticaJe 
of refinement and civilisatioil may be as 
high in the reduced provinces, as in the 
victorious state. They may have advanced as 
far in the perfection of mechanical arts, as 
the nation which has subdued them ; they 
may equal the more powerful country in the 
richness of their natural productions ; they 
may even excel it in the variety, the delicacy, 
or the utility of their manufactures. It will 
therefore derive little or np advantage from 
the export trade with the acquired territories, 
and they may even rival their new mistress 
in supplying other nations with the neces- 
saries or the elegancies of life ; a competi- 
tion which must be fraught with many 
dangers to the sovereign state, whose well- 
bcujg it were absurd to place in any cir- 
cumstauces of. hazard. This were only to 
conquer political ruin, and prematurely to 
accelerate statHtical decay. That country 
must bo ignorant of every principle which 
tends to cherish the prosperity, or secure the 
wealth of nations, that should thus foster 
destruction under the wings of victory. 
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.The m6st obvious advantages springing 
from colouiaatioUy are derived from the 
int^change of such commodities as furnish 
employment to the population of the 
parent state. The commercial connexion 
will prove less and less advantageous to 
her, in. proportion as she is rivalled by her 
colonies, and as they take off in a reduced 
ratio the produce and manufactures sup- 
plied by the mother-country. 

From what has been said, it is perfectly 
reasonable, that all British settlers in co- 
lonies which have been formed through 
cession of territory or conquest, and the 
whole of their commercial concerns, should 
be rendered subservient to the interests and 
welfare of their native country, to whose 
laws they owe a sacred obedience, and 
whose supremacy they are bound to ac- 
knowledge and respect ; nor can any thing 
rfbsolve them from allegiance to their So- 
vereign, although it is apprehended that 
they too frequently persuade themselves 
that distance cancels duty. 

In every case of colonization, whether 
by emigration, by cession, or by conquest, 
regulatious adapted to every exigence 



are indispensably necessary ; and these 
should never be suiTcrcd to grow obso^ 
lete, but, from time to- time, be new- 
moulded, and unremittingly enforced, in 
proportion as the infant settlement rises in 
the scale of political importance; in order 
to preserve unimpaired the authority of the 
parent and superior kingdom, and to secure 
to it all the beneficial results of well-orga- 
nired colonial polity ; otherwise the most 
ruinous consequences may be expected, 
arising out of the very nature of things, 
and evidenced by the testimony of ages. 

These restrictions, however deemed op- 
pressive by colonists, if viewed in a true 
light, will be found perfectly reasonable, 
and every way consistent with the rules of 
equity. The colonists are in a great degree 
exonerated from the operation of those 
taxe*' levied on th^ir fellow-subjects at 
home, for the general suf>port and de- 
fence of the empire; at the same time that 
they participate in the commercial ad- 
vantages of the mother-country. These 
they will notwithstanding endeavour con- 
tinually to appropriate to themselves. De- 
mand after demand will be made, and every 
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concession ‘will only stimulate fresh requi- 
sitions* In proportion, however, as they 
diminish the commercial prosperity of the 
parent state, the less equal will it be to 
sustain the fiscal burdens necessary to en- 
sure national defence. Its sources of profit 
from abroad being cut off, it will not be 
able to support the expenses of the home 
establishment, and must of course dwindle 
into insignificance, or sink under its ene- 
mies. From these premises, this conclu- 
sion must unquestionably follow : That, to 
make the establishment, the maintenance, 
and the prosperity of colqnial appendages, 
])rimary objects ; to promote their interests, 
without keeping in view the relation in 
which they stand to the mother-country ; 
and to give facility to their intercourse with 
foreign nations,— would be to adopt prin- 
ciples of government as repugnant to true 
policy as to common sense. 

The advantages enjoyed by settlers are 
various and considerable : the market of 
the parent state is ever open to them ; and 
through this medium, the marts of other 
nations with whom she is in amity. The 
colonists, as has been already observed, 
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escape the burden of those ‘local t^xes 
which are often severely fe^tby their ^IdW- 
subjects at home ; and so long as the set- 
tlers conduct their affairs on the basis of 
probity and honour, they will always have 
credit at their comniand,and enjoy the be- 
nefit of commercial preference,- arising out 
of a natural partiality which most pervade 
all bosoms, far exceeding any sensations that 
can be felt for the most favoured foreign na- 
tions. Advantages such as these must pre- 
sent a full compensation for any restrictive 
regulations under which they may lie; 
and it should always be remembered, that 
regulations of this sort must be instituted 
€x nectmtaU rei ; nor can it be too often 
or too seriously pressed, that a firm adhe- 
rence to a restrictive policy alone can se- 
cure the allegiance of the colonists, and the 
advantages which theyT)ring to the mother- 
country; for surely it were outrageously 
absurd, and altogether unnatural, that the 
pros^iity of the original nation should be 
sacrifieed to the wdl-being of her scions 
grafted on a foreign stock. 

These principles and deductions appear- 
ing too obviously founded in truth and 
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sound poliQy to be controverted by reflect- 
ing and considerate statesmen, it shall now 
be the author^s business to apply them im- 
partially to a case of prodigious and vital 
importance to Great Britain,—* tlie renewal 
of the East India Companfs Charter; in 
the pure hope that the research into the 
fundamental principles of colonial trade, 
and the extended view which has here been 
taken of the subject, (different as it is from 
that of the partisans of either side, and 
clear of all irritation), may be deemed, 
generally, as disinterested and unbiassed as 
it is meant to be ; and that the author's 
leal object will be discerned by all his 
readers, viz. the paramount and lasting 
welfare of Great Britain. 

So much prejudice has been excited, and 
so much harm has arisen, by an improper 
application of terms, that a considerate 
mind will endeavour to divest itself of 
their influence, on the examination of any 
important question. Great hostility has 
been created against the East India Com- 
pany, by applying to their concerns the 
term monopotp^ in its most invidious sense, 
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viz. the securing to a fewj by means of 
V arbitrary restrictious, those advantages 
which it is presumed might, with public 
benefit, be enjoyed by many. But if it 
shall appear, that the benefits of the India 
trade may be as considerable, and as widely 
distributed, under the Company’s Charter, 
as they would have been, had no exclusive 
right existed ; the privileges which it con- 
fers cannot be considered as injurious to 
the public. The advantages of oriental 
commerce have not been confined to the 
Proprietors of India Stock alone, but have 
been shared by the whole community; and 
be it ever remembered, that if tlje com- 
mercial funds of the Company had not 
been dedicated to the maintenance of the 
Indian Empire, and the security and con- 
solidation of our possessions in that' quarter 
of the globe, there would have been no- 
thing left, at this moment, to dispute 
about. 

Let us not be the dupo of vulgar errors ; 
for on the subject of monoptdies, it should be 
considered, tliat any trade whatever, must, 
to a certain extent, be monopolised ; for it 
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M jiftt tw *irapo0»ibi6 to prfesft^ve oommet- 
clai 4kd politi^l ‘equality. ♦ Cafjital, supe- 

intelligeocey influeioi?? 
and <sonnexion^ pqssc'asf^d by a few* rftcr- 
cbai^tstf will always p;revent the advantages 
oi any trade from b^ing eojoyed by all 
who may be inelmed to erabaik in it ; and 
the more remote the coi^itry i^hall be with 
which that trade is carri^ oh, the fhwer 
will be the hands into which tiic proiits 
mqit full. It should also be recollected* 
that no persons can ftilly enjoy the profits 
ol a tiadf', without the employment of an 
adequate capital, and the labour of consi- 
{Iciablc application. The mode of en- 
surinn the beneficial returns of com- 
incrr'c, is the same in all cases, bimplex 
dimlarat ef ununit whether that commerce 
be open to essays of general speculotion, oi 
whethei it be guarded by legal, pi ovisions. 
Ill the latter case, the means of ‘obtaining 
a share in its. proceeds are more piecisely 

* llie ai8twb«iM«« m Franc* commenewi with the p<j- 
IplJarcry fiy Itbertg qf trade; and let it be remembered, 
Ihftt they have ended in the rnoht blootly wai Ih^t hati ever 
degoUted the ivorfd j undertaken fot the specific puipose of 
dcbtroying: till tommervialj^ecdoma 

'9\. 
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defined, and adventurers areiess exited 
to risk ; the.public, however^ are zfi no way ' 
sufferers. 

Divesting ourselves,* therel^re»of albpre- 
jadicd, the expediency of ' renowio|{ , ,lhc ' 
Charter of .the East tndia* C^mpatiiy',]^ 
manifestly appear, by showing that the 
country could not, derive more , of 'greater 
advantages from an open tr^de with India, 
Aan it certainly may, ‘ under proper regu- 
' 'hiiotis^oi the present system. The ques- 
tion," in a national .point of yiew, in which 
Parliament ought to consider it, is not, 
whether the out-ports will receive additional 
benefit by an open and unrestrained com- 
fnerce witli India ?— but, whether the great 
interests of the country will be promoted ; 
and’ whether those advantages will be en- 
joyed, ® more extensive degree, by those 
individuals .who compose the trading divi- 
sion of the’ community . 

. The benefits which Great Britain derives 
from the trade with India, are not solely to 
be ckimated by the returua which pass into 
the treasury o'f the Company; but by the 
employment, the remuneration, the profit, 
and advantages dF tb^'>^ho are in any 
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Wfiy, immediately 6r indirectly, connected 
tvilSj it. TbiSf freighting of an outward- 
bound Indiaman puts trade in motion 
through the ^tnotest districts of rtie United 
Kingdom. The matiriel (if such a. word 
may be used in this sense) of a fleet, the 
vessels and ^rigging, the stores, guns, am- 
munitioD,'. and provisions, are tound at 
hotne ; and with respeet to^cargoes, in ad- 
dition to those parts of them, which turn to 
a profitable account, the Coinpany exp'oft 
large quantities of the produce and manu- 
factures of this nation, on which, as mer- 
chants, they receive no profit^ and in nume- 
rous instances suffer a loss. Will it there- 
fore be contended, that from a trade of 
this sort no advantage accrues to the 
country, except that which flows into the 
cofters of the Company ; when we consider 
that the thousands engaged in the manu- 
facture of commodities, or concerned in the 
transit of merchandise, have obtained a 
profit, and that the King’s Exchequer has 
receiver) an accession of revenue directly, 
or by the operation of collateral taxes ? — 
Can jit be expected, therefore, (and it is a 
most serious consideiatibn to the laborious 
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classes of the ))eo{)le of Eoglanil), ^thadt anj 
privnte merchant wUlcoo4uct his business qn 
this extended scale^ and on thW Ubei^l fUriiv* 
ciplc ? !U may be urged that he wtH re- 
duce Ujo ex pence of freig(Ms,,ifi< order Ao 
enable him to secure a profit od bit goods 
in the India market ; but this can only be ao 
compUshed by his appropriating to hipiself 
a part of those profits enjoyed by a great 
number of persons now employed in the 
tmnsit. Unless^ therefore, the demand for 
British produce and nranufactures shall be 
increased by an open trade, or an higher 
price shall be obtained for them in ]#dia 
than they fetch* at present, which can- 
not be deemed very probable when there 
shall be such a competition of venders; 
we> must assume it as a point demonstrated, 
that the export trade to India may afford 
full as great advantages under the manage- 
ment of the East India Company, as can 
possibly arise from an unrestrained com- 
inunication. 'J'he supply of a distant 
countjry, like India, with British inanufae- 
tures, is best to be accomplished by an ’ 
uniform s^ystem, well digested, and steadily 
administered ; and it is only to be effected 
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by a latgc.company, or* by the eflbru of 
a few principal merchants, in6neneed‘ by 
an inl^cKHnm^iiyr of sentiment, an^l unK ^ 
ting to* furnish necessary cbmmodities, 

and to give regular employment, to the 
manu^cturers of this kir^tmm; who, on 
their' part, aware of the stated culls for 
their goods at the proper seasons, and rha* 
kingtbeir purchases at the best advantage, 
without the hurry and confusion incident 
to an uncertain sale, could enable such 
merchants as we have described,' with no 
Joss of profit to themselves, to carry on an 
export frade to India, at a cheaper rate, 
and with articles of a more uniform qua- 
lity, than they possibly could, if left to the 
desultory and fluctuating exertions occa- 
sioned by the, private (and not seldom 
clashing) speculations of individuals. 

It is of great consequence that the views 
and projects of the merchants of any 
country, concerned in a specific trade^ 
should be confided to those who are eu* 
gaged in the same tjrafiic. A just equipoise 
is thus maintained in the markets at home 
and abroad. In the East India Corapiihy, 



this is perfectly understood, and is ran* 
naged with admirable precision. The 
conquests recently made>m the dWerent 
islands of the Indian Sea, will provoke no 
ruinous paroxysm of wild adventure : very 
different from what so lately took place on 
the shores of the Atlantic! How many 
merchants fell sacrifices to the fnania that 
prevailed in the commercial world on the 
taking of Buenos Ayres and MonteVi deo! 
Lord Valentia gives us a 'true picture of the 
wretched effects arising from the jealous 
competition of the Americans trading to 
Mocha. One or«two ships having* carried 
coffee to America, disposed of it there 
to very good advantage. This was whis- 
pered about, and the American merchants 
' having no confidence in e^ch other, pri- 
vately fitted out a great number of vessels 
for,, Mocha, on the letiirn of the season* 
To the surprise of the captains and super- 
cargoes, ship after ship entered the har- 
bour; Arabia was inundated with American 
Commodities, and the price of coffee was 
so much enhanced by this most injudicious 
coihpetition, that the market was totally 
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spoked, Muehlefs like this trannot occur 
under the auspjces of tho Bast lodia Com- 
pany*; '.but ha^.?-thay can be prevented, 
in case tlie buji/ports should be admitted 
intckthe trkde^.lj^will be for the fjitourers 
of innbyation to demonstrate. ' , 

If the advantages already deriyed from 
India shall not be rendered more consi* 
d'erahle By risking ‘the experiment of“^n 
open tradd, is it perfectly clear, or is it 
probable, that they will be more wide\^ 
diff'used amongst the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain, than we 6nd them to be^at present? 
— Or, is it not rather to bfliexpecte<l that the 
principal benefits will be confined to a fe\v 
merchants and their dependents ; and thus 
a monopoly of a truly dangerous species 
will be established, instead of a trade It* 
mited by legal, and cdusequently known 
restrictions ? •' The benefits accruing from 
the India trade arc not engrossed by a few; 

* It shoutd be retnembered. that Uie measure proposed by 
hw Majesty’s Miauters does not go to destroy the principle 
of monopoly, iritbougb it will do away meny of the advan- 
tages resulting from the present system ; for the trade will be 
as much a monopoly in principle when confined to she ports, 
as when reshrktedto the port of I/nidou. 



tUey arc divided amongst manjr. To sup- 
pose tliat a limited number of those now 
engaged in the tradershare the pritrcipal 
advantages amongsM,hem, a gross error. 
Of the lumbers who embark in the present 
system, many reap profits extremely dispro- 
portionate to the capital they employ, and 
the cxertious they make. The ease is the 
same with the Proprietors ; the quantum ot 
whose dividends has not been, nor can be, 
augmented beyond what it now is. The 
surplus would go to the state in the first 
instance ; but it has been absorbed by the 
expenses which ^ve been incurred from 
the necessity of repelling aggression; the 
taking up arms to maintain the* internal 
peace of India (continually endangered or 
molested by the intrigues of the great 
enemy of British commerce with the native 
powers) ; and, lastly, by the necessity of ex- 
pelling the French, and other nations under 
their influence, from the oriental islands, the 
ports of which, for so h»ng a time, sent forth 
continual annoyance to the trade. But 
fpr the immense sums thus expended, in 
securing what are toothing less than mtional 
benefits, the debt wbl^h toow opp!r®ses the 



Company '^ould not have been incurred. 
With respect to the officers of the establish- 
ment either at home or abroad, it is noto- 
rious that many years must elapse before 
any of them; can realise a moderate 
fortune; and it was correctly stated by 
the Edinburgh JReviewers, that the progress 
towards independence of those young men 
who go to India, is not so rapid as that of 
the same number who, with equal talents, 
remain at home. Of those engaged in the 
shipping concern, many of them receive 
no interest on their capital, and none more 
than a small one. The commanders and 
subordinate officers, a class of men of ac- 
knowledged talent, tried integrity, and 
great respectability in society, are justly 
entitled to consideration in these pages; 
but it is lamentable to think how few of 
them, considering their numbers, obtain the 
means of retiring from their laborious em- 
ployments at that period of life which most 
rrtpiircs, if not affiuence, at least ease, re- 
pose, and a fair competency. Where then 
are we to look for the signs and tokens, the 
morbid symptoms of that bloated mono- 
poly, which so frequently furnishes a sub- 



ject for rdlgar declattmtion- dr‘ popular 
harangues ? It must bp obtorved, too, that 
ei'ery attidd used or exported, by, thd ^m- 
. pany is b6ugh| by contract, atid that all its 
imports are. disposed of by aud 

being brought tO One market, a gjT^t 
emporium is thus constituted' for Indiati 
goods; aud although nothing should appear 
to be gained by the Indian trade, abstrac- 
tedly 'Considered, this ' measure secures a 
great demand for British manufactures, of 
vast importance to the country. And is 
this a system to break up, to demolish, and 
to throw into inextricable confusion, in the 
hope of making some fancied, someUtopian 
improvement ? Is fact to give way to 
supposition ? is reality to be bartered for 
hope ? is theory, to supersede experience ? 
It is hard to say of what sort, the waking 
dreams indulged, in by tlvc advocates of an 
open and unguarded trade may have been ; 
but this is clear, that however limited the 
profits of those who. employ the largest 
capitals in tlie affairs of the Ea:st India 
Company may be, the sources of general 
advantage {ff advantage it may be deemed 
or styled) are as freely open to every iudi* 



vidiial, ,as tbost^ of. any trade, whatsoever; 
India stock may be purchased by any one ; 
tliovc^ntracts are open to all who choose to 
send in propiSals; the doors of the Com- 
pany’s sale-rctotns are shut. to hone; and 
ojOgoes of responsibility or trust are attain- 
able under the Company, as in every de- 
partment pf the active »yor1d, by the usual 
steps ; by the.assiduities and zeal of friend- 
ship, by the exercise of industry, by the 
displa}^ of talent and the proof of integrity, 
Tiie word in its odious and re- 

volting sense, is altogether ina(]iplicable to 
the system of commerce maintained by the 
Honourable East India Company. 

If the country in general reaps advan- 
tages from the Indian trade under its pre- 
Kont wise limitations ;~unless it can pre- 
viously be proved that superior benefits 
will result horn an alteration of system, 
compensating the distress, and overwhelm- 
ing confusion, that must inevitably attend 
tiiC forcing of the trade into new channels, 
after it has flowed in its preseht bed with a 
fertilising stream for more thpn two cen* 
luries sd tremendotis a duinyjfe ought not 
to be attempted, so, haaftwlous experi- 
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meat. eujgJbt, not to he tried; ? The Prp- 
prietors, and.^I wjbo are connected with 
the Company, from .the Chairman to. the 
humbleat . labourer in the warehquiKis at 
home; from the Qovenor-C«neraI to the 
servant that supports his palanquin in 
India; are justified in the con^eoce which 
they repose in the collective wisdom of the 
Legislature,, and the hope .whifdi they en- 
tertain that their interests will neither be 
sacrificed at the shrine of popularity ; nor 
compromised in order to establish a pre- 
ponderant^interest in the out-ports; nor. 
abandoned to the scramble of those who 
certainly do not compose a larger, or a 
more respectable, or a more trust-worthy 
part of the cpnimunity than themselves, in 
their several classes, 

ThaLthe Last IndiasCpmpany, should be 
allowed to possess territory gained by Hghtof 
conquest, is a snbject which hasmeen often 
discussed. This, abstractedly ..considered, 
is a< question fof publicists to, dacidei.. There 
pan be no dpubt, howeycr, ,fhat ttie con.>r| 
quoted ' provinces belong to • the. ^tate^ i the 
Company has. -an .eqmtablev, claim pn the- 

Umpim 



penses which have been incurred by adding' 
ta,. or preserving and defending, her do- 
miniops. With regard to the demesnes 
which tiic Company holds in consequence 
of grants from the native princes, or pur- 
chases from the oriental possessors, it is 
clear that theto princes, and others, had the 
right of ceding Iknds, and conferring autho- 
rity to rule them, or of parting with territory 
or power for a valuable consideration ; and. 
that if the terms on which these grants, 
purchases, or surrenders were made, cannot 
any longer be complied with by the Com- 
pany, — the lands, and the prerogatives at- 
tached to them, ought to revert to the 
aboriginal proprietors, unless it appear 
that the Company are invested with power 
to make them over to the State for a just 
and fair equivalent. Such property, derived 
from the munificence of Sovereigns,- has 
been deemed sacred in England; and it 
were a libel on the Legislature to suspect 
that Parliament will invade it. The pro- 
perty of the East India Company will 
surely be as much resiiected as that of yhe 
in^nest subjects of the King; ' ' 

It m^y be proper^ lipwever, to lookUt 



so ’ 

t^is par^taif argument in another light. 
The Companj posses’ invaluable territorjial 
property in India, eeded in the 'fray of ne- 
gociation, or granted* in free gift, by the 
sovereign proprietors of the soil; . Posses* 
sions of this nature are exactly of the same 
sort with those which in Kurope arise out 
of the bounty of crowned heads to indivi- 
duals ; whether bestowed as rewards for ser- 

* 

vices rendered, or« encouragement to merit, 
or simply as marks of royal favour and 
princely liberality. If property of this 
nature is to be wrested out of the hands of 
the Company, for whom is it dtsstined ? Is 
it to be given to strangers.^ Is it to be 
restored to the representatives of the original 
granters ? Or, lastly, is it to be conhscated 
for the use of the State ? If the State is to 
seize it, then it will become us. , tO' advert to 
the principle on which this is to be perpe- 
trated. ■ Will the nectMsities of the State 
afford a sufficient apology for a strong 
measure like this ?... Then will many great 
landholders , in' the United 'Kin^om b^ 
placed in a perilous siluntion ; fm the prin- 
ciple is equally as applicable’ to.) muhltu^|S 
of them at bbiji^ as to the Gompany,' in Its 



remote poSsfcssidns. The old (tihsdh), nul^ 
lum iempus occurrit irgif be expected 
to revive : vwhdt is novi' deetned' indefeasible 
property, may turn out to be held^ii the 
frail tenure of caprice? the forest of In- 
glewood, and many old English parks, 
forests, and cliases, bestowed by our an- 
cient monarclis as the rewards of valour, 
the honourable reCiuitals of political wis- 
dom, or the tokens of affection, may be 
resumed at the pleasure of Administra-^ 
tion. And he it ever remembered, thal 
the princes of India have far more pow’er 
over their domains, than any king of 
England possesses over the property of 
the Crown, in the limited monarchy which 
is the glory, and the boast, and the bless- 
ing of England. 

With respect to revenue, which is ad- 
mitted to be rather an affair of Govern- 
ment than of the Company, although it is 
equally clear that every body must feel an 
interest in the fair and just collection of 
legitimate duties, as every evasion of them 
is att injury to tlie advantages of the ho- 
HjUlh^ble merchant, and^atl must contribute 
^^'tnalte up the deficiency; let us ask 



or in what maimer, tlfis branch 
of the public service can be better admi- 
nistered, can be made, more productive, or 
performed at less expense, than at pre- 
sent? i It is self-evident that frauds 
must be fewer, and the establishment ot 
revenue officers on a smaller scale, %vhea 
the trade is confined to one port, and to a 
single dock, than if it were scattered round 
the country. The walls which surround 
the East India Dock afford no less secu- 
rity against pilferers and plunderers, than 
against smugglers, and those who are mas- 
ters of a thousand contrivances. to defraud 
the revenue. Shall we look for greater 
security in the bays, creeks, and inlets 
which indent an extended line of coast on 
each side of our islands; many of them 
affording convenient landing-places in dis- 
tricts which are thinly inhabited ?. The 
size of the India ships now at once points 
out to the revenue-cutters those vessels, 
amongst a number, that require attention* 
but when vessels of only four hundri^^ 
tons burthen, freighted with Indian 
duce, are floating along oOr. coas^,M|||p 
written intructioiis can possibly. 



#tieftce they . come. In the ^^^sdito’ o€ Ihe 
port of London’, the greatibl; emporituh in 
the worlds- wh^ the . pHhdiptes of triuie 
are so thoroughly unde^tood, whei^ 
there are so many eyes to detect offenders, 
who can only expect safety in solitude and 
darkness, every possible method has been 
devised, and put ia force, to" place the re- 
venue in such a situation as almost to bid 
defiance to the artifices of the ihost ingeni- 
ous dishonesty. The erection of the East 
India dock, the publicity of the Commer- 
cial Road, and the covered caravans which 
convey goods from the docks to the Com- 
pany’s warehouses, have completed a sys- 
tem which has occupied the attention of 
Government, eniployed for many years in 
attempts to extingnish smuggling. Can 
it be consistent with comihon prudence, or 
can it meet with the approbation of that 
class of the King’s Ministers charged with 
the care of the revenue, to abandon the 
kiicurtdfs which' have been devised ? And, 
s|^^V%wiJl pot be. laSserted that ariy system 
l^s rigid, shofild be adopted ; 
preOaufioQS .i^in ensure what 
mipl^^ the Citstolbs Or the Excise.: ' 



No\<^, let us ask, are there docks at the 
out- ports on the principle of those at Black- 
tpall, prepared to receive the commerce of 
India within their inclosure? If, they do not 
yet exist, let the projectors of the unlimited 
system calculate the sums it will require, 
and the labour it will demand, and the 
time it will take to form them. Let them 
next consider how they shall frame and 
establish departments within those docks, 
filled with experienced functionaries, the 
guardians of public and private property, 
attending to the most minute concerns 

O 

either of revenue or trade ; and. it will be for 
those who* manage the affairs of the Ex- 
chequer to consider the armies of Custom- 
House and Excise Officers which must be 
marshalled in •the out-ports; and for those 
senators who watch over the public expen- 
diture, to estimate' ' the expenses which 
must be incurred by the folly of doing that 
in many places, at greiat risk, and probably 
very inadequately, which at present is done 
so perfectly,, and so economically, in one. It 
'nyill also afford matter of serious fefleqyog 
’ fo^ those members of Parliament, in 
liou^e^ ^ho look with a jealous eye 
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extension *of ministerial influence; to weigh 
well, whether the proposed alteration will 
not increase that preponderancy of power, 
in one of the three estates of the realm; 
which, in their judgment, has already too 
great a sway in directing the affairs of the 
nation. This is not urged in the spirit of 
hostility to the present Ministers ; far from 
it. The author respects them much ; but 
he knows human nature too well, not to be 
alarmed at the increase of power which, 
in the event of adopting the new plan of 
conducting the Indian trade, must needs 
be thrown into bands prepared to grasp 
and wield, to their own advantage, an ac- 
cession of strength. To all these sources of 
influence must be added that arising out 
of the patronage annexed to the fleets of re- 
venue-cutters, and other vessels, filled with 
officers of different descriptions, which must 
cruise without intermission along our coasts, 
in order to prevent, or check, if it be possible, 
the attempts of those concerned in conpa- 
band enterprises. Out of all this arises an ar- 
piment of considerable importance : — If in 
be memorable contest which took place 
1783, between the country at large. 
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(w])ich at that .^spoused the cau^e of 
the, ^ndia Cempatty), and the thep Admi- 
nistration, the patronage of l^eadenliaU 
Street vt^as not allowed, on constitutional 
grounds, to be transferred to the disposal 
of the King's Ministers, nor yet of Parlia- 
ment itself ; is it to be . expected that the 
fancied, certainly not the real, interests of 
a few of the out-ports, will induce the 
country to connive at the weight of patron- 
age which the new experiment on com- 
merce will cast into the ministerial scale ? 
Mr. Kose published, with laudable pride,an 
account of the feductioo of revenue-ofiScei-s 
effected by Mr*Pitt. Could line disembodied 
^ spirit of Mr. Pitt take cognizance of the 
l^rqjected re-apppintment, and the prodigi- 
ous increase of those people, (always odious 
ill a free state), for ne other reason except 
the hope of appeasing ^me unquiet persons 
ivho have inyoly||d th^pisdves in tempo- 
rary difi^culties . in their , own immediate 
lines o/ commerce ; wj-uld he.noit(togethiei 
with h)^ great colleague, ,Lord .HelaUle, a. 
consummate master of every nirnnimtajic^: 
connecied with the India Company), 
probate th^ poDducl|x>f hi9^sq ^spB|; wbct' i 



nevertheless have often profe^d to tread 
in bis steps, and adhere to* his comtsek^ 
When the Gonapanj’s Chaitcr was renewed 
under the controui of those two great 
statesmen-, the trade was^ continued in the 
same channels in which ‘ they fonnd it, 
after the most minute investigation of the 
measure in all its points, and a degree of 
serious consideration, far surpassing any 
that has taken place on the . present occa> 
aion. This a^ertion may be made with 
truth ; and it is hoped that it will be re- 
ceived, in a certain quarter, with candour. 
Now, we would ask, whether any, and 
what, mighty alterations have taken place 
in the condition or the conduct of the 
Company, or in the relaticai in which it 
stands to the country, which can justify an 
innovation so portentous in itself, and so 
replete with haaard to the community ^ 
And, appealing to the honourable sense of 
justice, which pervades the hearts of BrK 
tons, we would further ask, whether the 
Company, after having fot^ht the nation^s 
batdi^ in every quarter of the Bast, 
l^led the enemy froth the Continent, and 
driven him fi’om the islands of India, ahd 
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having OB this account incurred a debt 
amounting to twenty millions 'Sterling; 
have not a fair claim on the Legislature 
to continue to thetn the possession of their 
ancieut privileges ? 

AltTiough it has been urged, in popular 
reasoning, that the East India Company 
must always have been aware of the limited 
duration of their chartered rights ; and 
that, therefore, whatever plans were adopt- 
ed, or expenses were risked, still they 
should have contemplated the termination 
of their exclusive trade at tlie end of 
twenty-one years from the date of their 
Charter : Yet after charters had been 
confided to them fori two hundred years ; 
after the decisive opinion of the most ce- 
lebrated statesmen .had been repeatedly 
expressed, that the Company afforded the 
most legitimate and .safe channel of com- 
mercial communication with India ; could 
any suspicion arise, that a renewal of the 
Charter, and a continuation of the Com- 
pany’s privilege^'- could take the form of a 
question, or become a matter of doubt ? 
-Had the East India Company acted "dto 
such narrow, motives, or had it been swayed 
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by such 'contracted counsels, when. sum- 
nioned to prepare for warlike operations ; 
or had the Company, at that moment> sat 
down to a cold-blooded calculation of 
profit and loss depending on the brief 
duration of the present Charter, instead of 
putting their troops and ships in motion, 
and their stores and treasures iu requisition, 
they would have merited contempt, and 
deserved abandonment. Had they consi- 
dered, in that exigency, their own interests 
as separated, or separable, from the interests 
of the British Empire, they had earned 
disgrace, and might expect to be paid with 
reprobation. On the contrary, with a 
patriot ardour, scarcely equalled, certainly 
not excelled by any class of their fellow- 
subjects, however opulent, however digni- 
fied ; they dedicated all the energies of 
their comniercial capital to the great 
national object of preserving the British 
Empire in the East: and with a liberal 
spirit, the reverse of monopoly, they con- 
ceded to the merchants of this country the 
general navigation of the Eastern seas;* 

Set the late concessions of trading as far as to the 
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exc^ptii^ only 4bo$e districts ' iii which 
st^dngcrs joaight treitch OQ certain. pecul^i: 
hFa,i^hes of theCempaciy^s kp^ediate com* 
merce ifith the peninsula and Qi.iaa;.with a 
view of; preventing that impolitic- intrusion 
into ^the interior of the countiy, which 
might endanger tlie civil authority vest* 
ed in the Company. On a princi^de- Df 
public spirit, and actuated by a sense 
of public duty, they gave every pos" 
sible facility to the measures of , Goj- 
vernment, and they paid the navy and 
army appropriated . to the defence of In- 
dia; a circumstance in which the Com- 
pany stand alone;, for there is no other 
instance on record, in which a military ex- 
pedition, undertaken by a nation, has been 
supported and paid by a commercial body 
of its liege subject^! .^ot is tins ; for it 
must not be forgotten, that the Company, 
a]t.t^ese eventftil penods> and at all times, 
fuenish^ tonnage, .for stories, troops, and 
naifal eclu^ments^/ i^^ only withoul<dii»it, 

; but without charge. : They have also, given 
.ships uf fh^hne.to ?the^ states .ani^haveipro^^ 

df tlbe' aiid|, south of the e^uaior^ ^io any 
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vided and maintained three regiments for 
the preservation of the metropolis, and the 
defencje of this country, if required. When 
the Gazcttc^s which recorded the glorious 
result of the Company's exertions, were 
hardly dry from the press ; will posterity 
believe, or will our contemporaries credit, 
that then, even then, plans were maturing, 
petitions were preparing, and interest was 
making, to wrest out of the Company’s 
hands a trade whicli has enabled them to 
render such important services to the com- 
mon-weal ; or that the King’s Ministers 
shqiikl entertain .‘in idea of granting a par- 
ticipation in the Company’s privileges to 
those who, without contributing a farthing 
to them, have a share, with the nation at 
large, in all the beneficial consequences 
arising from the^urdens so nobly borne 
by the Cpmpany ? 

From the most impartial view, therefore, 
of this great subject; from the most dis- 
passionate consideration of which so in- 
teresting a question will admit ; from a 
diUgept perusal of what has been urged 
to the Legislature and the public, through 
the medium of the press ; after many coa-?^ 
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vei^ations with the welMnfonned, and 
after much patient attention to public 
debate — this most reasonable conclusion 
may fairly be drawn, that any violent alter- 
ation of the present system, or any material 
trespass upon it, will assuredly occasion, 
either imtnediately or ultimately, the most 
serious injuries and eventful consequences 
which can befal any country. Thfey will 
be felt throughout the'Empire; and pro- 
bably in the following order,^ — London will 
be the first sufferer ; the speculators in the 
out-ports will next sink in the vortex of 
ruin ; and, . what is a most tremendous 
consideration, the whole of India, (from the 
mouths of the Indus to the confines of 
Aracari, froih Thibet to Cape Comorin), with 
all its islands and dependencies, will ejchibit 
a horrible scene of jnsuJiprdination, confu- 
sion, and revolt; for however trivial the be- 
ginning may appear, the seeds of all this 
mischief will be sown by the intrusion of 
speculative ad ventun rs. Wherever many 
are ruled or restrained by a few, the rawest 
student in the science ofpolltic^ 'will inform 
us, that all authority is founded on opinion, 
Ji'he writer of these sheets would not will- 
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iogly alarm the public mind further than 
is necessary to rouse it to a due examination 
of the Indian controversy ; but he thinks 
it his duty to state, that already^ owing to 
the interposition of a power superior to that 
residing for such a length of time in the 
£ast India Company, (an innovation which 
has been felt and reasoned upon in India), 
the native princes and states arc at a 
pause ; and are beginning to* doubt the 
stability of the present Government, and 
to question the permanency of existing 
treaties. Staggered in their confidence by 
the deference paid to the King's autho- 
rity,* and the King’s servants (for this has 
not escaped their penetration) ; observing 
that some of the highest offices, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Judges and Admirals, 


* It is not meant to denied that the King’s authority is* 
and must be, supreme ; and that his Majesty's appointment 
of the great oiHccrs employed in the Goyemment of India^ 
is legal, having the sanction of the I^arliament, and the force 
of a law ; but, so far as opinion weighs with the ijiiilions 
of the Indian population, it had b#*en ‘a wise and' politic mea- 
sure, if the Legidature thought it necessary to fix suoh .<ap* 
pointments in the Crown, that they should still take place 
through the ostensible medium of the Company for it must 
ever be deplored* that the co-cxistencc of two authorities 
' ahouldhkve been erected in die teeth of Indian pTepo88c»sio||^ 
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are all appointed by the British Goirernment; 
and that since the commencemeiiti of this 
change, and through the instrumentality of 
these perspnages, the whole peninsula has 
been subjugated, and a constant succession 
of wars has taken place, contrary to the 
policy of a cortimercial Company, influ-' 
enced ever by the dictates of prudence 
and economy ; remarking that all the poli- 
tical atfairs^of their country are guided by 
a {X)wer in England superior to that of the 
Company — the native princes can only look 
upon the Court of Directors as the Dewan 
of the English Government; and may na- 
turally be induced to expect that the as- 
sumption of the , Company's authority into 
other hands, will be followed by that of 
their territory, and by the cancelling of 
every treaty subsisting between thenr and 
the Company, at the pleasure of the higher 
power- 

The transfer of a native army of 150,000 
men* will not be verv easily effected. 
The attempt will be hazartlous, and may 
occasion such a'convulsiou as vrill shake 
otic liidian possessions to their centre.; — 
^nsidering.the interest which every prince . 
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in the country must naturally feel in 
prompting a struggle, and promoting dis- 
cord. And this is another matter which 
demands most serious attention. 

When we consider the great importance 
attaching on the connexion subsisting be- 
tween this country and India, and how 
much the peace, and prosperity, and manu- 
facturing interest, of the British Empire, de- 
pend upon it; no minor motive of policy 
ought to induce us to risk an alteration in 
the form of the Indian Government, or the 
mode of conducting the commerce carried 
on between the mother-country and her 
Oriental colonies. No topic applying to 
this subject can be irrelevant to the ques- 
tion. — Let us therefore advert to another 
circumstance which may endanger the 
tranquillity of the two countries. Should 
unlimited access to the ports of India be 
allowed to adventurers, attracted thither 
from many (juartere by the hope of en- 
riching themselves ; it appears npt very 
difficult to predict the consequences. 
The Company’s Government, shorn, as it 
has been, of authority, and diminished in 
power, could exercise no very efficient 
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coDtrouI over the shoals of people who .wHl 
find , their way to India. Having sailed 
from the oubports without licence from the 
Company, it is not to be supposed that 
they would yield obedience to the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Court of Directors, 
or acknowledge any j^urisdiction in the 
accredited officers of the Company, esta- 
blished in the different presidencies of India. 
They would traverse the country in all 
directions, rivals of each other, and all of 
them rivalling the Company. The course 
of trade would be thrown into confusion ; 
the markets would contend with each other, 
to their mutual destruction ; jealousies 
would arise between district and district, 
inflamed by the artifices of a set of people 
whose sole object must be to accuiuulate 
fortunes with rapidity; whose views can 
only be temporary ' and selfish ; who can 
have no interest in the permanence of 
Indian jwosperity ; Sjud upon whom, in 
a short space of time, (succeeded, as they 
would be, by fresh adventurers), no orders 
of flie Court of Directors, no . resolutions 
of the Board of Controul, nor any ,vote 
of Parliament itself, would have any eflect* 
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We. should consider here the distance 
of' space intervening between the seat of 
Government at homCy and the scene of 
operation chosen by these eager votaries 
of wealth ; and we ibust also take into the 
account the magnitude of India and its 
immense population, compared with those 
of the British islands. 

If any alteration should take place in the 
existing laws under which the affairs of 
India are administered, enough has been 
urged already, to prove that such alteration 
should be of a nature calculated to render 
that country more dependent upon Britain ; 
or, if possible, more useful to her. The 
changes petitioned for, must be, of all others, 
the most dangerous ; the loss of our Ame> 
rican colonies should have taught us 
wisdom ; and the explosion occasioned by 
the French Uevolution; produced by the 
endeavour of theorists, professedly to better 
the condition of the country, and indeed 
that of the human race generally, should 
make us very cautious how we venture upon 
any measure which mayraise a fermentation 
amongst the myriads of Inditi. That some 
modiheationa of the trade, to a certain 
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degree, may be proper, will not fee denied ; 
but, as to the propriety of adopting the 
sweeping changes proposed, since the wisest 
and greatest statesmen have already depre- 
cated them, it may bp asked, whom shall 
we account the best judges of the question 
as it stands at prcscnt^thc ill-informed 
petitioners for ruin at the out-ports ; his 
Majesty’s present Ministers ; or the India 
Directors, whose peculiar interests would 
not be injured by the proposed changes ; 
for their patronage and emoluments will , 
not be touched, and none of them are large 
holders of India Stock. The Directors have 
for many years contemplated and managed 
the concerns of India, and are in posses- 
sion of a mass of experience which has 
been accumulatmg ever since the year 
1600, the forty-third' of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the first Charter of the Company 
was granted. /We shpuld remember, too, 
that the opinion of the /Directors is founded 
qn the judgment of those great statesmen, 
JVfessrs. Pitt, Dundas, and Fox ; and is sup- 
jpprtqd by tha^ of the ifiercBants of London, 
Aylio^ttade to alf parts of fhd globe, and who 
mu^d be deemed, ^.hat they are in fact, 
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the most accomplished traders, and best 
informed commercial characters, in the 
world. 

Independently of commerce, let even the 
enemies of this country declare, what a 
degree of political importance arises to 
Britain from her possessions in the East, 
under all the disadvantages, as some people 
might be disposed to say, of the existing 
monopoly. The weight and consequence 
which India (triumphant as the Company 
has been of late in that quarter of the 
’ world) gives to Britain in the balance of 
power, are so great that they ought not to 
be endangered by adopting the schemes of 
interested projectors. The dismemberment 
of the Anglo-Indian Empire would be a 
most awful, if not a fatal event ; and that 
government which paves the way leading 
to such a catastrophe, incurs most serious 
and deep responsibility. 

It has been held forth that the proposed 
alteration in the Indian system, will tend 
to promote the general welfare. It is pre- 
sumed, that what is contained in these 
pages, has shewn such a supposition to be 
a mere pretext, set up ad captandum, to 
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impose updrt miaily for the idealj-advant^ge 
ofafe^y. It, .incumbent upon .the par* 
tisans of change to subs^n ti ate their asset* 
tions by proof. Parliament has hitherto, 
and ^vith incalculable benefit to the publiOj 
proceeded upon solid grounds. The Acts of 
Parliament arise out Of a' basis of evidttice; 
the clamours of the out-pofts will not avail 
at the bar of the House of Commons, or 
above-stairs in a committee-room. There, 
declamatioh passes for nothing ; and there 
it is, or in the U pper Chamber of Parliament 
and its apartments, under the sagacious 
presidency of the Chancellor of Great 
Britain, or that of Lord Walsingham (from 
whose indd^tigable labours and consume 
mate knowledge of business, the public has 
dferived innumerable advantages) ; there it 
is, that Lord Buckiughamsbire* will learn 
“ Urhether the nation is without an alterna* 
tive” respecting the government and the 
commerce of India; whether the welfare 
of the coutitry will be ■ secured by laying 
Open the Peninsula to, tho spefculations of 
adventurers; whether the trainluillityOf the 
factories, and '.other seltlemOnts will be 
maintained amidst the j^Ock’Of cotitendiiig 



interests ; « 9 nd whether Parlii^aient will not 
deterimne it to inex:pe4ieat, impplitic, 
nnd unwise, to disturb the (^oqapany in the 
possession which it yet holds, and the 
degree of authority which it is yei permitted 
to retain in India ? 

That the British colonies in other .parts 
of the world, in .North America, for in- 
stance, and the West fndies, are open to all 
classes pf the King’s subjects engaged in 
trade, is most true, and is readily admitted. 
But these colonies are, and have been al- 
ways, under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the CroWn. TIms King appoints their go- 
vernors, and all the officers, civil and mili- 
tary ; the constituted authorities hold direct 
communication with the sovereign power 
at home ; they administer justice with 
vigour, they meet every emergency with 
promptitude, and can at will enforce obe- 
dience to their lawful commands. Com- 
pared with the remoteness of India, th(»e 
colonies al<» m a manner before our doors, 
and under the eyes of Government, with 
which tltey have at ^11 times a speedy in* 
tercouFse. TJie authority ^exercised over 
Europeans thronghout the extended dis* 
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tricts of India, is in comjiArison but 
shadowy and unsubstantial. Thd"/ people 
, of England are not aware of this. The 
governing power in India is sm generis; 
for we may recognise there — first, The 
authority of the native princes; secondly, 
that of the Company, erected upon grants 
from those princes, or treaties with them, 
or delegated, by virtue of the Charter, 
from the King ; and, thirdly, the imperial 
sovereignty of the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain. AH these are curiously blended to- 
gether, and form a singular species of j)o- 
lity, sanctioned* partly by law, and partly 
by prescription, ‘and supported by oj)ii)ion. 
With regard to Europeans, however, all 
residents in India enter into covenants 
with the Company, finding security for 
their good conduct ; and contempt of the 
Company’s authority can only be punished 
by sending the offending^ party from the 
country. But, during the Coritinuance of 
peace, he M’ill have ahandani oj^ortunity of 
sheltering hiihself under a neutral flag; or, 
at any rate, may Occasion, as has been 
already the case, tedious and expensive 
investigations in ouf courts of law. 
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. It has been observed, that in consequence 
of tli€<wise provisions of the Navigation- 
Act, the intercourse of foreign nations with 
our western colonies is restrained; whereas, 
on the contrary, with regard to India, it is 
said, and probably truly, that British capital 
has often been employed in trading with 
India, under the cover of foreign flags. 
But it is to be feared, that in the event of 
conceding the prayer of their petitions to 
the out-ports, after the disappointed adven- 
turers shall have parted with the sanguine 
hopes which at present cause their bosoms 
T t pant; after their golden dreams shall have 
t Tided in positive and actual losses — the pri- 
viii'ges with which they will be invested may, 
lit no great distance of time, present that 
anoinaious prodigy in the trading world, 
the converse of the last mentioned case, 
fon iitn capital embarked under British flags. 
'.rims Englishmen will degenerate into ear- 
lier;. of Indian produce from their owm set- 
i.lemonts fd their own ports, for the benefit 
of foreigners ; much in the way that the 
S{»anish galleons bring the precious metals 
Peru and Potosi to Cadiz ; not on the 
account of Spanish, but British and other 
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merchants. Sic wa, nm vcUitfevlm uraifat 

hoveSt ^c. - V 

Tb^Go^rnment in Inilib having availed 
itself of the treasure shipped by the Com- 
pany' at heme for commercial -purposes^ 
and having appropriated it to the liqui- 
dation of the expenses, attending war- 
like operations/ and having retained the 
formidable vessels belonging to the Com- 
pany, and employed them in the defence 
of India; a quesstion naturally arises out 
of the probability that the same measures 
nmy be resorted to again, op a similar 
emergency. .In this event, when the 
Company’s ships shall be fitted out for 
the general service of the public, is the 
trade of the out-ports to continue without 
a clieck, whilst the Company is to stand 
tbel>runt of battle ; and their ships, built 
fo^ commercial purposes, shall be freighted 
with British thunder ^ The Company’s pa- 
triotism is well known to the- country ; but 
wUl the country as^gn to.the India 

Company ’ merely, whilst fheiv: rivals in 
^fueout^ports shall be in thequi^ possession 
of the whole commerce? The dividends of 
India Stock m«st fffbbaWy .enffcjr .dimimi- 



liq'li, 'whilat thfc Company covers itself with 
glory. Will the country allow it to sit 
under the barrea^i^nd deleterioim shadef of 
the laurels it has earned; whilst a tide of 
wealth sets into the outoports, with its cur* 
rents quickened by the Company’s exertion, 
to its own assured loss, and their sole gain ? 
The merchants at the out«ports are no doubt 
honouiable men; and as their ships will not 
be applicable to the service of the nation, on 
the recurrence of such difficulties, it is to 
be hoped that they will not object to 
compensate the Company for the treasure 
with which they may furnish the state, and 
the vessels they may place at its disposal. 

In fact, the whole measure is replete 
with difficulties, and pregnant with many 
evils. It does not seem possible to main* 
tain any intercourse with India, beneficial 
to Great Britain, except through the me- 
dium of the East India Company. 

However, it is not intended in these 
pages to assert, or to insist, that the Com- 
pany never enredi at has done every 
thing, nutnerfckily, which the country had 
a right to expect. A friend, as the author 
avowedly isj /tolhe first tfadiiig company 
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in the world, he cannot but deplore that 
truth and candour oblige, him ti>'.record 
some of the vaciliatiool In council and 
in system which they have betrayed. In 
Mr. Pitt’s and Lord Melville’s time, re- 
peated complaints were made to those 
eminent characters, that the East India 
Company did not give due encouragement 
to the export of British goods, or the im- 
port of raw materials for our manufactu- 
rers; and that the remittance of private 
fortunes from India had not that facility 
which ought to have been afforded. Hence, 
in the year 1793. the supply of a given 
quantity of tonnage was stipulated for with 
the Company, and enjoined by the Act of 
Parliament which was then passed ; and a 
specific rat^ was agreed upon for freight 
on a peace-transit. In case the Company’s 
tonnage in India should eventually prove 
inadequate to the demands upon it, the 
governments there w.ere empowered to 
grant licences to country-ships, which were 
allowed by an Act of Parliament to import 
produce during the continnahee of the 
war, and for the space of eighteen months 
subsequent to tfie termination of hostilities. 
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TBe complaints which had been then pre- 
ferred were thi^ remedied, yet in- such a 
way as to preserve the rights of the Com- 
pany inviolate; the imports and exports 
being confined to the port of London, and 
every thing passing under the eye of the 
Company. London, and the Company's 
warehouses, afforded, as they had done 
for the space of two hundred years, a 
depot for all the produce of India; and 
as a niatter^productive of mutual benefit to 
every one concerned, the goods were all to 
be sold by the Company at the usual sales. 
The introduction of India shipping, thus 
legalised, afforded an opportunity, eagerly 
embraced by the residents in India, to send 
their goods home in their own vessels ; and 
although the ostensible reason for this 
choice was . the high war-freight of the 
Company's shipping, yet there is abun- 
dant pr()of on record,* that other mptives 
existed in their inindSf and helped to svay 
thetii,tp the.preferiBiice given. .The ships, 
on their rptum. to India, were , laden by the 
several ,hopses to whiph they had been 

the System, of the Bm* 

lodia Company/* puMiibed 17$S. . 
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consigned ; but with a very small propbi*!* 
lion of .the manufactures of this couftfry j as 
may be evinced by the statement of a, Cargo 
in the Third Report of the Court of Directors 
in the year 1801. Thus a monopoly was 
established by the residents in India, em- 
bracing both the transit and trade. The 
consequence of this indulgence, and the 
exclusion of British merchants and Bri- 
tish shijiping, produced a most serious 
controversy between his Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the East India Company; which 
ended in an engagement, bn the part of the 
Company, to furnish a description of ship- 
ping for the sole purpose of private trade ; 
and permission was given to the India 
ship-owners to supply a proportion, subject 
to the same conditions as those furnished 
by British owners; of which permission 
they have never availctl themselves. These 
vessels were to be so completdy equipped 
as to surpass any private ships whatever; 
and the Court, in order to give every faci- 
lity to the nfercharits^ engaged that the 
ships sh'ould never be detained more than 
three months unemployed after delivery of 
tlieir cargo From India) if competent to 
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proceed :* they further undertook to furnish 
the de'ad’- weight ; and in case the .mer- 
chants should noji jlade the shi^s, they en- 
gaged to do it on their own nccount ; andj 
in consequence, some ships were taken up 
at 12/. per ton, and none higher than l5/» 
peace-freight, out and home. This ar- 
rangement, if fully acted on, was one of 
those liberal concessions which will ever do 
honour to the Ilast India Company i but it 
is to be regretted that the Company did 
not follow up and act upon this principle 
in a more ample degree, by furnishing 
freight to all descriptions of persons requir- 
ing it ; by giving notice of the quantity of 
tonnage provided, and confining this spe- 
cies of shipping, as was originally planned, 
to direct voyages without detention ; and 
by continuing this cheap system of employ- 
ing extra ships, instead of garbling and 
tampering with so excellent a plan, by 
the appropriation of those ships to other 
purposes, and taking up temporary vessels 
at higher rates of freight. Had they perse- 
vered, in the intended system, every cause 
of dissatisfaction would have been sup- 
pressed. The employment of ships of 400 
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tons burthen, equipped cis they al« at the. 
out'ports^ can never furnish an acTequatae 
transit for 'cargoes from such a distant 
market as India. Shipping of this sort 
may suit the American nation, which has 
never till lately encountered a maritime 
war. Convoys cannot be atforded, as is 
the case with fleets bound to the West 
Indies ; and although the smaller ships of 
the out-povts may now safely navigate the 
Indian seas, through the e:sertions of the 
Conipany, at whose expense they have 
been cleared of hostile flags, yet still the 
risk of homeward'>bound vessels continues 
very great. 

. The exclusicm of all the subjects of this 
realm from the Eastern hembphere, (ex-^ 
cepting the immediate servants of the 
Com^mny, the licenced residents* and his 
Majesty’s . forces), is a constituent part of 
the tenure by which the Charter is held ; 
and it isjiighly expediept that it should be 
sov As the Proprietors, by continued 
grants and repeated Ciiartefs, haxejbeeo 
sb. singularly favoured iu t^ir e^itpprises, 
if: was. natural to expect that the Court of 
Directors, and their , aervants- in ladiai 
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should b6 extremely solieitotis to promote, 
amongst the natives of that cmintiryi the in- 
terests: of British commerce, and the con- 
sumption of home-manufactures. It was 
reasonable to hope that the agents of the 
Company would do their utmost to dis- 
courage any rivalry with British com- 
modities; that the export from hence to 
India, of British produce, and British 
goods, would have suffered no diminu* 
tion through any improvident encourage- 
ment of Oriental productions, either natural 
or manufactured; that a predilection for 
their native land, and the force of custom, 
would have secured, with all Europeans 
in our Indian settlements, a marked 
preference for every article exported fi’oni 
Britain; in a word, that British and In- 
dian commodities could never have come in 
competition with each other in the East, 
but that either the feelings of nationality, 
or of patriotism, Would have preserved to 
the former every possible commercial 
advanta^. ; It is. hut too truly to be ap- 
prehended that the reverse of all this 
is the fact ; >^80?! that throughout India, 
colonised as it is by*tbe natives of these 





islands. Oriental productions hiave hei?n 
encouraged, the manufactures of ‘’Britain 
copied and rivalled, her commercial ex- 
ports diminished, and the interests of the 
Indian settlements have been chiefly con-- 
sidered, with a marked preference to those 
of the mother country. Lord Chatham 
averred that America should not be allowed 
to make a hob-nail whilst England could 
supply her. However difficult the accom- 
plishment of this might be in the case of 
America, the principle is a wise one ; and 
is surely applicable to India, where every 
person taught to imitate an article of Eu- 
ropean manufacture, learns his craft to the 
detriment of a British artisan. 

It is now asserted, and with truth, that 
India stands in need of few articles which 
this country can supply. This cessation 
of demand for homc'-productions in the 
Indian market, is the lamentable result 
of lljc culpable infatuation which has pro- 
moted, in the districts of Hindostan, the 
manufacturing arts of Europe. This evil, 
so destructive of the prosperity of Great 
Britain, has' increased with the enlargement 
of our settlenVehts ; but what will be th§, 
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Cbi^seqaence of an open trade ? The out- 
ports; and even London , itselfi' livjH in 
course of time send but multitudes of 
adventurers; extensive manufactories will 
be Chtablished in every part of India; the 
Lritish looms, forges, and potteries, will 
presently suffer under the effects of this 
ndstaken system ; our Orienta*! colonies 
will feel themselves independent on Bri- 
tain ; ' our exportation of the produce of 
British labour will suffer vast diminution ; 
and money will probably become the only 
medium of commerce from this country — 
bullion our only export. The cotton mills 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
Scotland, will experience the ill effects of 
the projected communication with India. 
At all events, it is to be hoped, that in 
the new Charter some prud ential regula-r 
tions will be introduced to secure the wake- 
ful attention of the Court of Directors to 
the manufacturing interests of l/iis country. 

It is by no means a matter of difficulty 
to substanti^ 'the^e observations .by evi- 
dence., “Indeed,- proof has become hardly 
n^dSsary ; for it is notbrious that India 
hks made mpid advance? in the produc- 
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tion of European manufactures, '^id tfie 
adoption of British improvements In the- 
chanics. In many articles they have aU 
ready established a rivalry with us; and, 
it is possible, (nay, if an open trade should 
be conceded, it is probable), that they will be 
able to supply themselves with those goods 
which we yet are able to export. India is 
not without copper, iron, lead, and other me- 
tals ; and what must astonish every one who 
has the least smattering of llte policy of 
commerce, iron works are about to be estab- 
lished in India under the sanction of Govern- 
ment ; and samples of steel have been trans- 
mitted home, equal to any made in Britain. 
Thus will some of the .most essential ar- 
ticles of British manufacture, in a short 
time, produce no commercial benefits to 
our country, so far as India is concerned, 
through the competency of the natives to 
fabricate them, instructed by the n^istaken 
zeal of jKnglishmen, and supported by the 
East India-Company, and by Government 
itself. 

It behoves the public to look narrowly 
into the probable coqsequenc^ of the pro- 
jected innovations. The Court of Direc- 



tors, thetijselves, bave not secured to tlieif 
country all the advantages tbattsbe might 
have enj^^®d from the tvnolesoliie restric- 
tions which they had it in tlieir poAvcr to 
lay upon trade; and they have connived 
at, if not encouraged, attempts in manu- 
factures, from which wc could only look 
for contingent and remote benefits, whilst 
the detriment occasioned by them is direct 
and immediate. 

Were a list of the articles fbrmerly ex- 
, ported to India made out, aud compared 
with the goods which that country noAv 
takes from us, we should be utterly asto- 
nished at the various manufactures of 
which she no longer stands in need ; — Asia, 
at this day, preparing for her owri use, am.1 
the consumption of nuiiiy of our cuun- 
trymen; resident in her territories, vyhat 
formerly was supplied by the skill and 
industry of . Europe. The very stores and 
ecpiipmcnt of their ship{)ing, canvas, cor- 
dage, &;c.. have attained their prc'sent ex- 
cellence from the inquiries, investigations, 
experiments, and iroproveuiCnts, suggesteti 
by the,£ast India Cftfnpany. and their 
servants. But while the' naval department 
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of Government at home (actuated -by short- 
sighte/i ^ncl false principles I'f ocjanomy) 
has overlooked the claims of this country 
to the eniploynient of her manufacturers ; 
is it to be expected, that the residents in the 
peninsula of India will be swayed by any 
motives to a different [)olicy in favour of 
Great Britain? Unwise as we are in thus 
devising, for temporary purposes, the 
means of our own abasement, if not ruin, 
at some future day ; let us lt>ok at the 
crisis to which such mismanagement must 
needs reduce our native country. It must 
continue to sink lower and lower, till at 
length India, once the cause of J^ritish 
prosperity^ will become the instrument of 
its degradation. 

We have, as yet, only contemplated ma- 
nufactures of a minor class; — it'is now neces- 
sary to call the attention of the public to 
others not simply commercial, but such as 
have been always considered of the first im- 
portance to the well-being, and even the ex- 
istence of Great Britain as .an independent 
power. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
measure niore impolitic, or more pregnant 
with detriment and danger to this country, 
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than the building of ships in India on the 
scale now adopted. This novel practice is 
encouraged by every possible iiifinence. 
It is a plan, the evils of which arc already 
perceptibly felt; and if it be not lest rained 
by some specific regulations, it iiinst super- 
induce the most ruinous , consetjucnces. 
It visits with distress not only those opu- 
lent men who (relying on the inuintetiance 
of the principles on which the Navigation- 
Act is fouiuled), have formed and kept up 
large establishments; but multitudes of in- 
dustrious men, forming the numerous class 
of shipwrights and a rtincers,. trained to their 
business, and depending forsubsiste.nce on 
the maritime exertions of Great Ihitaio. 
On the river I'harnes, in the immediate 
vicinity of the metropolis, there are no less 
than six of these great establishments, com- 
petent to the building not only vessels 
suited to the' trade of the East India Copi- 
pany, but line of battle ships. These 
dock-yards, in the space of a few years, 
have supplied fifty sail of the line ; whilst 
the King's yards have been appropriated 
to giving the navy those nccr-ssary repairs 
which are constantly and inevitably requi- 
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site in time of war. The furnishing eiii» 
pjpymcnt to about five thousand in^, liere- 
tofore engaged iji' tl]ie dock,yards ou the 
Thames, has already become a matter of 
such urgency, that several new /‘rigates 
have been put on the stocks by Govern- 
ment, willi, a view of euabiing these in- 
dustrious and vahiable men to support 
theftisclves and families. 'J’he immediate 
cause of all this misery, which may be 
rrgaidcd but “ as the beginning of sor- 
rows,” is the strange policy of building 
Indiamen at Bengal, and other places in 
tiic East.. Thus, another branch of manu- 
facture, and that of supreme importance, is 
slipping out of our hands. Are people 
yet, at this hour of the day, to learn that 
ial)our is wealth? Let us look for a pio- 
lijent at the bearing of this argument on 
the conduct of the East India Company. 
The Comi)any itself enjoys, by the favour 
of tiiis nation, an exclusive privilege of 
trading to India no'v is it not a matter 
to be dcpioj’cd, that the Corapafiy should 
employ the natives of India in building 
their ships, to the actual injury and posi- 
tive loss of, this nation, from which they 
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neceived ‘their Cbarterl Mistaken as the 
Cotnpa/^y* have been in this particular, 
it is not very difScult to divine what will 
take place, if an unrestrained commerce 
shall be permitted : it' British capital shall 
bo carried to India by British speculators, 
we may expect a vast increase of dock- 
yards in that, country, and a proportional 
increase of detriment to the artificers of 
Britain. 

If it be supposed, that India-built ships 
may be hired upon more favourable 
terras to the Company than vessels con». 
structed at home : this is not the csise ; 
although the repairs of ships built with 
teak cannot cost a tithe bf the charges 
incurred by repairing those built in this 
country. 

Disputes on the subject of freight have 
subsisted for thirty years past, and have 
occiisioued many misunderstandiugs, and 
much ill-will. The favourite ideas con- 
cerning India-built vessels, and other ideas, 
aljout to be noticed, have inspired un- 
pleasant jealousies on one side, and have 
prompted many complaints on the other. 
'I’liat the freight paid to British ships will 
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not produce an interest of 61 . per* cent, on 
tlie capital embarked, has been tnkSc evi- 
dent, by the calculations of the Company’s 
own officers. The eagerness to obtain 
commands, however, has produced, under 
the shew of free and open competition, a 
niinous speculation. Commands may be 
said to be actually purchased, under the 
colour of reduced freight. ’There is a cir- 
cumstance which , is decidedly in favour of 
the .sJiips built in India (and equally de- 
structive to the interests of the British 
artificer, or British owiier), and this is, that 
the India-built vessels have the advantage 
of an entire freight hoiue^ before a contract 
for general freight is made. All these 
things make against the mother country, 
and are contrary to the principles of Avisc 
colonial policy. It is not, however, in the 
nature of things, that errors of this magni- 
tude can subsist m\mh longer, without 
producing a convulsion. These manifold 
trespasses on British ights, Avill lead to 
coase(|uenees, Avhich it is clearly the duty 
of'the Company and Government seriously 
to weigh, with all the. attention whiph the 
subject demands. In contending for the 
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renewal of an exclusive Charter, an l the 
contintJcince of the India trade to. the port 
of London', it may be reasonably asked 
of the Company, if they arc to sacrifice 
none of their prejudices to the interests of 
this country ? If they are to divest them- 
selves of the power ,with which the nation 
entrusts them, by surrendering to tlie 
Oriental residents such advantages as serve 
to ripen their independence, and to make 
them rivals to Great Britain ; it becomes 
a duty to contend for our country and 
our countrymen against Asiatic interlopers, 
although the changes in thp Indian system 
petitioned for, tho'^c blind suggestions of 
sanguine ignorance, cannot be too strongly 
iiepreciiU d. Impartiality and equity com- 
pel the author to rcmoustraic with the 
Company, and to demand for England her 
just share in the advantages resulting from 
the Indian trade. That India and Britain 
should reciprocate in these l.)enefits, is right 
and proper ; but it is neither fair nor 
politic that the “ reciprocity should be all 
on one side.” 

Are the merchants’ yards to be shut up, 
or reduced in their establishments, to suit 
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the erroneous policy of the India Company ; 
when they have l>een adinitted'^by the 
Court of Directors to be so competent to 
assist Government under all the exigencies 
of the state ?. Of can the British land- 


holder hear, without emotions of appre- 
hension and repugnance, that from the 
abundance of toaU in the forests of India, 
his timber is fo suffer a reduction in value ? 


In the first place, the shipwrights in India 
will defraud our own artijfiecrs of their 


birthright employment, and the profits 
arising from the combination ot labour and 
skill ; and, secondly, the raw material of 
the Oriental colonics will be brought iu 
competition with that which is of home 
growth. Thus both in manufacture and 
produce the colonies will injure the mo- 
ther country. This inversion of every prin- 
ciple of sound policy must operate to the 
discourageniet\t of the growth of timber. 
Can it be expected that noblemen and 
gentleaien will pay s > much attention as 
heretofore to the .inclosing and the pre- 
servation of their woods ? This may pro- 
duce, in the end, that very scarcity of 
timber, which the patrpns of India ship- 
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building, ^nd t^ak importation, would per* 
suade us already exists ; and tbis scarcity 
may prove ^atal to Grbat Britain at a pe- 
riod wh^n we shall no longer have the op- 
tion of felling teak at our own pleasure. 
It is not true that a scarcity exists at pre- 
sent in any degree to the extent stated; 
but the alarm has had the good edect of 
giving a stimulus to the'puldic mind, and 
has excited fresh attention to the culti- 
vation of timber. The arguments of Mr. 

> Evelyn, formerly Treasurer of Gieenwich 
Hospital (whose excellent work, entitled 
Sylva, or a Discourse om Forest Trees, 
first appeared in 1664), and the excellent 
arrangements of Mi. Pepys, • his great 
contemporary, Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the leigus of Charles II. and James II. 
have nut failed of their effect. - From that 
time, planting has become more and more 
general, and the growth of timber, both 
for private and national use, has been pro- 
moted in the woods of individuals, and in 
Wie King’s forests. Let us not close our 
eyes to facts. Fifty sail of the* line have 

Pepy» died m 1703, dnd Evelyn in 1706. ^ 

1 . 
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been launched, within three pr yeaira, 
and at this moment there ^0,000 loads 
of timber in the King’s yards, and as ^luch 
more contracted lor ; and there is an abu)[i- 
dance in those of the merchants. And is 
it for this asserted deficiency of timber, 
that the natives of India are to wrest cm* 
ploymenl out of the hands of British 
shipwrights, and that Endian capital is to 
have a preference to tliat of Great Britain ? 
Surely some plan may be devised to avert 
the anticipated evil; and since a participa- 
tion in those benefits that belong to British 
subjects, is the point contested at present 
between the Company and the. out-ports, a 
paramount duty falls upon the Legislature 
to provide that the interests of this country 
should be secured to its own people ; and 
tliis as well for the reasUhs already given, 
as for some others, .which it rcmauis to 
state. 

When we look at .Java, our late, acquisi- 
tion, an island abounding with teak, jt is 
ifilear'that ships may be built there in any 
.quantity’. " Under the direction of a fore* 
fpari'ishjpwright and 'smith, with the help ’ 
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6f the artificers and laboiircnj of the coun- 
try, one of the finest ships in *the>Coni- 
pahy’s servicoj of 1200 tons bdrthen, was 
built in its vicinity, at Penang. Similar 
efforts will doubtless be, made at aii island 
affording greater facilities, unless some 
restrictions be -devised, and some protec- 
ting regulations in favour of British ships 
and seainen take place, under the autho- 
rity of the Legislature. In the marine yard 
at Bombay, there is n'ota single E.uropean 
workman^ and if the skill, of the native 
artificers may be estimated by the specimen 
which they have given us in the Minden, of 
74 guns, it is very evident that they cannot 
fail to attain celebrity, encouraged and ap- 
plauded as they have been by very high 
characters, and allowed to supersede the 
shipwrights of Great Britain, as‘ though our 
artificers had become ignorant of the science 
to which . they were bred ; or as ^though it 
were more beneficial to this cr'mntry to |>ay 
Indian workmen, than to throw business 
into, the hands of our own pedjple. A pro- 
cedure this, which militates against every 
principle of policy and patriotisiii. 

Not many years ago, when Indiamen 



had completed their number of voyages iit 
the Company’s employments, they were 
frequently sold for the country service; 
being then nearly the largest vessels in that 
' trade. The case is now altered. Those 
noble structures, which were once ac- 
counted the boast of Europe, have been 
reared throughout India. Without that 
grave deliberation, or that reference to fu- 
ture consequences, which an innovation so 
momentous obviously demanded ; dock- 
yards and arsenals have been established 
there, by those who are resident in that 
country, through the permission of the 
East India Company ; and a race of men, 
remarkable for the want of mental energy 
and physical strength, have been taught to 
excel in a'braucli of mechanics which they 
never could have carried to such a pitch 
of perfection, without the impoHtic tuition 
of a class of pebple who should have re- 
served to Euro|>eans an art whit b has so 
powerfully contributed jo the subjugation 
of the Asiatic provinces. At present, 
iedividual ships’ are built there; but whole 
may be furnished -if required, and 
hereafter may be disposed of to those 
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with whom Britons may one day have to 
contend for their maritime rights, and the 
empire of the sea. 

How far such measures can be recou* 
ciled with those which prudence would 
dictate ; how fer it may be thoug^it proper 
to continue, or to limit them — will be, it is 
hoped, the subjects of the most attentive 
consideration ; and will not fall to the 
decision of those whose predilections in 
favour of Indian exertion and talent, 
have excited and encouraged such sur- 
prising and such alarming efforts. Least 
of all, should tlie discussion of these points 
be 4eft to those governments in India which, 
in deeided opposition to British interests, 
have iudiscreetly adbrded the means of 
bringing us to a crisis so replete with 
danger. 

J’he question of building ships in India 
is a measure which may furnish employ- 
ment for the most vigorous intellects of 
our first statesmen, who should coolly view 
it id all its bearings, and contemplate its 
ultimate issue. Jt is not yet too late to 
attend to it. It will yet«admit of some 
wholesome modifications. 
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At all events, onr naval resoa'nces here 
should not siilTer diminution, nor should 
the lUeans of rendering them useful to the 
state be crippled. They are of vital ivar 
portancc in all their ramifications. None 
of them should be suffered to fall into 
decay, 'fhey may all be put in requisition 
on some great emergency. This is the era 
of political changes. We must be pre- 
pared against alt hostile attempts. It will 
be too late to set about renewing our 
establishments at the moment when our 
entire force may be called into action. 

Having noticed the rivalry that subsists 
between this country and India in those 
objects of commerce which may be deemed 
British manufactures ; and the unnatural 
preference given to those goods now fabri- 
cated in India, originally of British inven- 
tion, and brought to their present perfection 
by Bu»ish labour and ingenuity; it may 
not be amiss to attempt the solution of so 
strange a circnnistancv . It is certainly 
the duty ol tbfe governing power at home 
to cnconragb the colonists abroad ; but 
mis must never be done to the prejudice of 
the native subjects of any country. * But if 
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Governm^'nt bas been inattentive to this 
principle, can it be ex|)ected that the 
residents in the Peninsula and hs depen- 
dencies should much regard them ? Many 
of those persons have quitted the British 
islands in early life; they have formed 
new habits, and arc become partial lo the 
people amongst whom thc’y live ; they are 
proud of the ingenuity manifested by the 
natives, and regard it as a proof of their 
own efficiency, and the.fiuit of their own 
patronage ; they are not uninfluenced by 
certain motives of econoniy ; and at last 
they become rivals of their fellow-subjects, 
and cultivate interests ultimately detri- 
mental to the well-being, and destructive 
of the mercantile prosperity of the land of 
their nativity. On the return of such per- 
sons to Great Britain, can we wonder that 
they retain those habits which have thus 
generated a second nature ? Can we won- 
der, that in the capacity of opulent indi- 
viduals, or, eventually. Directors of the. 
India Company, or members of the Legis- 
lature, they should praise the adroitness 
of the natives . of India in the fabrication 
of manufactures, the competency of the 
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country and its inhabitants . .to> produce 
theiUy and the ciieapness of labour in our 
• Oriental provinces, Tlxis discussion) ope- 
rating ill a certain way on the human 
mind, may be deemed metaphysical and 
impertinent to the' subject of these pages; 
but it is presumed that it has a practical 
bearing on the whole of the argument. 
Th<* more of truth it may discover, the 
more should it tmt the e:^ecutive govern- 
ment on its guuici against the probable 
consequences of these pretlileclions, and 
impel our statesmen to adopt such mea- 
sures as may secure to this country all the 
advantages deniable from the employment 
of its artisans in their respective branches 
of manual labour. It is granted that gen- 
tlemen who have long resided in India 
must have acquired .much valuable general 
information : of this it js most proper that 
the country should aiail itself: but it must 
ever take hare to fence round its manufac- 
turing interests with. «ueli barriers as may 
resist the efforts of those, who, witjjoutany 
criminal intention, and swayed bier^ly by 
habitual partialities, may be induced to 
place them in circmnstaaccs of ha.j!ard. 
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* If shiiisarc to be built throughout India, 
and are to be entitled to British registers, 
they will be numerous beyond all ex- 
pectation; the artificers of this country 
must either emigrate or starve; aud the 
revenue will suffer most serious dimiuu> 
tion. By way of elucidating this argu- 
ment, let us examine the single artich; ol 
licmp. This, in its raw state, pay« a diitj 
of 9/- per ton ; but it is obvious tfial ii. 
consequence of the improvement ami eoti- 
sumption of Indian can\as and cordage, 
whilst our home-manufacturers are in- 
jured, the duties must be lessened, and the 
deficiency must be made up by other taxes ; 
at the same time, it is obvious that the re* 
venue must suffer an additional loss m the 
amount of those indirect taxes paid by 
the labourers in all they, consume. The 
same reasoning applies to every other 
case of manufactures encouraged in the 
colonies, of whatsoever nature they may 
be. 

One might be induced to cherish a hope, 
that facts so self-evident as these could not 
be overlooked by our statesmen ; but .•’x- 
perience too plainly proves the contrary ; 

V 
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as is riiost evident from wiiat 'has bccu 
already pointed out. The naval depart- 
ment has but too industriously seconded 
the endeavours of the Indian residents to 
supply those articles manufactured in the 
colonies, which ought to have been fur- 
nislied by Great Britain : — dangerous and 
most erroneous system, to be deplored by all 
true patriots ; and to be amended, curbodt 
or altered without loss of time^ if it be not 
grown too inveterate to be meddled with. 
Jf the evils attending it cannot be removed, 
at least care should be taken that they 
may not be aggravated or increased^ It 
is easier, however, to prevent mischiefs of 
this kind, than to suppress them. 

The war has been urged as a plea for the 
adoption of measures confessedly impolitic ; 
and it is held out that they are but of a 
temporary nature. Arrangements of thi** 
kind, however, are fommonly more per- 
manent than the generality .supp»jisr, or 
some people will admi'. When trade has 
taken a determinate course, it is difficult to 
shut up those channels which have been 
formed. But the existence of war fw- 
nishes a strong argument against the iuno- 



v%ations Gdmplatned of : for how is it pos- 
sible that tlK)se who are obliged to contri- 
bute to its support, directly of indirectly, 
can enter into competition with the colo- 
nists, who may follo\v all sorts of trades 
fld bbitunif without being burthened by an 
hundredth part of those imposts which the 
inhabitants of the mother-country are 
bound to pay. It has been computed 
that they arc obliged to part with half 
their income to the state- Dr. Price esti- 
mated their contributions at los. in the 
pound ; and however aggravated his cal- 
culation once appeared, subsequent events 
have proved it to be correct. \Vhen we 
take the increase of population into the 
account; the impolicy of those measures 
which, by depriving thousands of employ- 
ment, render it impossible for them to pay 
taxes, is most evident; and one cannot 
but be astonished at the infatuation which 
occasions a loss of 75/. per cent. *n the 
payments of the bulk of the laborious 
classes to the Exchequer. It may be granted 
that certain articles of Indian manufacture 
may be purchased at a lower rate than the 
higher price of labour, occasioned by the 
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taxes which Government receives; .will pet- 
niic this country to charge; but it is to be 
cousidercd that by throwing multitudes 
out of employment, the country is so far 
from gaming by all this, that it is demon- 
strably a loser : and at tlie same time it 
ought to be reuieiu^icied, that the money 
lost to the mother-country is gained by the 
colonies, who are thus in a more alarming 
degree enabled to rival that state whose 
support should be the joint object of all its 
subjects at home and abroad 

It is also matter Avorthy of consideration, 
that in every beneficial undertaking in this 
country, Government becomes, as it were, 
a partner A\ilhout risk,, sharing in the pro- 
portion of 10/. per cent, on the profits ; 
whence an immense sum accrues to the 
revenue ; — still further increased, when the 
accumulation of money descends from the 
origina! merchant to his representatives, 
direct, collateral, or more remote. The 
amount of the* legacy-duty is prodigiously 
great. Bu* before this final distribution 
of acquired property lakes place, we must 
fv»rra an estimate of the sums resulting to 
the state from the legal securities required 
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for tbe usd of large portions of this money, 
ill the Ibrm of bonds, leases, and agreements 
of various sorts, which are all legalized 
and rendered obligatory by stamps of va- 
rious sorts, which pay a duty ad valorem. 
Can such substantial benefits as these be 
given up without due consideration ? Will 
the revenue be increased by rashly transfer- 
ring the employment of our manufactories 
to the natives of India ? 

If f^he ‘object 'be economy ; and we are 
merely to look at the primary cost of ma- 
nufactured ai- clcs; let us pursue this ar- 
gument a little farther, and let us see to 
what conclusions it \vin lead us. If it be 
right, thut India is to supply us with ship- 
ping at a cheap rate ; by the same rule 
Kussia may furnish us with canvas, cord- 
age, leather, and soap ; Germany may send 
us linens ; Italy and France may fill our 
markets with wrought silks ; and Spain, in- 
stead of supplying us with wefol, may have 
the wisdom to put its looms iu motion, 
and sf'nd us broad-cloths. We know from 
sad experience the perfection to which 
IVance has brought her woollen manufac- 
tures, and the brilliance and excellence of 
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bcr ,<ljes ; an4 we have already suffered 
Irotn her exertioos in that traffic which was 
once called tlie Staple of England, by 
means of which she shut us out from that 
mine of wealth — the Levant and Turkey 
trade. If it be right to import manufac- 
tured articles of prime importance from 
India, it must be equally so to import 
them from the countries here cuunoerated, 
and other nations on the continent of Eu- 
rope. If cheapness is to be counted the 
first object, we can freight foreign vessels 
with foreign goods at a lower rate than we 
can lade British bottoms; and if so, what 
will become of the nursery for our seamen.^ 
All those great points now at issue between 
os and the Scourge of the civilized wcu'ld 
must be given up ; the object oi the pre- 
sent war must be conceded to our unre- 
lenting enemy ; the continental system of 
Bonaparte, as far as we are concerned, 
must be assutned for good ppliey ; the sun 
of British prosperity uiost set for ever; our 
wooden walls must rot i» our ^rts ; and 
we shall soon becotbe so poor as to require 
BO imjbprlation of any sort, and so sunk in 
an utter prostration of *national energy, as 
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W furnish no exports whatever. It cannot 
sureJy i)e necessary to add a syllable more 
on this part of the argument. 

However attached any man may be to 
the interests of the East India Company, 
however zealous in support of their inde- 
pendence ; however he may advocate the 
renewal of their Charter, and the security 
of their ancient immunities and privileges : 
it must be his bounden duty to prott'st 
against the prevailing errors of tlu' times, 
which cannot fail, if persisted in, to endan- 
ger the prosperity of the Company, and to 
lead to the disorganization of those colo- 
nies which have been the envy of other 
nations, and the source of immense advan- 
tage to Great Britain. 

Kcspccting the operation of those causes 
which may lead to the eventual indepen- 
dence of our Indian colonies, it may be 
permitted to add u few vvor<l.s. 'I’lie pro- 
spect of returning to their native land, 
after having realized a competency abroad, 
has always induced the residents in India 
to look homeward with affectiop, and to 
respect the stability of that country’s pro- 
sperity which is to be their resting place 
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after the fatigues of active life. ' To keep 
up in the minds of their servants an affec- 
tionatc feeling towards Britain, was long 
an object of the wise policy pursued by 
the Company. This cement is now dis- 
solved ; this tie is now broken. The 
Company has been obliged to reduce the 
emoluments of its servants, and administer 
its affairs on a more contracted, not to call 
it a parsimonious scale. The urgency of 
affairs, which has induced the Company to 
adopt these measures, has been unques- 
tionably great; but it must ever be de- 
plored, that any temporary pressure should 
have caused them to narrow their remu- 
nerations to such a degree, as to hazard a 
disunion of interest between the parent 
state and her Indian colonies. The late 
minister for India always relied upon the 
strong bond of affection which the hope 
of rcinrning home maintained between the 
colonists and their native land. May India 
nfver become to l..)g1and what South 
America is to Spain ! The ancient libe- 
rality and enlarged policy, observed by 
the Government of India, are at an end ! 
The impoverished state of the Indian 
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finances made some retrenchment neces- 
sary; but the civil servants of the Com- 
pany have undergone such privations as 
have lowered their consequence and au- 
thority in the estimation of the nat^ives. 
They have even incurred debts which re- 
duce them to a state of dependency on 
those who ought to look up to them for 
protection. The servants of the Company 
must consequently grow lukewarm in their 
alfcetion for Britain. The residents feel 
themselves almost expatriated. Tlieir num- 
*ber, which is perhaps already too great, 
must certainly increase, if the flood-gates 
of the out-ports shall be opened ; this will 
only tend the more to lessen the legitimate 
opportunities of realizing fortunes; home 
will be less and less thought of, and every 
inducemeut to separate the colonies from 
the mother country will act with the greatei^ 
force. 

Thus the economy so urgently pressed 
in this country, and carried rigidly into 
effect in Asia, had produced most distress- 
ing effects. It has created a sensation o^*' 
disaffection and estrangement, which it v 
be very difficult to remove, *<em-s 

. N 
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The general principles of colonization 
have been laid down, and their beating 
on our Indian policy examined. A case 
has been niade out, claiming the consi- 
deration of l^aiiiament, which, it is pre- 
sumed, will secure to the Proprietors of 
East India Stock a renewal of their Charter, 
with certain modifications. The errors of 
the Court of Directors have been noted, it is 
)fopcd, without asperity ; and the deviation 
from the wise system established in 1802, 
for the cheap transit of goods to and from^ 
India, has been explained. I’hc incal- 
culable injury sustained by the revenue, 
and the IBritish artificers and manufactu- 
rers, by emploi ing the natives of Hindostan, 
and the unrestrained introductiouof Indian 
shipping, together with the probable conse- 
quences of this most dangerous measure, has 
been clearly sot r()rth.--It is therefore with 
cmifidcnce that die author looks to the 
united wisdom of the Legislature for such 
enactments lis will secure the government 
oflm’ia on sound colonial principles, and 
^resolve the adiantages derived from the 
sent s\ stein ;~8uch as will give to the 
'll merchant and manufacturer every 
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facility (compatible with higheradvantages) 
in the transit bf goods to and from India, 
and tlie remittance of private fortunes, 'by 
the permanent establishment of a class of 
ships on the principles laid down in 1802 ; 
and, at the same time, will protect the in- 
terests of the Hritish ship-owner, manufac- 
turer, and artisan, and provide for the con- 
sequent prosperity of the country, by such 
duties on the Indian shipping and manu- 
factures, as are e(|uivalcnt to the taxes, 
direct or indirect which afl’ect the same 
manufactures in this country. 

'J’he hVeiich East India Company once 
paitook of the (ommcrcial advantages 
derivable from their settlements in the 
Peninsula. The laying open their trade 
occasioned first the ruin of the Company, 
and was afterward followed by that of the 
private adventurers who sought, on jilau- 
siblc grounds, an admission to their exclu- 
sive privileges. 'J'he British I/tHt ludiia 
Company have now gained possession of 
the factories once held by their ancient 
enemies, and hdve likewise driven from 
the East every competitor for the trade 
of [Iindostan. May no delusive schemes 



ojT wild speculation place our acquisitions 
in jeopardy ! Way the events of past times, 
and the misfortunes of other nations, make 
us wise ere it be too late ! Nothing is so 
dangerous as to try experiments on states. 
Let us know when we are well off, and let 
us be admonished by the victi.n of empi- 
ricism, who, though dead, speaks most sen- 
sibly iU the tomb: 

“ I was Hell ; 

I would be better ; 

1 took ph>sic, 

And faeie 1 


Tilin END. 


J Btettel), Punter^ 

Stietfc, H^ymarketj i 








